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lEPORB  placing  his  *  Eskimoliv '  in  my  hands  for 
[anslation,  Dr.  ISTansen  very  carefully  revised  the 
^xt,  and  made  numerous  excisions  and   additions. 

ms  the  following  pages  will  be  found  to  differ  in 

kveral  particulars  from  the  Norwegian  original.     I 

[so  requested  and  received  Dr.  Nansen's  permission 

suppress  one  or  two  especially  nauseous  details  of 

skimo  manners,  which  seemed  to  have  no  particular 
fchnological  significance.  The  excisions  made  on 
^is  score,  however,   probably   do   not   amount   to 

ilf  a  page  in  all. 
Dr.  Nansen  suggested  that  I  should  follow  the 

cample  of  Dr.  Eink  in  his  ♦  Tales  and  Traditions  of 
^e  Eskimo,'  and   treat  the  word  'Eskimo'  as   in- 

jclinable.     I  have  ventured,  however,  to  overrule 
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his  suggestion.  Tliere  is  pi-ecedent  for  both  'Eskimo' 
and  '  Eskimos '  as  the  phiral  form  ;  and  where  there 
is  any  choice  at  all,  it  seems  cnly  rational  to  prefer 
the  regular  declension. 

In  Chapters  XIII.  and  XIV.  Dr.  Xansen  naturally 
makes  numerous  references  to  that  great  storehouse 
of  Greenland  folk-lore,  Dr.  Kink's  '  Eskimo  Sar/n  orr 
Eventyr,'  which  has  been  translated  and  condensed 
by  the  author  himself,  under  the  above-mentioned 
title.  Where  it  was  possible,  I  have  given  the 
reference  to  the  I'jiglisli  edition ;  but  in  cases  where 
the  text  has  been  very  freely  condensed  or  expur- 
gated, I  have  referred  to  the  Danish  original  as  well. 
Even  where  I  have  not  done  so,  students  of  f()lk-h)re 
may  be  advised  to  go  back  to  the  original  text, 
^vhi(•h  is  often  fuUcr  and  more  characteristic  than 
the  English  version. 
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For  one  whole  winter  we  were  cut  off'  from  the  world 
and  imnvured  among  the  Greenlanders.  I  dwelt  in 
their  huts,  took  part  in  their  hunting,  and  tried,  as 
well  as  I  could,  to  live  their  life  and  learn  their  lan- 
guage. But  one  winter,  unfortunately,  is  far  too 
short  a  time  in  which  to  attain  a  thorou<rh  kuowled^-e 
of  so  peculiar  a  people,  its  civilisation,  and  its  ways 
of  thought — that  would  require  years  of  patient 
study.  Nevertheless,  I  have  tried  in  this  book  to 
record  th.?  impressions  made  upon  me  by  the  Eskimo 
and  hk  polity,  and  have  sought,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  support  them  by  quotations  from  former  authors. 
There  may  even  be  things  which  a  newcomer  sees 
v\()vv  clearly  than  an  observer  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, who  Jives  in  tlu  ir  ii\idst. 

Un  many   points,   perliaiJH,   the   reader  may   not 
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tliink  as  I  do.  I  cannot,  it  is  true,  find  that 
^whatever  is  Is  very  good ;  I  am  weak  enough  to  1 
feel  compassion  for  a  declining  race,  which  is  perhaps 
beyond  all  help,  since  it  is  already  stung  with  the 
venom  of  our  civilisation.  But  I  comfort  myself 
with  the  thought  that  at  least  no  words  of  mine  can 
make  the  lot  of  this  people  worse  than  it  is,  and  I 
hope  that  the  reader  will  accept  my  observations  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  written.  Amicus  Plato, 
amicus  Socrates,  magis  amica  Veritas— the  truth  before 
everything.  And  if  in  some  points  I  should  appear 
unreasonable,  I  must  plead  as  my  excuse  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  live  for  any  time  among  these 
people  without  conceiving  an  affection  for  them — for 
that,  one  winter  is  more  than  enough. 

During  the  long,  dark  evenings,  as  I  sat  in  the 
low  earth-huts  and  gazed  at  the  flame  of  the  train-oil 
lamps,  I  had  ample  time  for  reflection.  It  often 
seemed  to  me  that  I  could  see  these  hardy  children 
of  Nature  pressing  westward,  stage  by  stage,  in  their 
dog  sledgeg  and  in  their  wonderful  skin-canoes,  along 
the  barren  ice-coasts ;  T  saw  how  they  fought  their 
way  onward,  and,  little  by  little,  perfected  their  in- 
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yenious  implements  and  attained  their  masterly  skill 
in  the  chase.  Hundreds,  nay  thousands,  of  years 
Dassed,  tribe  after  tribe  succumbed,  while  other  and 
Istronger  stocks  survived — and  I  was  filled  with  ad- 
fmiration  for  a  people  which  had  emerged  victorious 
I  from  the  struggle  with  such  inhospitable  natural 
[surroundings. 

But  in  melancholy  contrast   to   this   inspiriting 
I  picture  of  the  past,  the  present  and  the  future  rose 
before  my  eyes — a  sad,  a  hopeless  mist. 

In  Greenland  the  Eskimos  fell  in  with  Europeans. 
First  it  was  our  Norwegian  forefathers  of  the  olden 
times ;  them  they  gradually  overcame.  But  we  re- 
turned to  the  charge,  this  time  bringing  with  us 
Christianity  and  the  products  of  civilisation ;  then 
they  succumbed,  and  are  sinking  ever  lowe;  -nd 
lower.  Tlie  world  passes  on  with  a  pitying  shrug 
of  the  shoulders. 

•  What  more  can  one  say  ?     Who's  a  penny  the  worse 
Though  a  beggar  be  dead  ?  ' 

But  this  people,  too,  has  its  feelings,  like  others ; 
it,  too,  rejoices  in  life  and  Nature,  and  bleeds  under 
our   iron   heel.      If    anyone   doubts    this,    let    him 
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observe  their  sympathy  with  one  anotlier,  and  their 
love    for    their   children;    or   let    him    read    their  | 
legends. 

'  Whenever  I  saw  instances  of  the  suffering  and 
iiiisery  which  we  have  brought  upon  them,  that 
mnnant  of  a  sense  of  justice  which  is  still  to  be  I 
found  in  most  of  us  stirred  me  to  indignation,  and  I 
I  was  filled  with  a  burning  desire  to  send  the  truth  I 
reverberating  over  the  whole  world.  Were  it  once 
brought  home  to  them,  I  thought,  people  could  not 
but  awaken  from  their  indifference,  and  at  once  make 
good  the  wrong  they  had  done. 

Poor  dreamer !     You  have  nothing  to  say  whicli 
has  not  been  better  said  before.     The  hapless  lot  of 
the  Greenlanders,  as  well  as  of  other  '  native  '  races, 
lias  been  set  forth  on  many  hands,  and  always  without    J 
avail. 

But,  none  the  less,  I  felt  I  must  unburden  my 
conscience ;  it  seemed  to  me  a  sacred  duty  to  add 
my  protest  to  tlie  rest.  My  pen,  unhappily,  is  all 
too  feeble  :  what  I  feel  most  deeply  I  have  failed 
to  express  :  never  have  I  longed  more  intenselv  for 
a  poet "s  gifls.     1  know  very  well  tliat  my  voice,  too, 
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rill  be  as  a  cry  sent  forth  over  a  flat  expanse  of 
lesert,  without  even  mountains  to  echo  it  back.  My 
3nly  hope  is  to  awaken  here  and  there  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  with  the  Eskimos  and  of  sorrow  for  their 

llestinv. 

FEIDTJOF  NANSEX. 

GODTHAAB,   LySAKER  : 

November  1891. 
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CPTAPTER  I 

flBKKXLAND  AND   THE   ESKIMO 

Greexlaxd  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  associated  with 
Norway  and  with  the  Norwegians.  Our  forefatliers 
were  the  first  Europeans  who  found  their  way  to 
its  shores.  In  their  open  vessels  the  old  Vikings 
maxle  their  daring  voyages,  through  tempests  and 
drift-ice,  to  this  distant  land  of  snows,  settled  there 
throughout  several  centuries,  and  added  it  to  the 
domain  of  the  Norwegian  crown. 

After  the  memory  of  its  existence  had  practically 
passed  away,  it  was  again  one  of  our  countrymen ' 
who,  on  behalf  of  a  Norwegian  company,  founded 
the  second  European  settlement  of  the  country. 

It  is  poor,  this  land  of  the  Eskimo,  which  we 
have  taken  from  him  ;  it  has  neither  timber  nor  gold 
to  offer  us — it  is  naked,  lonely,  like  no  other  land 

'  Hans  Egede.     Trans. 
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inhabited  of  man.  But  in  all  its  naked  poverty,  how 
beautiful  it  is  !  If  Norway  is  glorious,  Greenland  is 
in  truth  no  less  so.  When  one  has  once  seen  it,  how 
dear  to  him  is  its  recollection !  I  do  not  know  if 
others  feel  as  I  do,  but  for  me  it  is  touched  with  all  j 
the  dream-like  beauty  of  the  fairyland  of  my  childish 
imagination.  It  seems  as  though  I  there  found  our 
own  Norwegian  scenery  repeated  in  still  nobler, 
purer  forms. 

It  is  strong  and  wild,  this  Nature,  like  a  saga  of 
antiquity  carven  in  ice  and  stone,  yet  with  moods  of  I 
lyric  delicacy  and  refinement.     It  is  like  cold  steel  j 
wuth    the    shimmering    colours    of    a   sunlit   cloud  1 
playing  through  it. 

When  I  see  glaciers  and  ice-mountains,  my 
thoughts  fly  to  Greenland  where  the  glaciers  are 
vaster  than  anywhere  else,  where  the  ice-mountains 
jut  into  a  sea  covered  with  icebergs  and  drift-ice. 
When  I  hear  loud  encomiums  on  the  progress  of  our 
society,  its  great  men  and  their  great  deeds,  my 
thoughts  revert  to  the  boundless  snoA',  fields  stretch- 
ing white  and  serene  in  an  unbroken  ;v\re(ip  f-om  sea 
to  sea,  high  over  what  have  once  been  fruitful 
valleys  and  mountains.  Some  day,  perhaps,  a 
similar  snow-field  will  cover  us  all. 

Everything  in  Greenland  is  simple  and  great — 
>,vhit&  snow,  blue  ice,  naked,  black  rocks  and  peaks, 
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land  dark  stormy  sea.  When  I  see  the  sun  sink 
jgluw'ng  into  the  waves,  it  recalls  to  me  the  Green- 
llaiid  sunsets,  with  the  islets  and  rocks  floatincr,  a«  it 
jwere,  on  the  burnished  surface  of  the  smooth,  softly- 
Iheaving  sea,  while  inland  the  peaks  rise  row  on  row, 
jflushing  in  the  evening  light.  And  sometimes  when 
ll  see  the  soeter-life'  at  home  and  watch  the  seete*- 
Igirls  and  the  grazing  cows,  I  think  of  tl  tent-life 
land  the  reindeer-herds  on  the  Greenland  riords  and " 
luplands  ;  I  think  of  the  screaming  ptarmigan,  the 
IniGGrs  and  willow-copses,  the  lakes  and  -^alleys  in 
)aniong  the  mountains  where  the  Eskimo  lives 
|through  his  brief  summer. 

But  like  nothing  else  is  the  Greenland  winter- 
Inight  with  its  flaming  northern  lights  ;  it  is  Nature's 
lown  mystic  spirit-dance. 

Strange  is  the  power  which  tliis  land  exercises 
lover  the  mind  ;  but  tlie  race  that  inliabits  it  is  not 
|less  remarkable  than  the  land  itself. 

The  Eskimo,  more  than  anyone  else,  belongs  m 
jthc  coast  and  the  sea.  He  dwells  by  the  sea,  upon 
it  he  seeks  his  subsistence,  it  gives  him  all  the 
liK'c  aries  of  his  life,  over  it  he  makes  all  his 
Hirneys,  whether  in  his  skin-canoes  in  summer,  or 
JHi  his  dog-sledges  when  it  is  ice-bound  in  winter. 
[The  sea  is  thus  the  strongest  inlhience  in  the  life  of 

'  SiEtcr  ~  mountain  chiilot.     Tranii, 
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the  Eskimo ;  what  wonder,  then,  if  his  soul  reflects  I 
its  moods?  His  mind  changes  with  the  sea —  = 
grave  in  the  storm ;  in  sunshine  and  calm  full  ofj 
unfettered  jlee.  He  is  a  child  of  the  sea,  thought] 
lessly  gay  like  the  playful  wavelet,  but  sometimes 
dark  as  the  foaming  tempest.  One  feeling  chases^ 
another  from  his  childlike  mind  as  rapidly  as,  when  \ 
the  storm  has  died  down,  the  billows  sink  to  rest,! 
and  the  very  memory  of  it  has  passed  away. 

The    good    things   of    life    are    very   unequally! 
divided   in   this   world.      To   some   existence   is   so 
easy  that  they  need   only  plant  a  bread-fruit  tree 
in  their  youth,  and  their  whole  life  is  provided  for, 
Others,  again,  seem  to  be  denied  everything  except  | 
the  strength  to  battle  for  life  ;  they  must  laboriously! 
wring  from  hostile  Nature  every  mouthful  of  their 
sustenance.     They  are  sent  forth  to   the   outposts, 
these  people  ;  they  form  the  wings  of  the  great  array 
of  Irjmanity  in  its  constant  struggle  for  the  subjuga- 
tion of  nature. 

Such  a  people  are  the  Eskimos,  and  among  tliel 
most  remarkable  in  existence.     They  are   a   livind 
proof  of  the  rare  faculty  of  the  human  being  for 
adapting   himself    to   circumstances   and   spreadingl 
over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

The  Eskimo  forms  the  extreme  outpost  towards! 
the  infinite  fst illness  of  llic  regicms  of  ice,  and  as  far. 
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!  almost,  as  we  have  forced  our  way  to  the  north- 
[  ward,  we  find  traces  left  behind  them  by  this  hardy 
[race. 

The  tracts  which  all  others  despise  he  has  made 
I  his  own.  By  dint  of  constant  struggle  and  slow 
development,  he  learnt  some  things  that  none  have 
[  learnt  better.  Where  for  others  the  conditions  which 
make  life  possible  came  to  an  end,  there  life  began 
for  him.  He  has  come  to  love  these  regions  ;  they 
are  to  him  a  world  in  which  he  himself  embodies  the 
whole  of  the  human  race.^  Outside  their  limits  he 
could  not  exist. 

It  is  to  this  people  that  the  following  pages  are 
devoted. 

The  mutual  resemblance  of  the  different  tribes  of 
Eskimos  is  no  less  striking  than  their  difference  from 
all  other  races  in  features,  figure,  implements  and 
weapons,  and  general  manner  of  life. 

A  pure-bred  Eskimo  from  Bering  Straits  is  so 
like  a  Greenlander  that  one  cannot  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  same  race.  Their 
language,  too,  is  so  far  alike  that  an  Alaska  Eskimo 
and  a  Greenlander  would  probably,  after  some  little 
time,  be  able  to  converse  without  much  difficulty. 


'  The  Eskimos  call  themselves  nna"<~that  is  to  say,  'hnman 
Jicincs" ;  nil  other  ineii  tliev  conceive  as  beloti>,'inB  to  a  difl'orent  genus 
ol'iiiiiujulb. 
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Captain  Adrian  Jacobsen,  who  lias  travelled  both  in ! 
Greenland  and  in  Alaska,  told  me  that  in  Alaska  he  j 
could  manage  to  get  along  with  the  few  words  of 
Eskimo  he  had  learnt  in  Greenland.  These  twoi 
peoples  are  divided  by  a  distance  of  about  3,000 
miles — something  like  the  distance  between  London  | 
and  Afghanistan.  Such  unity  of  speech  among  races 
so  widely  separated  is  probably  unique  in  the  history 
of  mankind. 

The  hkeness  between  all  the  different  tribes  oil 
Eskimos,   as  well   as   their   secluded   position   with] 
respect  to  other  peoples,  and  the  perfection  of  their! 
implements,  might  be  taken  to  indicate  that  they  are 
of  a  very  old  race,  in  which  everything  has  stiffened 
into  definite  forms,  which  can  now  be  but  slowly  | 
altered.    Other  indications,  however,  seem  to  conflict 
with  such  a  hypothesis,  and  render  it  more  probable  i 
that  the  race  was  originally  a  small  one,  which  did  | 
not  until  a  comparatively  late  period  develop  to  the 
point  at  which  we  now  find  it,  and  spread  over  the 
countries  which  it  at  present  inhabits. 

If  it  should  seem  dilHcult  to  understand,  at  first 
sight,  how  they  could  have  spread  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  over  these  wide  tracts  of  country  without 
moving  in  great  masses,  as  in  the  case   of  larger  | 
migrations,  we  need  only  reflect  that  their  present  | 
inhospitable  abiding-places  can  scarcely  have  been 
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linliabited,  at  any  rate  permanently,  before  they  took 
Ipossession  of  them,  and  that  therefore  they  had 
I  nothing  to  contend  with  except  nature  itself. 

The  region  now  inhabited  by  the  Eskimos  stretches 
[from  the  west  coast  of  Bering  Straits  over  Alaska, 
the  north  coast  of  North  America,  the  North  Ameri- 
can groups  of  Arctic  Islands,  the  west  coast,  and, 
|liiially,  the  east  coast,  of  Greenland. 

By  reason  of  his  absolutely  secluded  position,  the 
Eskimo  has  given  the  anthropologists  much  trouble, 
laud  the  most  contradictory  opinions  have  been  ad- 
Ivanced  with  reference  to  his  origin. 

Dr.  H.  Eink,  who  has  made  Greenland  and  its 
[people  the  study  of  his  life,  and  is  beyond  compari- 
son the  greatest  authority  on  the  subject,  holds  that 
the  Eskimo  implements  and  weapons — at  any  rate, 
for  the  greater  part— may  be  traced  to  America. 
He  regards  it  as  probable  that  the  Eskimos  were  once 
a  race  dwelling  in  the  interior  of  Alaska,  where 
there  are  still  a  considerable  number  of  inland  Es- 
kimos, and  that  they  have  migrated  thence  to  the 
coasts  of  the  ice  sea.  He  further  maintains  that 
their  speech  is  most  closely  connected  with  the 
primitive  dialects  of  America,  and  that  their  legends 
I  and  customs  recall  those  of  the  Indians. 

One  point  among  others,  however,  in  which  the 
I  Eskimos  differ  from  the  Indians  is  the  use  of  dog- 
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sledges.  With  the  exception  of  the  Tncas  of  Peru, 
who  used  the  llama  as  a  beast  of  burden,  no  Ameri- 
can aborigines  employed  animals  either  for  drawing 
or  for  carrying.  In  this,  then,  the  Eskimos  more 
resemble  the  races  of  the  Asiatic  polar  regions. 

But  it  would  lead  us  too  far  afield  if  we  were 
to  follow  up  this  difficult  scientific  question,  on  which 
the  evidence  is  as  yet  by  no  means  thoroughly 
sifted.  So  much  alone  can  we  declare  with  any 
assurance,  that  the  Eskimos  dwelt  in  comparatively 
recent  times  on  the  coasts  around  Bering  Straits 
and  Bering  Sea — probably  on  the  American  side — 
and  have  thence,  stage  by  stage,  spread  eastward 
over  Arctic  America  to  Greenland. 

It  is  in  my  judgment  impossible  to  determine  at 
what  time  they  reached  Greenland  and  permanently 
settled  there.  From  what  has  already  been  said  it 
appears  probable  that  the  period  was  comparatively 
late,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  me  established^  as  has 
been  asserted  in  several  quarters,  that  we  can  con- 
clude from  the  Icelandic  sagas  that  they  first  made 
their  appearance  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  iu 
the  fourteenth  century.  It  certainly  appears  as 
though  the  Norwegian  colonies  of  Usterbygd  and 
Vesterbygd  {i.e.  Easter-  and  Wester-district  or 
settlement)  were  not  until  that  period  exposed  to 
serious  attacks  on  the  part  of  the  '  Skrelliiigs '  or 
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Eskimos,  coming  in  bands  from  the  north ;  but  this 
I  does  not  preclude  the  supposition   that   they  had 
occupied  certain  tracts  of  the  west  coast  of  Green- 
land long  before   that  time   and   long   before   the 
Norwegians  discovered  the  country.     They  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  settled  upon  the  southern  part 
of  the  coast  during  the  first  four  hundred  years  of 
the  Norwegian  occupation,  since  they  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  sagas ;  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
the  first  Norwegians  (Erik  the  Eed  and  others)  who 
came  to  the  country,  found  both  in  the  Easter-  and 
the  Wester-districts    ruins   of   human    habitations, 
fragments  of  boats,   and   stone   implements,   which 
ill  their   opinion  must  have  belonged  to  a  feeble 
folk,  whom   they  therefore    called  '  Skrellings '  (or 
'  weaklings ').     We  must  accordingly  conclude  that 
the  '  Skrellings '  had   been   there   previously ;    and 
as  such  remains   were   found   in   both   districts,  it 
seems    that    they   could    scarcely   have   paid   mere 
passing  visits  to  them.      It  is  not  impossible  that 
I  the  Eskimos  might  simply  have  taken  to  their  heels 
when  the   Norwegian  viking-ships  appeared  in  the 
offing;    we,  too,  found  them  do  so  upon    the  east 
coast ;  but  it  does  not  seem  at  all  probable  that  they 
I  could  vanish  so  rapidly  as  to  let    the  Norwegians 
I  catch  no  glimpse  of  them.     The  jjrobability  is,  on 
the  whole,  that  at  that  time  the  permaueni  setlle- 
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ments  of  the  Eskimos  were  further  north  on  the 
coast,  above  the  68th  degree  of  north  latitude,  where 
seals  and  whales  abound,  and  where  they  would  first 
arrive  on  their  c  jurse  from  the  northward  ^  (see  p. 
13).  From  these  permanent  settlements  they  pro- 
bably, in  Eskimo  fashion,  made  frequent  excursions 
of  more  or  less  duration  to  the  more  southerly  part 
of  the  west  coast,  and  there  left  behind  them  the 
traces  which  were  first  found.  When  the  Nor- 
wegian settlers  began  to  range  northwards  they  at  i 
last  came  in  contact  with  the  Eskimos.  Professor 
G.  Storm '-*  is  of  opinion  that  this  must  first  have 
happened  in  the  twelfth  century.^  We  read  in  the 
'Historia  Norvegias '  that  the  hunters  in  the  un- 
settled districts  of  north  Greenland  came  upon  aii| 
undersized  people  whom  they  called  '  SkrelHngs,' 
and  who  used  stone  knives  and  arrow-points  of 
whalebone.  As  their  more  northern  settlements 
became  over-populated,  the  Eskimos  no  doubt  began 
to  migrate  southwards  in  earnest ;  and  as  the  Nor- 
wegians often  dealt  hardly  with  tliem   when   they 

'  North  of  the  68th  degree  they  could  kill  seals  and  whales  in 
plenty  from  the  ice  all  the  winter  through  ;  and  this  is  a  method  of 
hunting  which  they  must  have  learnt  further  north,  where  it  would  be 
the  most  important  of  all  for  them. 

'^  Gustav  Storm  :  Studies  on  the  Vineland  Voyages,  Extracts  from 
Memoircs  de  la  SocLete  lioijale  des  Antiquaircs  dii  Nord,  1888,  p.  53. 

*  The  Eskimos  themselves  have  sevpral  legends  as  to  their  en- 
counters with  the  old  Norsemen.    See  Kink  :  Tales  and  Traditions  o/| 
the  Eskimo,  pp.  308  321. 
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imt,  they  may  eventually  have  taken  revenge  in  the 
fourteenth  century  by  first  (after  1841)  attacking 
and  devastating  (?)  the  Wester-district,  and  later 
(1379)  making  an  expedition  against  the  Easter- 
district,  which  seems  in  the  following  century  to 
have  been  entirely  destroyed.^  It  was  about  this 
time,  accordingly,  that  the  Eskimos  probably  effected 
their  first   permanent   settlements   in   the  southern 

I  parts  of  the  country. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  Eskimo  legends  as  well 
of  the  battles  between  them  and  the  old  Norsemen. 
But  from  the  same  legends  we  also  learn  that  there 
was  sometimes  friendly  intercourse  between  them  ; 
indeed  the  Norsemen  are  several  times  mentioned 
with  esteem.     This  appears  to  show  that  there  was 

I  no  rooted  iiatred  between  the  two  races  ;  and  the 
theory  that  the  Eskimos  carried  on  an  actual  war  of 
^ »  on  against  the  settlers  seems,  moreover, 

in  tor.  "^ict  with  their  character  as  we  now  know 


■I 


'  Some  writers  have  concluded  from  the  mention  of  troll-women  ' 

j  in  the  '  Floamannasaga '  that  so  early  as  the  year  1000,  or  there- 

alionts,  Thorgils  Orrabeinsfostre  must  have  encountered  Eskimos  on 

the  south-east   coast  of  Greenland.      But,  as  Professor  Storm  has 

j  pointed  out,  the  romantic  character  of  this  saga  forbids  us  to  base 

iiny  such  inference  upon  it.     It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the 

j  extant  manuscript  dates  from  no  earlier  than  about  1400,  long  after 

tile  time  when  the  Norsemen  had  come  in  contact  with  the  Eskimos 

on  the  west  coast.     Even  if  the  Eskimos  are  meant  in  the  passage 

iiljDUt  the  troll -women,  which  is  extremely  doubtful,  it  may  very  well 

bo  a  late  interpolation. 
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it.  Thus  it  can  scarcely  have  been  such  a  war  alone 
that  caused  the  downfall  of  the  colony.  We  may, 
perhaps,  attribute  it  partly  to  natural  decline  due 
to  seclusion  from  the  world,  partly  to  absorption  of 
the  race,  brought  about  by  the  crossing  of  the  two 
stocks ;  for  the  Europeans  of  that  age  were  probably 
no  more  inaccessible  than  those  of  to-day  to  the 
seductions  of  Eskimo  loveliness. 

As  to  the  route  by  which  the  Eskimos  made 
their  way  to  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  there  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion.  Dr.  Kink 
maintains  that  after  passing  Smith's  Sound  the 
Eskimos  did  not  proceed  southwards  along  the  west 
coast,  which  would  seem  their  most  natural  course, 
but  turned  northwards,  rounded  the  northernmost 
point  of  the  country,  and  came  down  along  the 
east  coast.  In  this  way  they  must  ultimately  have 
approached  the  west  coast  from  the  southward,  after 
making  their  way  round  the  southern  extremity  of  I 
Greenland.  This  opinion  is  mainly  founded  upon 
the  belief  that  Thorgils  Orrabeinsfostre  fell  in  with 
Eskimos  upon  the  east  coast,  and  that  this  was  the 
Norsemen's  first  encounter  with  them.  I  have 
already,  in  a  note  on  the  preceding  page,  remarked 
on  the  untrustworthiness  of  this  evidence ;  and  such 
a  theory  as  to  the  route  of  the  Eskimo  inunigration 
stands,  as  we  know,  in  direct  conflict  with  the  ao 
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counts  given  in  the  sagas,  from  which  it  appears 
(as  al>ove)  that  the  Eskimos  came  from  tlie  north 
and  not  from  the  south,  the  Wester-district  havincr 
been  doMroyed  before  tlie  Easter-district.    It  appears, 
moreover,  that   we  can  draw  the  same  conclusion 
from  an  Eskimo  tradition  in  which  their  first  en- 
counter with  the  old  Norsemen   is  described.      In 
former  days,  we  are  told,  when  the  coast  was  still 
very  thinly  populated,  a  boatful  of  explorers  came 
into  Godthaab-fiord  and   saw  there   a   large   house 
whose  inhabitants  were  strange  to  them,  not  beino- 
Kaladlit — that  is,  Eskimo.     They  had  suddenly  come 
upon  the  old  Norsemen.     These,  on  their  side,  saw 
the  Kakdlit  for  the  first  time,  and  treated  them  in 
the  most  friendly  fashion.     This  happened,  it  will  be 
observed,    in    Godthaab-fiord,   which    was    in    the 
ancient  Wester-district — that  is   to  say,  the   more 
northern  colony.      There   is   another   circumstance 
which,  to  ray  thinking,  renders  improbable  the  route 
conjectured  by  Dr.  Eink,  and  that  is  that  if  they 
made  their  way  around  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  country',  they  must,  while  in  these  high  latitudes, 
have  lived  as  the  so-called  Arctic  Highlanders — that 
is,  the  Eskimos  of  Cape  York  and  northwards— now 
do ;  in  other  words,  they  must  have  subsisted  chiefly 
by  hunting  upon  the  ice,  must  have  travelled  in  dog- 
sledges,  and,  while  in  the  far  north,  must  have  used 
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neither  kaiaks  nor  woman-boats,  since  the  sea,  beinir 
usually  ice  bound,  offers  little  or  no  opportunity  for 
kaiak-hunting  or  boating  of  any  sort.  It  may  not  be 
in  itself  impossible  that,  when  they  came  further  south 
and  reached  more  ice-free  waters  again,  they  may 
have  recovered  the  art  of  building  woman-boats  and 
kaiaks,  of  which  some  tradition  would  in  any  case 
survive  ;  but  it  seems  improbable,  not  to  say  im- 
possible, that  aiter  having  lost  the  habit  of  kaiak- 
hunting  they  should  be  able  to  master  it  afresh,  and 
to  develop  it,  and  all  the  appliances  belonging  to  it, 
to  a  higher  point  of  perfection  than  had  elsewhere 
been  attained. 

The  most  natural  account  of  the  matter,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  the  Eskimos,  after  crossing  Smith's 
Sound  (so  far  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their 
route),  made  their  way  southwards  along  the  coast, 
and  subsequently  passed  from  the  west  coast,  around 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  country,  up  the  east 
coast.  It  is  impossible  to  determine  whether  they 
had  reached  the  east  coast  and  settled  there  be- 
fore the  Norsemen  came  to  Greenland.  On  their 
southward  journey  from  Smith's  Sound  they  must, 
indeed,  have  met  with  a  great  obstacle  in  the 
Melville  glacier  (at  about  77°  north  latitude),  which 
stands  right  out  into  the  sea  at  a  point  at  which 
the   coast   is   for   a   long   distance   unprotected   by 
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Islands.  But,  in  the  first  place,  they  may  have  been 
ible  to  mak.  their  way  onward  in  the  lee  of  the 
jdrift-ice ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  this  difficulty  is 
■at  worst  not  so  great  as  those  they  must  have  en- 
jcountered  in  passing  round  the  northern  extremity  of 
■Greenland.  Moreover,  the  passage  in  an  open  boat 
Ifrom  Smith's  Sound  southward  along  the  west  coast 
[of  Greenland  to  the  Danish  colonies  has  been  several 
times  accomplished  in  recent  years  witliout  any  par- 
ticular difficulty.  In  opposition  to  this  theory  it 
jraay,  no  doubt,  be  alleged  that  the  East  Greenlanders 
Ipossess  dog-sledges,  which  are  not  used  on  the 
Isouthern  part  of  the  west  coast,  where  there  is  not 
lenough  ice  for  them.  But  if  we  remember  with 
■what  rapidity,  comparatively  speaking,  the  Eskimos 
■travel  in  their  women-boats,  and  how  fond  they  were 
lin  former  times  of  roaming  up  and  down  along  the 
Icoast — and  when  we  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
Ifrom  time  immemorial  dogs  have  been  kept  along  the 
Iwhole  of  the  west  coast — this  objection  seems  to  lose 
jits  weight. 

The  Eskimos  are  at  present  spread  over  the 
Iwhole  west  coast  of  Greenland,  right  from  Smith's 
ISound  to  Cape  FarcAvell.  On  the  Danish  part  of  the 
Iwest  coast  they  number  very  nearly  10,000.  On  the 
least  coast,  as  we  learn  from  the  account  of  the  Danish 
woman-boat  expedition  of  1884-85,  under  Captain 
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Holm,  there  are  Eskimos  as  far  north  as  the  Angj 
magsalik  district  (66°  north  latitude),  their  numbers! 
in  the  autumn  of  1884  being  in  all  548.     Furtherl 
north,  as  the  Eskimos  told  Captain  Holm,  there  were 
no  permanent  settlements  so  far  as  they  knew.    Thev 
often,  however,  made  excursions  to  the  northward,  pos- 
sibly as  far  as  to  the  68th  or  69th  degree  of  latitude 
and  a  year  or  two  before  two  woman-boats  had  sailed! 
in  that  direction,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  asfaiii, 
It  is  uncertain  whether  there  may  not  be  Eskiniosl 
upon  the  east  coast  further  north  than  tlie  70th  de- 
gree of  latitude.     Clavering  is  known  to  have  found) 
one  or  two  families  of  them  in  1823  at  about  74'! 
north  latitude ;  but  since  that  time  none  have  been! 
seen ;   and  the  German  expedition  which   explored! 
that  coast  in   1869-70,  and  wintered   there,  found) 
houses  and  other  remains,  but  no  people,  and  there- 
fore assumed  tliat  they  must  have  died  out.     Thel 
Danish    expedition    of    1890    to    Scoresby    Sound,! 
under  Lieutenant  Ryder,  reports  the  same  experience, 
It  therefore  seems   probable  that  they  have  eitherj 
died  out  or  have  abandoned  this  part  of  Greenland : 
This  does  not  seem  to  me  absolutely  certain,  however  i 
There  may  be  smal)  and  ccmfined  Eskimo  colonies  in  I 
these  northern  districts,  or  there  may  be  a  few  no-| 
madic  families  whom  no  one  has  as  yet  come  acro.s!<  j 
This  portion  of  the  east  coast  must,  in  my  opinion. 
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be  quite  specially  adapted  for  Eskimo  habitation,  as 
it  is  very  rich  in  game.     It  therefore  aeems  to  me 
strange  that  when  once  the   Eskimos   had   arrived 
there  they  should  have  gone  away  again  ;  nor  does 
it  seem  probable  that  they  would  die  out  in  so  excel- 
lent a  hunting-ground.     If  there  are  Eskimos  upon 
I  this  north-east  coast,  their  secluded  position,  debar- 
Iring  them  from  all  intercourse,  direct  or  indirect, 
Iwith  the  outer  world,  must  render  them,  from  an 
lethnological  point  of  view,  among  the  most  interest- 
ling  people  in  existence. 
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CHAPTER  II 


APPEARANCE   AND   DRESS 

As  I  now  sit  down  to  describe  these  people,  at  siicli 
a  distance  from  them  and  from  the  scenery  amid 
which  we  Uved  together,  how  vividly  my  first  meeting 
with  them,  upon  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  stands  he- 
fore  my  mind's  eye  !  I  see  two  brown  laughing  counte- 
nances, surrounded  by  long,  coal-black  hair,  beamiiiL'. 
even  amid  the  ice,  with  bright  contentment  both  witli 
themselves  and  the  world,  and  full  of  the  friendliost 
good-humour,  mingled  with  unaffected  astonishment 
at  the  appearance  of  the  marvellous  strangers. 

The  pure-bred  Eskimo  would  at  first  glance  seen; 
to  most  of  us  Europeans  anything  but  beautiful. 

He  has  a  round,  broad  face,  with  large,  coarse 
features;  small, dark,  sometimes  rather  oblique  eyes;; 
a  flat  nose,  narrow  between  the  eyes  and  broad  at 
the  base ;  round  cheeks,  bursting  with  fat ;  a  broad 
mouth  ;  heavy,  broad  jaws  ;  which,  together  with  the 
round  cheeks,  give  the  lower  part  of  the  face  a  great 
preponderance  in  the  physiognomy.  When  the  inoutli, 
is  drawn  up   in  an  oleaginous  smile,  two  rows  off 
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jstrong  white  teeth  reveal  tlieinselves.  One  receives 
jtlie   impression,  upon    the   whole,  of  an  admiral)le 

'hewing  apparatus,  conveying  pleasant  suggestions 
jof  much  and  good  eating.     But,  at  the  same  time, 

one  traces  in  these  features,  especially  in  those  of  the 
Iwomeii,  a  certain  touch  of  ingratiating  petted  soi- 
lness. 

To  our  way  of  thinking,  such  a  face  could  scarcely 
jhe  described  as  beautiful;  but  how  much  prejudice 
jthcre  is  in  our  ideas  of  beauty  !  I  soon  came  to  fmd 
jthese  brown  faces,  gleaming  with  health  and  fat, 
eally  pleasing.  They  reflected  the  free  life  of  nature,' 
smd  suggested  to  my  mind  pictures  of  blue  sea,  white 
rluciers,  and  glittering  sunshine. 

It  was,  however,  chiefly  the  young  that  produced 
|thi^!   impression;    and    they   soon   grow   old.      The 
shrunken,  blear-eyed,  hairless  old  women,  reminding 
)ne  of  frost-bitten  apples,  were  certainly  not  beauti"^- 
lil;  and  yet  there  was  a  certain  style  in  them,  too. 
Toil  had  left  its  traces  upon  their  wrinkled  counte- 
nances, but  also  a  life  of  rude  plenty  and  a  habit  of 
W()(l-humoured,    hopeless   resignation.      There   was 
'otiiing  of  that  vitreous  hardness  or  desiccated  di-- 
'it.v  which  the  school  of  life  so  often  imprints  upon 
!nl  countenances  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
The  half-caste  race  which  has  arisen  upon  the 
^vcst  ."oast,  of  mingled  European  and  Eskimo  bl,,,.,! 
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is  apt  to  he,  according  to  our  ideas,  handsomer  than 
the  pure-bred  Eskimos.     They  have,    ^s   a   rule,  a 
somewhat  southern  appearance,  witli  their  dark  hair, 
dark  eyebrows  and  eyes,  and  brown  complexion.     A 
remarkably  Jewish  cast  of  countenance   sometimes 
appears  among  them.     Types  of  real  Ijeauty  are  hvi 
no  means  rare — male  as  w^ell  as  female.    Yet  tliere  h\ 
apt  to  be  something  feeble  about  these  half-breeds 
The    pure-bred    Eskimos    undoubtedly    seem    morel 
genuine  and  healthy. 

It  is  a  common  error  among  us  in  Europe  ti 
think  of  the  Eskimos  as  a  diminutive  race.     Thougli 
no  doubt  smaller  than  the  Scandinavian  peoples,  thejj 
must  be  reckoned    among    the    middle-sized   races] 
and  I  even  found  among  those  of  purest  breeding 
men  of  nearly  six  feet  in  height.     Their  frame  proj 
duces,  on  the  whole,  an  impression  of  strength,  espej 
cially  the  upper  part  of  the  body.     The  men  havf 
broad  shoulders,  strong,  muscular  arms,  and  a  gool 
chest ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  one  notices  that  tlieirl 
thighs  are  comparatively  narrow,  and  their  legs  nol 
particularly  strong.      When  they  get  up  in  yearJ 
tlierefore,  they  are  apt  to  have  an  uncertain  gaitj 
witli  knees  slightly  bent.     This   defective  develop! 
ment  of  the  lownr  extremities  must  be  ascribed,  fc 
the  most  part,  to  the  daily  conlinement  in  the  cranipt 
kaiak. 
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A  noticeable  physical  characteristic  of  the  women 
appeared  to  me  to  be  their  comparatively  narrow 
hips,  which  we  are  apt  to  regard  as  inconsistent 
with  the  type  of  feminine  beauty.  They  certainly 
I  seemed  to  me  considerably  narrovver  than  those  of 
European  women  ;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  how  much 
of  this  effect  is  to  be  ascribed  to  difference  of  dress. 
The  Eskimo  women,  however,  are  remarkable  for 
their  very  small  and  well-formed  hands  and  feet. 
Their  physique,  as  a  whole,  strikes  one  as  sympa- 
I  ihetic  and  pleasing. 

The   complexion  of   the  pure-bred   Greenlander 
lis    of    a     brownish   or    greyish    yellow,    and   even 
among  the  half-breeds  a  certain  tinge  of  brownish 
yellow  is   unmistaka  's.     This  natui-al  darkness  of 
the  skin,   however,   is   generally   much   intensified, 
lespecially    in    the    case   of  men    and   old   women, 
Ihy  a  total   lack   of  cleanliness.     As   an   ind'cation 
lof  their  habits   in   this  particular,  it    will   be   suf- 
jlieient  if  I  quote  the  concise  description  given  l)y 
jour  very  reverend  countryman,  Hans  Egede,  of  the 
method  of  wasliing  practised   by  the  men  in  par- 
ticular :  'They  scrape  the  sweat  ofT  their  faces  with 
^i  knife.' 

The  skin  of  new-born  children  is  fair,  and  that 
H>t  merely  because   they  have  not  yet  had  time  to 
i'<'\v  diriy.    Hans  Kgede  !^aabye  noted  Uuig  ago  in  his 
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Journal '  tliat  cliildren  liave  on  the  small  of  their 
back  a  bluish-black  patch,  about  the  size  of  a  six- 
penny piece,  from  which  the  dark  colour  of  the  skin 
seems  to  spread  as  thrv  ^nu^v  older.  Holm  makes  a 
note  to  the  same  eii'  his  account  of  the  east 

coast.-  I  cannot  speak  on  the  subject  from  personal 
observation.  It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  some- 
thing similar  is  related  of  Japanese  children. 

Most  of  my  readers  have  probably  formed  some 
idea  of  the  Eskimo  costiime  from  pictures  (see 
Frontispiece).  They  are  probably  awai-e  tliat  its 
most  noteworthy  peculiarity  lies  in  tlie  fact  that  the 
women  dress  almost  like  the  men.  Their  costume  is 
certainly  very  much  prettier  and  more  sensible  than 
our  ugly  and  awkward  female  fasliions. 

In  South  Greenland  the  men  wear  upon  their 
body  what  is  called  a  timiak.  It  is  nuide  of  bird-skins, 
witii  the  feathers  or  down  turned  inwards,  is  shaped 
very  much  like  our  woollen  jerseys,  and,  like  them, 
is  drawn  over  the  head.  The  timiak  is  provided 
M'ith  a  hood,  used  as  a  head-covering  in  the  open 
air;  at  other  times  it  is  thrown  back,  and  forms, 
with  its  upstanding  selvage  of  black  dog-skin,  a  sort 
of  collar  round  the  neck.     At  the  wrists,  too,  tlie 
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timiak  is  edged  witli  black  dog-skin,  like  a  showy  fur 
overcoat  among  us.  Above  the  timiak,  an  outer  vest 
[(Utorak)  is  worn,  now  for  the  most  part  made  of 
cotton.  Trousers  of  sealskin,  or  of  European  cloth, 
are  worn  upon  the  legs  ;  on  the  feet  a  peculiar  sort 
of  shoes,  kamiks,  made  of  sealskin.  These  consist  of 
two  layers,  an  interior  sock  of  skin  with  the  fur 
turned  inwards,  and  an  exterior  shoe  of  hairless, 
water-tight  hide.  In  the  sole,  between  the  sock  and 
the  outer  shoe,  is  placed  a  layer  of  straw  or  of 
bladder-sedge.^  Into  these  kamiks  the  naked  foot  is 
thrust. 

The  costume  of  the  women  closely  resembles  that 
of  the  men.  In  South  Greenland  a  bird-sklif  Jacket 
is  worn  upon  the  body,  which  has,  however,  no  hood 
to  cover  the  head,  but  instead  of  it  a  high  upstand- 
ing collar  edged  with  black  dog-skin,  which  is  made 
to  glisten  as  much  as  possible  ;  and  outside  this 
collar  a  broad  necklace  of  glass  beads  is  often  w^orn, 
radiant  with  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow.  The 
■vvi'ists,  too,  are  edged  with  black  dog-skin.  The 
cotton  vest  above  this  garment  is  of  course  as 
brightly  coloured  as  possible,  red,  blue,  green, 
yellow,  and  round  its  lower  edge  there  generally 
runs  a.  broad  varit  ^ated  band  of  cotton,  or,  if  j)os- 
"^ible,  of  silk.  Trousers  are  worn  on  the  l«»gs, 
•  Norwegian,  scnucgreca.     Trans. 
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generally  of  mottled  sealskin,  but  sometimes  of 
reindeer-skin.  They  are  considerably  shorter  than  j 
the  men^s  trousers,  coming  only  to  a  little  way  above 
the  knee,  but  are  richly  decorated  in  front  with 
bright-coloured  embroideries  in  leather,  and  white 
stripes  of  reindeer-skin  or  dog-skin.  The  kamiks 
are  longer  than  those  of  the  men,  and  come  up  to 
above  the  knees;  they  are  generally  painted  red, 
but  sometimes  blue,  violet,  or  white.  Down  tlie 
front  of  them  is  sewn  a  band  of  many-coloured 
embroidery. 

Besides  the  garments  above  mentioned,  there  is 
another,  used  by  women  who  are  nursing  children. 
It  is  called  an  amaut,  and  resembles  an  ordinary 
anorak,  except  that  at  the  back  there  is  a  great  en- 
largement or  pouch,  in  which  they  carry  the  child 
all  day  long,  whatever  work  they  may  be  about.  As 
the  amaut  is  lined  both  inside  and  out  with  reindeer- 
or  seal-skin,  this  pouch  makes  a  nice  warm  nest  for 
the  child. 

As  no  fashion-paper  is  published  in  Greenland,  | 
fashions  are  not  so  variable  among  the  Eskimos  as 
they  are  with  us.     Even  in  this  respect,  however, 
they  are  no  mere  barbarians,  as  the  following  example 
will  show  : 

In  former  times,  the  women's  anoraks  and  jackets 
were  as  long  as  the  men's ;  but  after  the  Europeans 
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had  imported  the  extravagant  luxury  of  wearing 
white  linen,  they  felt  that  such  a  wonderful  tissue 
was  far  too  beautiful  and  effective  to  be  concealed. 
Instead,  however,  of  cutting  away  their  bodices  from 
j  above,  like  our  beauties  at  home,  they  began  below, 
and  made  their  anoraks  so  short  that  between  them 
and  the  trouser-band,  which  was  allowed  to  slip  right 
down  on  the  hips,  there  appeared  a  gap  of  a  hand's 
breadth  or  more,  in  which  the  fabric  in  question 
becaiiie  visible.  A  somewhat  original  style  of  '  low 
[dress,' this.    —- —__ 

The   EskimQS_„gf  the  east  coast '  wear  costumes 

Ipractically  similar  to  those  here  described,  only  that 

they  almost   always  use  seal-skins  instead  of  bird- 

[skins  for.  their  jackets.     In   North  Greenland,  too, 

seal-skin  and  reindeer-skin  are  greatly  used  for  these 

garments,  and  the  same  was  the  case  in  earlier  times 

fciU  along  the  west  coast. 

On  the  east  coast,  a  surprising  habit  prevails  ;  to 
l^vit,  that  in  their  houses  and  tents,  men,  women,  and 
:-Jiildren  go  about  entirely  naked — or  so,  at  least,  it 
Beenied  to  me.  Balto,  howevei-,  no  doubt  after  closer 
It'xaniination,  assured  me  that  the  grown  men  and 
kvonien  had  all  a  narrow  band  around  their  loins,  a 
lletail  which  my  Ijashfulness  had  prevented  me  from 
liscovering.  This  remarkal)le  oljservation  of  our 
[riend    Baho   is    corroborated    bv    the    maioritv   of 
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travellers  who  have  undertaken  researches  on  the 
subject,  so  I  am  bound  to  believe  them.  This  band, 
which  the  travellers  are  pleased  to  designate  under- 
drawers — how  far  it  deserves  such  a  name  I  will  I 
leave  to  the  reader  to  judge  from  the  accompanying 
illustration — is,  I  am  told,  called  ncitit  by  the  Green- 
landers. 

In  former  days  this  simple  indoor  garb  w^as  worn 
all   over   Greenland,  right   up  to  the  northernmost  j 


OEEEXI.AXl)   INDOdR   DIlEfifi   (EAST   COASX). 
(1>  Male  i:o8tume.    (2)  Fcniale  ciwtumc, 

settlements  on  Smith's  Sound,  wliere,  indeed,  it  '^j 
still  in  use. 

This  light  raiment  is,  of  course,  very  wholesome;! 
for  the  many  layers  of  skins  in  the  outdoor  dress! 
greatly  impede  transpiration,  and  it  is  therefore  a| 
naiJ^-al  impulse  which  leads  the  Eskimo  to  throwj 
them  off  in  the  warm  rooms,  where  they  would  hi 
particularly  insanitary.  When  the  Europeans  caniel 
to  the  country,  however,  this  free-and-easy  custoiJ 
offended  their  sense  of  propriety,  and  the  missionaiiHi 
preaclied    against    it.      Thus    it   lia))pens    tlial     tlu 
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iialiuual  indoor  dress  has  been  abolished  on  the 
west  coast.  Whether  this  has  led  to  an  improve- 
ment in  morality,  I  cannot  say — I  have  my  doubts. 
That  it  has  not  been  coiulucive  to  sanitation,  I  can 
unhesitatingly  declare. 

The  Eskimos,  however,  are  still  very  unsophisti- 
cated with  respect  to  the  exposure  of  tiieir  person. 
Many  women,  it  is  true,  make  some  attempt  to  con- 
ceal their  nudities?  when  a  European  enters  their 
i  liouses ;  btit  1  grea'ly  fear  that  this  is  rathe'*  an 
afleotation  which  tliey  think  will  please  ns,  than  a 
ic'suH  of  renl  modesty  ;  and  when  they  discover  that 
Iw*^  are  not  greatly  impi-essed  by  their  attempts,  they 
very  Koon  give  them  up.  In  regard  to  their  own 
I  countrymen  they  show  very  little  sense  of  modesty. 

Tlie  hair  of  the  Eskimos  is  coal-l)lack,  coarse  and 

I  Btraiffht,  like  horsehair,  and  is  allowed  by  the  men 

to  oTow  wild.     On  the  east  coast  thev  usuallvdo  not 

(Ut  it  at  all,  even  regarding  it  as  dangerous  to  lose 

any  of  it;  they  keep  it  back  from  the  face  by  means 

lof  a  band  or  thong.     Sometimes  they  take  it  into 

their  Uea'h  to   cut   the  hair  of  children,  and  the 

|('hildre«>«o  treated  must  continue  all  tiirough  their  lives 

|to  cut  iheir  hair,  and  nmst  also  observe  certain  fixed 

li'onriaHlieK  in  the  matter  ;  for  instance,  they  must  cut 

jtli*'  <'ar«    and    fails   of   their   dogs   wliile    they    are 

I'lijjjjieH.     Iron  must  on  no  account  come  in  contact 
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with  the  hair,  which  is,  therefore,  sawn  off  with  the 
jawbone  of  a  Greenland  shark. 

The  women  knot  their  hair  in  a  tuft  upon  tlie 
croA  a  of  the  head.  This  they  do  by  gathering  it 
tightly  together  from  all  sides  and  tying  it  up,  on  the 
east  coast  with  a  thong,  on  the  west  coast  with 
ribbons  of  various  colours.  Unmarried  womenjzsrear 
a  red  ribbon,  which  they  exchange  for  green  if  they 
have  had  a  child.  Married  women  wear  a  blue,  and 
widows  a  black  ribbon.  If  a  widow  wants  to  marry 
again  she  will  probably  mingle  a  little  red  with  the 
black ;  elderly  widows,  who  have  given  up  all  thought 
of  marriage,  often  wear  a  white  ribbon.  If  a  widow 
gives  birth  to  a  child,  she  too  must  assume  the  green  j 
ribbon. 

Her  top-knot  is  the  pride  of  the  Greenland! 
woman,  and  it  must  stand  as  stiff  and  straight  up  in  i 
the  air  as  possible.  This  is,  of  course,  held  especially  >. 
important  by  the  young  marriageable  women,  and 
as  they  are  scarcely  less  vain  than  their  European 
sisters,  they  draw  the  hair  so  tightly  together  that  it 
is  gradually  torn  away  from  the  forehead,  the  temples 
and  the  neck,  whence  they  often  become  more  or  less 
bald  while  still  comparatively  young.  'J'his  does  not 
add  greatly  to  their  attractiveness,  but  is,  never- 
theless, a  speaking  proof  of  the  vanity  of  human  j 
nature. 
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In  order  to  get  the  hair  thoroughly  well  knotted 
together,  and  at  the  same  time  to  give  it  the  glisten- 
ing appearance  which  is  prized  as  a  beauty,  they 
have  furthermore  the  habit  of  steeping  it  in  urine 
before  doing  it  up,  thus  making  it  moist  and  easier 
to  tighten. 

Mothers  lick  their  children  instead  of  washing 
tliPin,  or  at  least  did  so  in  former  da3^s  ;  and  as  to  the 
insects  they  come  across  in  the  process,  their  principle 
is,  '  They  bite,  therefore  they  must  be  bitten.' 

If  any  should  be  offended  by  these  peculiarities 
in  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Greenlanders, 
they  ought  to  reflect  that  their  own  forefathers,  not 
so  many  generations  ago,  conducted  themselves  not 
so  very  differently.  Let  them  read  the  accounts  of 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Teutonic  peoples  some  cen- 
turies ago,  and  they  will  learn  many  things  that  will 
surprise  them. 


* 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE   '  KAIAK      AND    [TS   APPURTENANCES 


A  SUPERFICIAL  exainiiiation  of  certain  details  in  the 
outward  life  of  the  Eskimo  might  easily  lead  to  the 
erroneous  conclusion  that  he  stands  at  a  low  ijrade  of 
civilisation.  When  we  take  the  trouble  to  look  a 
little  more  closely  at  him,  we  soon  see  him  in 
another  light. 

Many  people  nowadays  are  vastly  impressed  with 
the  greatness  of  our  age,  with  all  the  inventions  and 
the  progress  of  which  we  daily  hear,  and  which 
appear  indisputably  to  exalt  the  highly-gifted  white 
race  far  over  all  others.  These  people  would  learn 
much  by  paying  close  attention  to  the  development 
of  the  Eskimos,  and  to  the  tools  and  inventions 
by  aid  of  which  they  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life 
among  natural  surroundings  which  place  such  piti- 
fully small  means  at  their  disposal. 

Picture  a  people  placed  upon  a  coast  so  desert 
and  inhospitable  as  that  of  Greenland,  cut  off  from 
the  outer  world,  without  iron,  without  firearms,  with- 
out any  resources  except  those  provided  by  Nature 
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upon  the  spot.  These  consist  solely  of  stone,  a  little 
drift- wood,  skins,  and  bone  ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  the 
latter  they  must  first  kill  the  animals  from  which  to 
take  them.  We,  in  their  place,  would  inevitably  go  to 
the  wall,  if  we  did  not  get  lielp  from  home ;  but  the 
Eskimo  not  only  manages  to  live,  but  lives  in  con- 
tentment and  happiness,  while  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  has,  to  him,  meant  nothing  but 
ruin. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  realise  more  vividly 
upon  what  an  accumulation  of  experiences  the  civili- 
sation of  this  people  rests,  I  shall  try  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  way  in  which  we  must  conceive  it  to  havfi 
arisen. 

Let  us,  then,  assume  that  the  ancestors  of  the 
Eskimos,  according  to  Dr.  Eink's  opinion,  lived  in 
long  bygone  ages  somewhere  in  the  interior  of 
Alaska.  They  must  at  all  events  have  been  in- 
landers somewhere  and  at  some  time,  either  in 
I  America  or  in  Asia.  Besides  being  liunters  upon 
land,  these  Eskimos  must  also  have  gone  a-fishing 
upon  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  birch-bark  canoes,  im 
til.'  iidand  Eskimos  of  Alaska  and  the  Indians  of  the 
Xurth-West  do  to  this  day.  In  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, some  of  these  inland  Eskimos  must  either  have 
iH'en  allured  by  the  riches  of  the  sea  or  nmst  have 
I'cen  pressed  upon  by  hostile  and  more  warlike  Indian 
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tribes,  so  that  they  must   have   migrated   in   their  | 
canoes  down  the  river-courses  toward  the  western 
and  northern  coasts.     The  nearer  they  drew  to  the  | 
sea,  the  more  scanty  became  the  supply  of  wood, 
and  they  had  to  hit  upon  some  other  material  than 
birch-bark  with  which  to  cover  their  canoes.     It  is 
not  at  all  improbable  that  before  leaving  the  riven  I 
they  had  made  experiments  with  the  skins  of  aquatic 
animals ;    for  we  still  see  examples  of  this  among  | 
several  Indian  tribes. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  Eskimo  encoun- 
tered the  rough  sea  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  that! 
he  thought  of  giving  his  boat  a  deck,  and  at  last  ol 
closing  it  in  entirely  and  joining  his  own  skin-jacket 
to  it  so  that  the  whole  became  watertight.  The 
kaiak  was  now  complete.  But  even  these  inventions, 
which  seem  so  simple  and  straightforward  now  that 
we  sen  them  perfected — what  huge  strides  of  pro- 
gress must  they  not  have  meant  in  their  day,  andl 
how  much  labour  and  how  many  failnrcs  must  flie\| 
not  have  cost ! 

Arrived  at  the   sea-coast,  these  Kskimos  of  tkl 
past  soon  discovered  tliat  tli(>ir  existence  dependpdl 
almost  entirely  u])on  the  capture  of  seals.     To  this. 
then,  tliey  directed  all  their  cuiuiing,  and  the  kaiakj 
guided  them  to  the  discovery  of  the  many  i-emark 
ttble  and  adnurablc  seal-hunting  instruments,  whicli 
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they  brought  to  higher  and  ever-higher  perfection, 
and  which  prove,  indeed,  in  the  most  striking  fasliion, 
what  ingenious  animals  many  of  us  human  beings 
really  are. 

The  bow  and  arrow,  which  they  used  on  land, 
tliey  could  not  handle  in  their  constrained  position 
[inthekaiak;  therefore,  they  had  to  fall  back  upon 
throwing-weapons. 

The  idea  of  these,  too,  they  borrowed  from 
I  America,  making  use  in  the  first  instance  of  the 
Indian  darts  with  steering-feathers,  which  they  had 
themselves  used  in  hunting  upon  land.  Small  har- 
poons or  javelins  of  this  sort  are  still  in  use  among 
Eskimos  of  the  southern  part  of  the  west  coast  o*f 
lAlaska. 

As  one  passes  northward  along  this  coast,  how- 
lever,  the  feathers  soon  disappear,  and  are  replaced 
hy  a  httle  bladder  fastened  to  the  shaft  of  the  javelin. 
jThis  device  lias  been  found  necessary  in  order  to 
Jprevent  the  harpooned  sc-als  from  diving  and  swim- 
jming.  Further,  it  has  been  found  necessary  so  to 
Vrange  the  point  of  the  javelin  that  it  cannot  be 
|l)roken  by  the  seal's  violent  efforts  to  get  rid  of  it, 
l)ut  detaches  itself  instead  (at  c  on  accompanying 
engraving)  and  remains  hanging  to  a  line  (from  1 
h  b)  fastened  (at  />')  to  the  middle  of  the  javelin 
tliaft,  wiiich  is  thus  made  to  take  a  transverse  posi- 
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tion,  and  still  further  to  impede  the  movements  of  j 
the  seal  when  it  rushes  away  with  it.     Such  was  the 
origin  of  the  so-called  bladder-dart,  known  to 
all  Eskimo  tribes  who  live  by  the  sea. 

The  bladder   is   made   of  a   seagull's  or 
cormorant's  gullet,  inflated  and  dried.     It  is 
fastened  to  the  javelin-shaft  by  means  of  a  i 
piece  of  bone  with  a  hole  bored  through  it  | 
for  the  purpose  of  blowing  up  the  bladder. 
This  hole  is  closed  with  a  little  wooden  plug. 

From  this  bladder-dart  the  Eskimo's  prin- 1 
cipal  hunting-weapon — the  ingenious  harpoon 
with   bladder  and    line — has    probably   de- 
veloped.    In  order  to  cope  with  the  larger 
marine  animals,  the  size  of  the  bladder  was 
doubtless  gradually  increased ;   but  the  dis- 
advantage of  this-  -the  fact  that  it  offered  too 
much  resistance  to  the  air  to  be  thrown  far 
and  with  force — must  soon  have  been  felt, I 
The  bladder   was   then   separated   from   the 
javelin,   and  only  attached  to  its   point  by 
means  of  a  long  and  strong  line,  the  harpoon- 
line.     The   harpoon,  which   was   now  madej 
larger  and  heavier  than  the  original  javelin, 
was  henceforward   thrown   by   itself,   but   drawingj 
the  line  after  it.     The  bladder,  fastened  to  the  otherl 
end  of  the  lino,  remained   in   the   kaiak  until   thel 
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animal  liad  been  pierced,  when  it  was  thrown  over- 
board. 

This  harpoon,  with  all  its  ingenuity  of  structure, 
ranks,  along  with  the  kaiak,  as  the  highest  achieve- 
ment of  the  Eskimo  mind.^ 

Its  shaft  is  made  in  Greenland  of  red  drift-wood 
—a  sort  of  fir  from  Siberia,  drifted   by   the   polar 
current  across  the  Polar  Sea—which  is  heavier  than 
the  white  drift-wood  used  in  making   smaller   and 
lighter  projectiles.      The  upper  end  of  the  shaft  is 
fitted  with  a  thick  and  strong  plate  of  bone,  on  the 
top  of  which  is  fixed  a  long  bone  foreshaft— com- 
monly made  of  walrus  or  narwhal  tusk— which  is 
fastened  to  the  shaft  by  means  of  a  joint  of  thongs, 
so  that  a  strong   pressure  or   blow  from   the  side, 
instead  of  shattering  the  foreshaft,  causes  it  to  break 
off  at  the  joint.     This  foreshaft  fits  exactly  into  a 
hole  in  the  harpoon-head  proper,  which  is  made  of 
bone,  generally  of  walrus  or   narwhal  tusk.     It  is 
now  always  provided  with  a  point,  or  rather  a  sharp 
blade,  of  iron;  in  earlier   days   they  used  flint  or 
simply  bone.     The  harpoon-head  is  fastened  to  the 
harpoon-line  by  means  of  a  hole  hovad  through  it, 

'  The  Indians  of  the  North-West  and  the  Tchuktchi-and  even  if 
1  am  not  mistaken,  the  K.^riaks  and  the  Karatchatkans-use  the 
same  harpoon,  with  a  Hne  and  large  bladder,  in  hunting  sea  animals 
throwing  the  harpoon  from  the  bow  of  their  large  open  canoes  or  skin' 
'>oal«.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  they  have  learned  the  me  of 
I  these  instrnments  from  the  Eskimos. 
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and  is  provided  with  barbs  or  hooks  so  that  it 
sticks  fast  wherever  it  penetrates.  It  is, 
moreover,  so  adjusted  that  it  works  itself 
transversely  into  the  flesh  as  the  wounded 
seal  tugs  at  the  line.  It  is  attached  to  the 
harpoon  shaft  by  being  fitted  to  the  before- 
mentioned  foreshaft,  whereupon  the  line  is 
hooked  on  to  a  peg,  placed  some  distance  up 
the  harpoon-shaft  (at  a),  by  means  of  a  per- 
forated piece  of  bone  fixed  at  the  proper 
distance.  Thus  the  head  and  the  shaft  are 
held  firmly  together. 

When  the  harpoon  strikes  and  the  seal 
begins  to  plunge,  the  bone  foreshaft  instantly 

breaks  off  at  the  joint 
(see  illustration),  and  the 
harpoon-head,  with  the 
line  attached  to  it,  is  thus 
loosened  from  the  shaft, 
w^hich  floats  up  to  the 
surface  and  is  picked  up 
by  its  owner,  while  the 
seal  dashes  away,  drag- 
ging the  line  and  bladder 
after  it.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, I  think,  that  it 
HAKPooN.  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  I 
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more  ingenious  appliance,  composed  of  such  materials 

as  bone,   sealskin,  and   drift- 
wood;   and  we   may  be  sure 

that  it  has  cost  the  labour  of 

many  generations. 

Two  forms  of  this  harpoon 

are  in  use  in  Greenland.     The 

one  is  called  undh-,  its  butt-end 

is   finished   off  with    nothinfr 

more  than  a  bone  knob,  and  it 

is  longer  and  slighter  than  the 

other.     This  is  called  ernang- 

nak,  and  has   at   its  butt-end 

two  flanges  or  wings  of  bone, 
now  commonly  made  of  whale- 
rib,  designed  to  increase  the 
weight  of  the  harpoon  and  to 
guide  it  through  the  air.  It  is 
one  of  these  which  is  repre- 
sented on  p.  36.^ 

At  Godthaab  the  ernangnak 
was  most  in  use  ;  but  I  heard 
old  hunters  complaining  that, 

'  In  North  Greenland  there  is  yet  a 
third  and  larger  form  of  the  harpoon, 
which  is  used  in  walrus  hunting,  and  is 
hurled  without  a  throwing-stick ;  it  has 
instead  two  bone  knobs,  one  for  the 
thumb  and  one  for  the  forefinger.  the  head  of  the  harpoon. 
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in  a  wind,  it  was  more  difficult  to  throw  than  the 
unak,  since  a  side  gust  was  apt  to  take  too  strong 
hold  of  the  bone  flanges  and  to  make  the  harpoon 
twist. 

The  harpoon  line  is  made  of  the  hide  either  of 
the  bearded  seal  {Phoca  harhata)  or  of  the  young 
walrus.  It  is  generally  from  15  to  18  yards  long, 
and  a  good  quarter  of  an  inch  (about  7  millimetres) 
thick. 

For  the  bladder  they  use  the  hide  of  a  young 
ringed  seal  {Phoca  fa-tida).  The  skin  is  slipped  cfi', 
as  nearly  as  possible  whole,  the  hair  \ii  removed,  tlie 
aperf.ures  at  the  head,  the  fore  hmbs,  and  the  hind 
limbs  are  tied  up  so  as  to  be  air-tight,  nnd  the  whole 
is  dried. 

The  line  is  coiled  upon  the  kaiak-stand,  which  is 
fixed  in  front  of  the  man.  It  serves  to  keep  the  coil 
well  above  the  sea,  which  is  always  washing  over  the 
deck;  and  thus  the  line  is  always  ready  to  lun  out 
without  fouling  when  the  harpoon  is  thrown. 

The  harpooned  seal  is  killed  by  means  of  a  lance 
(angiivigak).  This  consists  of  a  wooden  shaft  (com- 
monly made  of  the  light  white  drift  wood,  in  order 
that  it  may  carry  well),  a  long  bone  foresLaft,  and  an 
iron-bladed  tip.  In  former  days  flint  was  used  in- 
stead of  iron.  The  foreshaft  is  generally  made  of 
reindeer  horn  or  else  of  narwhal  tusk.     In  order  that 
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the  seal  may  not  break  it  off,  it  is  fastened 
shaft  by  a  joint  similar  to  that  which  fastens 
the  foreshaft  to  the  harpoon. 

The  Eskimos  have  also  the  so  called  bird- 
dart  {nufit).  Its  shaft  is  likewise  of  white 
drift-wood.  Its  point  consists  of  a  long  nar- 
row spike,  now  made  of  iron,  but  in  earlier 
times  of  bone ;  and  besides  this  there  are 
fastened  to  the  middle  of  the  shaft  three 
forward-slanting  spikes,  made  of  reindeer- 
horn  and  provided  with  large  barbs,  The 
idea  is  that  if  the  end  of  the  dart  does  not 
pierce  the  bird,  the  shaft  shall  glide  along 
it,  and  one  of  these  outstanding  spikes  must 
strike  and  penetrate  it;  and  it  is  thus,  in 
fact,  that  the  bird  is  generally  brought  down. 
Another  invention,  this,  which  no  one  need 
bliigh  to  own. 

All  these  projectiles  can,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  be  traced  back  to  the  Indian  feather-      ||  ^ 
dart. 

But  in  order  to  throw  their  weapons  fur- 
ther and  with  greater  force,  the  Eskimos  have 
invented  an  appliance  which  distinguishes 
them  from  all  surrounding  races,  whether 
American  or  Asiatic.  This  invention  is  the 
throwing'/ftiek.     Oddly  enough,  this  admirable 
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device,  whicli  by  its  sling-like  action  greatly  aug- 
ments the  length  and  strength  of  the  arm,  is  known 
in  very  few  parts  of  the  world — probably  only  in 
three.  It  is  found  in  Australia  in  a  very  primitive 
form,  among  the  Conibos  and  Purus  on  the  Upper 
Amazon,  where  it  is  scarcely  more  developed  than  in 
Australia,  and  finally  among  the  Eskimos,  where  it 
has  reached  its  highest  perfection.^     We  can  scarcely 


THROWING-STICK    WITH    BIKD-DAHT. 


conjecture  that  the  thro  wing-stick,  appearing  in 
places  so  remote  from  each  other,  springs  from  any 
common  origin,  and  we  must  thus  accept  the  Eskimo 
form  of  it  as  an  original  invention  of  that  particular 
race.  It  is  generally  made  in  Greenland  of  red  drift- 
wood, and  is  about  half  a  yard  long  (fourteen  sticks 
in  my  possession  range  from  42  to  52  centimetres  in 
length).  At  its  lower  and  broader  end  it  is  about 
3  inches  (7  or  8  centimetres)  in  width,  and  is  flat, 

'  As  to  the  different  forms  of  the  throw  'ng-stick  among  the  Eskimos, 
see  Mason''  paper  upon  them  in  the  Annual  Report,  &c.  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  for  1884,  Part  II.  p.  279. 
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I  with  a  thickness  of  rather  more  than  half  an  inch 
(about  11  centimetre).     The  sides,  at  the  lower  and 
])roader  end,  have  indentations  in  them  for  convenience 
in  grasping — on  one  side  for  the  thumb,  on  the  other 
for  the  fore-finger ;  while  on  the  upper  flat  side  there 
runs  a  long  groove  along  the  whole  length  of  the  stick, 
to  receive  the  dart  or  harpoon.'     The  throwing-stick 
is  found  in  two  forms.     The  one  is  most  used  for  the 
bladder-dart  and  the  bird-dart;  it  has  at  the  upper 
I  narrow  end  a  knob  which  fits  into  an  indentation  in  a 
Iplate  of  bone  fixed   to  the   butt  end  of  the  dart. 
j(Compare   illustrations   on   pp.    40   and   42).      The 
jother  form  is  used  for  harpoons  and  lances  ;  it  has  a 
Ihole  in  the  upper  narrow  end,  into  which  fits  a  back- 
Iward-slanting  spur  in  the  side  of  the  harpoon  or  lance- 
shaft,  and  it  has  besides  another  hole  further  down 
|and  near  the  grip,  into  wdiich  fits  another  slanting 
spur.      (Compare   illustration,   p.    43).      Tlirowing- 
sticks  of  this  sort  are  used  in  the  North,  for  example 
|in  Siikkertoppen,  for  the  bird-dart  as  well. 

A  third  form  of  the  throwing-stick  is  used  in  the 
most  southern  part  of  Greenland  and  on  the  east 
coast  for  the  ernangnak  or  flange  harpoon.  This 
pm  has  in  its  upper  narrow  end  a  small  knob,  as  in 

'  In  some  places— for  example,  in  the  most  southern  part  of  Green- 
m  and  on  the  East  Coast— there  is  only  a  hollow  for  the  thumb,  while 
Ihe  other  side  is  smooth  or  edged  with  a  piece  of  bone  in  which  are 
*otchoK  to  prevent  the  hand  from  slipping. 
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the  bird-dart  throw ing-stick,  and  this  knob  fits  into 
an  indentation  in  the  butt  end  of  the  harpoon  between 
the  bone  flanges  ;  in  the  lower  end  of  the  shaft,  on 
the  other  hand,  near  the  grip,  there  are  one  or  even 
two  holes  into  w^hich  fit  bone  knobs  in  the  side  ot'l 
the  harpoon  shaft,  as  above  described. 

When  the  harpoon  or  the  dart  is  to  be  hurled,! 


THE   BIRD  DAnT   THROWN. 


the  throwing-stick,  of  whatever  form  it  may  be,  is 
seized  by  the  grip  and  held  backward,  together 
with  the  weapon,  in  a  horizontal  position.  (See 
illustration,  page  40) ;  being  then  jerked  forward 
with  force,  its  lower  end  comes  away  from  the  dart 
or  harpoon,  while,  with  the  upper  end,  still  fitted  to  its 
knob  or  peg  (see  illustrations  on  this  and  the  next 
page),  the  thrower  hurls  the  weapon  away  to  a  coh' 
biderable  uirUance  and  with  great  accuracy.  This 
an  extremely  simple  and  effective  invention. 
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Besides  the  weapons  above  mentioned,  the  Eskimo 
I  has  behind  him  in  his  kaiak,  when  he  goes  out  hunt- 
ing, a  knife  with  a  handle  about  4  feet  long  (1-20 
inetre)  and  a  pointed  blade  measuring  some  8  inches 
(20  centimetres).  This  is  used  for  giving  the  seal  or 
()tlier  game  its  finishing  stroke.  He  has,  moreover, 
a  smaller  knife  lying  before  him  in  the  kaiak  ;  it  is 
used,  amongst  other  things,  for  piercing  holes  in  the 


TllllOWlNO-HTICK    WITH    HAHIMKIN. 


Boal  through  which  to  pass  the  ])one  knobs  of  the 
Rowing-line,  wherewith  the  seal  is  made  fast  to  the 
<aiak  and  towed  to  land.  To  this  end,  too,  he  always 
['allies  with  him  one  or  more  towing  bladders,  which 
lie  inflates  and  fastens  to  the  seal  in  order  to  keej) 
It  afloat.  These  bladders  are  made  of  the  pouch  of 
Biiiall  whales  [e.g.  the  grampus). 

To  complete  this  descripticm,  I  should  also  men- 
jion  the  bone  knife  which  forms  part  of  the  kaiak- 
liians  outfit,  especially  in  winter,  and  wliich  is  prin- 
|ipally  used  for  scraping  the  ice  ofl'  the  kaiak. 
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From  the  accompanying  draw- 
ing, the  reader  will  be  able  to 
form  an  idea  of  how  all  these 
weapons  are  fitted  to  the  kaiak 
when  it  is  in  full  hunting  trim  : 
a  is  the  kaiak-opening ;  b,  tne 
harpoon-bladder ;  c,  the  kaiak- 
stand  with  coiled  harpoon-line  (e); 
d,  the  harpoon  hanging  in  its 
place  ;  /,  the  lance ;  g,  the  kaiak- 
knife ;  h,  the  bladder-dart ;  i,  the 
bird-dart ;  k,  its  throwing-stick. 

But  the  most  important  thing 
of  all  yet  remains,  and  that  is  a 
description  of  the  kaiak  itself. 

It  has  an  internal  framework 
of  wood.  This,  of  which  the 
reader  can,  I  hope,  form  some 
conception  from  the  accompany- 
ing drawing,  was  formerly  always 
made  of  drift-wood,  usually  of  the 
white  wood,  whicli  is  lightest. 
For  the  ribs,  osiers  were  some- 
times used,  from  willow  l)uslies 
which  are  found  growing  far  uj) 
the  fiords.  In  later  days  they 
have  got  into  the  habit  of  buying 
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European  boards  of  spruce  or  Scotch  fir  in  the  west 
coast  colonies,  although  drift-wood  is  still  considered 
preferable,  especially  on  account  of  its  lightness. 

This  framework  is  covered  externally  with  skins, 
as  a  rule  with  the  skin  of  the  saddleback  seal  {Phoca 
gmnlandica),  or  of  the  bladder-nose  or  hood  seal 
[Cystophora  cristata).  The  latter  is  not  so  durable 
or  so  water-tight  as  the  former  ;  but  the  skin  of  a 
young  bladder-nose,  in  which  the  pores  are  not  yet 
very  large,  is  considered  good  enough.  Those  who 
can  afford  it  use  the  skin  of  the  bearded  seal  {Phoca 
bdi'bata),  which  is  reckoned  the  best  and  strongest ; 
but,  as  it  is  also  used  for  harpoon  lines,  it  is,  as  a 
rule,  only  on  the  south  and  east  coast  that  it  is  found 
m  such  quantities  that  it  can  be  commonly  used  for 
covering  the  kaiak.  The  skin  of  the  great  ringed 
seal  {Phoca  f(£tida)  is  also  used,  but  not  so  frequently. 

The  preparation  of  the  kaiak-skins  will  be  de- 
scribed subsequently,  in  Chapter  VIII.  They  are 
genei-ally  fitted  at  once  to  the  kaiak  in  a  raw  state  ; 
but  if  they  have  been  already  dried  they  must  be 
carefully  softened  for  several  days  before  they  can 
be  used.  The  point  is  to  get  them  as  moist  and 
pliant  as  possible,  so  that  they  can  be  thoroughly 
(  well  stretched,  and  remain  as  tense  as  a  drum-head 
when  tliey  dry.  The  preparation  of  the  skins,  and 
Mho  sowing  and  stretching  them  on  the  kaiak,  l)elongs 
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to  the  women's  department ;  it  is  not  very  easy 
work,  and  woe  to  them  if  the  skin  sits  badly  or  isj 
too  slack !     They  feel  it  a  great  disgrace. 

All,  or  at  any  rate  a  great  many,  of  the  women  I 
of  the  village  are  generally  present  when  a  kaiak  is  I 
being  covered  ;  it  is  a  great  entertaiiiment  to  them,! 
especially  as,  in  reward  for  their  assistance,  they  arel 
often  treated  to  coffee  by  the  owner  of  the  kaiak 
The  cost  of  the  entertainment  ranges,  according  toj 
his  wealth,  from  threepence  or  fourpence  up  to  a| 
shilling  or  more. 

In  the  middle  of  the  kaiak's  deck  there  is  a  holej 
just  large  enough  to  enable  a  man  to  get  his  legs! 
through  it  and  to  sit  down  ;  his  thighs  almost  enl 
tirely  fill  the  aperture.     Thus  it  takes  a  good  deal  oil 
practice  before  one  can  slip  into  or  out  of  the  kaiakj 
with  any  sort  of  ease.     The  hole  is  surrounded  bv 
the  kaiak-ring.  which  consists  of  a  hoop  of  wood 
It  stai  is  a  little  more  than  an  inch  (3  or  3^  centi| 
metres)  above  the  kaiak's  deck,  and  the  waterpron! 
jacket,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  is  drawn  over  i; 
At  the  spot  where  the  rower  sits,  pieces  of  old  kaiak ' 
skin  are  laid  in  the  bottom  over  the  ribs,  with  a  pieo 
of  bearskin  or  other  fur  to  make  the  seat  softer. 

As  a  rule,  each  hunter  makes  his  kaiak  for  him 
gelf,   and  it  is  fitted  to  the  man's  size  just  like  r; 
garment.     A  kaiak  for  a  Oreenlandcr  of  averafrf  sIkJ 
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measures,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Godthaab,  about 
6  yards  (51  metres)  in  length.  The  greatest  breadth  of 
deck,  in  front  of  the  kaiak-ring,  is  about  18  inches  (45 
centimetres),  or  a  little  more ;  but  the  boat  narrows  con- 
siderably towards  t^e  bottom.  The  breadth,  of  course, 
varies  according  to  the  width  of  the  man's  thighs, 
and  is  generally  no  greater  than  just  to  allow  him  to 
slip  in.  I  should  note,  however,  that  the  kaiaks  in 
Godthaab  fiords— as,  for  example,  at  Sardlok  and 
Karnok— were  longer  and  narrower  than  the  kaiaks 
on  the  sea-coast,  for  example  at  Kangek,  obviously 
for  the  reason  that  on  the  open  coast  they  are  ex- 
posed to  heavier  seas,  and  must  therefore  be  stiffer 
and  easier  to  handle.  The  shorter  and  broader 
kaiaks  are  better  sea-boats,  and  ship  less  water. 
The  depth  of  the  kaiak  from  deck  to  bottom  is 

Igenerally  from  5  to  6i  inches  (12  to  15  centimetres), 

Ibut  in  front  of  the  kaiak-ring  it  is  an 

linch  or  two  more,  in  order  to  give  room 

Ifor  the  thighs,  and  to  enable  the  rower 

|to  get  more  easily  into  his  place.     The 
jottoin  of  the  kaiak  is  pretty  flat,  sloping 

^0  a  very  obtuse  angle  (probably  about  140°)  in  the 

puddle.  The  kaiak  narrows  evenly  in,  both  fore  and 
aft,  and  comes  to  a  point  at  both  ends.  It  h-^A  no 
«<'!,  but  its  underpart  at  both  ends  is  generally 
"ovided  with  bone   flanges,  for   the   most   part  of 
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whale-rib,  designed  to  save  the  skin  from  beiiiir 
ripped  up  by  drift-ice,  or  by  stones  when  the  kaiak 
is  beached.  Both  points  are  commonly  provided 
with  knobs  of  bone,  partly  for  ornament,  partly  for 
protection  as  well.  ^ 

Across  tlie  deck,  in  front  of  the  kaiak-ring,  six 
thongs  are  usually  fastened,  and  from  three  to  five 
behind  the  rower.  Under  these  thongs  weapons  and 
implements  are  inserted,  so  that  they  lie  safe  and 
handy  for  use.  Pieces  of  bone  are  let  into  tin 
thongs,  partly  to  hold  them  together,  partly  to  keep 
them  a  little  bit  up  from  the  deck,  so  that  weapon^ 
can  the  more  easily  and  quickly  be  pushed  under 
them,  and  partly  also  for  the  sake  of  ornament.  To 
some  of  these  thongs  the  booty  is  fastened.  Tlie 
heads  of  ])irds  are  stuck  in  under  them ;  seals, 
whales,  or  halibut  are  attached  by  towing-lines  to  the 
thongs  at  the  side  of  the  kaiak  ;  and  smaller  fish  are 
not  fastened  at  all,  but  either  simply  laid  on  the  back 
part  of  the  deck  or  pushed  in  under  it. 

A  kaiak  is  so  light  that  it  can  without  difficuliy 
be  carried  on  the  head,  with  all  its  appurtenance^, 
over  several  miles  of  land. 

It  is  propelled  by  a  two-bladed  paddle,  which  is 
held  in  tlie  middle  and  dipped  in  the  water  on  eacli 
side  in  turn,  like  the  paddles  we  v,m  in  canoes.  l! 
has  p'iubably  been  developed  from  the  Indians' one 
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bladed  paddles.  Among  the  Eskimos  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Alaska  the  one-bladed  paddle 
is  universal ;  not  until  we  come  north  of  the 
Yukon  Eiver  do  we  find  two-bladed  paddles, 
and  even  there  the  single  blade  is  still  the 
more  common.  Further  north  and  eastward 
along  the  American  coast  both  forms  are 
found,  until  the  two  blades  at  last  come 
into  exclusive  use  eastward  of  the  Mackenzie 
Eiver. 

The  Aleutians  seem,  strangely  enough,  to 
be  acquainted  with  only  the  two-bladed 
paddle,^  and  this  is  also  the  case,  so  far  as 
I  can  gather,  with  the  Asiatic  Eskimos.- 

In  fair  weather  the  kaiak-man  uses  the 
so-called  half -jacket  [akuilisak).  This  is  made 
of  water-tiglit  skin  with  the  hair  removed, 
and  is  sewji  with  sinews.  Round  its  lower 
margin  run^  a  draw-string,  or  rather  a  draw- 
thong,  by  means  of  which  the  edge  of  the 
jacket  can  l)o  made  to  fit  so  closely  to  the 

^  '  On  this  point,  aee  even  such  early  authors  as  Cook  and 
Kin<?,  A  Voyage  f<,  the  Pacific  Ocean,  dtc,  3rd  ed.,  ii  r,  518 
London,  Vim.  ' 

•  It  i«  remarlsublo  that  the  inhabitants  of  St.  Lawrence 
Island  do  not  seem  to  use  the  kaial<  at  all.     They  have  large 
open  skui-boats  0,>dars)  of  the  same  build  as  those  of  the      v      y 
rchuctch..    (Cor,  ;,are  Nordenskiold.   The   Voyage  of  the    v^,,. 
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kaiak-ring  that  it  can  only  be  pressed  and  drawn 
down  over  it  with  some  little  trouble.  This  done, 
the  half-jacket  forms,  as  it  were,  a  watsr-tight 
extension  of  the  kaiak.  The  upper  margin  of 
the  jacket  comes  close  up  to  the  armpits  of  the 
kaiak-man,  and  is  supported  by  braces  or  straps, 
which  pass  over  the  shoulders  and  can  be  length- 


HALF-JACKET. 


WHOLE-JACKET. 


ened  or  shortened  by  means  of  handy  runners  or 
buckles  of  bone,  so  simple  and  yet  so  ingenious  that 
we,  with  all  our  metal  buckles  and  so  forth,  cannot 
equal  them. 

Loose  sleeves  of  skin  are  drawn  over  the  arms, 
and  are  lashed  to  the  over-arm  and  to  the  wrist,  thus 
preventing  the  arm  from  becoming  wet.  Watertiglit 
mittens  of  skin  are  drawn  over  the  hands. 
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TJiis  half-jacket  is  enough  to  keep  but  the  smaller 
waves  which  wash  over  the  kaiak.  In  a  heavier  sea, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  whole-jacket  {tuilik)  is  used! 
This  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  half-jacket,  and, 
like  it,  fitj  close  to  the  kaiak-ring,  but  is  longer' 
above,  has  sleeves  attached  to  it,  and  a  hood  which 
comes  right  over  the  head.  It  is  laced  tight  round 
the  face  and  wrists,  so  that  with  it  on  the  kaiak-man 
ran  go  right  through  the  breakers  and  can  capsize 
and  right  himself  again,  without  getting  wet  and 
without  letting  a  drop  of  water  into  the  kaiak. 

It  will  readily  be  understood  that  it  is  not  easy 
to  sit  in  a  vessel  like  the  kaiak  without  capsizing,  and 
that  it  needs  a  good  deal  of  practice  to  master  its 
l^eculiarities.  I  have  seen  a  friend  of  mine  in  Xor^ 
way,  on  making  his  first  experiment  in  my  kaiak, 
<-ipsize  four  times  in  the  space  of  two  minutes ;  no 
sooner  had  we  got  him  up  on  even  keel  and  let  him 
go,  than  he  again  stood  on  his  head  with  the  bottom 
of  the  kaiak  in  the  air. 

But  when  one  has  acquired  by  practice  a  mastery 
of  the  kaiak  and  of  the  two-bladed  paddle,  one  can 
get  through  the  water  in  all  sorts  of  weather  at  an 
astonishing  speed.  The  kaiak  is  beyond  comparison 
the  best  boat  for  a  single  oai-sman  ever  invented. 

In  order  to  become  an  accomplished  kaiak-man 
1  one  ought  to  begin  early.    The  Greenland  bovs  often 
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begin  to  practise  in  their  father's  kaiak  at  from  six 
to  eiglvt  years  old,  and  when  they  are  ten  or  twelve 
the  provident  Greenlander  gives  ^s  sons  kaiaks  of 
their  own.  This  was  the  rule,  at  any  rate,  in  former 
times.  Lars  Dalager  even  says :  '  When  the;y  are 
from  eight  to  ten  }  ears  old  they  take  seriously  to 
work  in  little  kaiaks.' 

From  this  age  onwards,  the  young  Greenlander 
remains  a  toiler  of  the  sea.  At  first  he  generally 
confines  himself  to  fishing,  but  before  long  he  ex- 
tends his  operations  to  the  more  difficuK  seal- 
hunting. 

You  cannot  rank  as  an  expert  kaiak-man  until 
you  have  mastered  the  art  of  righting  yourself 
after  capsizing.  To  do  this,  you  seize  one  end  of 
the  paddle  in  your  hand,  and  with  the  other  hand 
grasp  the  shaft  as  near  the  middle  as  possible: 
then  you  place  it  along  the  side  of  the  kaiak  with  its 
free  end  pointing  forward  towards  the  bow;  and 
thereupon,  pushing  the  '-nd  of  the  paddle  sharply 
out  to  the  side,^  and  bending  your  body  well  forward 
towards  the  deck,  you  raise  yourself  by  a  strong  cir- 
cular sweep  of  the  paddle.  If  you  do  not  come  right 
up,  a  second  stroke  may  be  necessary. 


*  "Wliile  the  paddle  is  being  pushed  out  sideways,  until  it  conies  at 
right  angles  to  the  kaiak,  it  is  held  slightly  aslant,  so  that  the  blade,  in  j 
moving,  forces  the  water  under  it,  and  ac(iuires  an  upward  leverage. 
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A  thorough  kaiak-man  can  also  right  himself 
without  an  oar  by  help  of  his  thro  wing-stick,  or 
even  without  it,  by  means  of  one  arm.  The  height 
of  arx^omplishment  is  reached  when  he  does  not  even 
need  to  u«e  the  flat  of  his  hand,  but  can  clench  it  • 
and  to  Hhow  that  he  really  does  so,  I  have  seen  a 
inm  take  a  stone  in  his  clenched  hand  before  cap- 
sizing, and  come  up  with  it  still  in  his  grasp. 

An  F^kimo  told  me  of  another  who  was  so  extra- 
ordium]y  skilful  at  righting  himself  that  he  could 
do  it  in  every  possible  way :  with  or  without  an  oar 
with  or  without  a  throwing-stick,  or  with  his  clenched 
hand.    The  only  thing  he  could  not  right  himself 
with  wa«-.his  tongue ;  and  my  informant  protruded 
tlmt  member  and  made  some  horrible  grimaces  with 
It  to  illustrate  what  exertions  it  would  cost  to  recover 
youra-lf  with  go  inconvenient  an  implement. 

In  earlier  times,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
every  at  aU  capable  kaiak-man  was  able  to  ric^ht 
^^^nmM;  but  in  these  later  days,  since  the  intro- 
duetion  of  European  civilisation,  and  the  consequent 
demier^.y  of  the  race,  this  art  has  declined,  along 
with  everything  else.  It  is  still  quite  common,  how- 
ever, m  many  places.  For  instance,  I  can  assert  of 
>ny  own  knowledge  that  at  Kangek,  near  Godthaab, 
^«''"<>«tall  the  hunters  possessed  it.  On  the  east  coast 
a^'cwdmg  to  Captain  Holm,  it  seems  to  be  usual,  yet 
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not  SO  much  so  as  it  was  in  former  times  uport  the 
west  coast.  Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  as  it  is 
far  more  necessary  on  the  west  coast,  where  there  is 
little  drift  ice  and  heavy  seas  are  connnon. 

■  A  kaiak-man  who  has  entirely  mastered  the  art 
of  righting  himself  can  defy  almost  any  weather.  If 
he  is  capsized,  he  is  on  even  keel  again  in  a  mome'it, 
and  can  play  like  a  sea-bird  with  the  waves,  and  cut 
right  through  them.  If  the  sea  is  very  heavy,  lie 
lays  the  broadside  of  his  kaiak  to  it,  holds  the 
paddle  flat  out  on  the  windward  side,  pressing  it 
against  the  deck,  bends  forward,  and  lets  the  wave 
roll  over  him  ;  or  else  he  throws  himself  on  his  side 
towards  it,  resting  on  his  flat  paddle,  and  rights  him- 
self again  when  it  has  passed.  The  prettiest  feat  of 
seamanship  I  have  ever  heard  of  is  that  to  which 
some  fishers,  I  am  told,  have  recourse  among  over- 
whelminar  rollers.  As  the  sea  curls  down  over  them 
they  voluntarily  capsize,  receive  it  on  the  bottom  of 
the  kaiak,  and  when  it  has  passed  right  themselves 
a'^ain.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  a  more 
intrepid  method  of  dealing  with  a  heavy  sea. 

If  you  cannot  right  yourself,  and  if  there  is  no 
help  at  hand,  you  are  lost  beyond  all  hope  as  soon 
as  you  capsize.  This  may  happen  easily  enough— 
a  wave  can  do  it,  or  even  the  fouling  of  the  harpoon- 
line  when  a  seal  is  struck.     Just  as  often,   too,  it 
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happens  through  an  unguarded  movement  in  cahn 
weather,  or  at  moments  when  there  seems  to  be  no 
danger. 

Many  Eskimos  find  their  death  every  year  in  this 
manner.  For  example,  I  may  state  that  in  Danish 
South  Greenland  in  1888,  out  of  162  deaths  (of  which 
90  were  of  males),  24,  or  about  15  per  cent,  (that  is 
to  say,  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the  male  mortality), 
were  caused  by  drowning  in  kaiaks. 

In  1889,  in  South  Greenland,  out  of  272  deaths 
(of  which  152  were  of  males),  24,  or  about  9  per 
cent.,  w^ere  due  to  the  same  cause.  This  in  a  popu- 
lation of  5,614,  of  which  2,591  were  males. 
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One  often  liears  the  Eskimo  accused  of  cowardice, 
This  is  no  doubt  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
accusers  have  seen  him  only  on  land,  or  in  fine 
weather  at  sea ;  and  then  he  is  too  good-natured  and 
easy-going  to  show  any  courage.  It  may  be,  too, 
they  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  place  themselves 
in  sympathy  with  his  view  of  life  ;  or  else  they  may 
have  called  upon  him  to  do  things  which  he  neither 
understood  nor  cared  about. 

If  by  courage  we  understand  the  tigerish  ferocity 
which  lights  to  the  last  drop  of  blood,  even  against 
superior  force — that  courage  which,  as  Spencer  says, 
is  undoubtedly  most  common  among  the  lowest  races 
of  men,  and  is  especially  characteristic  of  many 
species  of  animals — it  must  be  admitted  that  of  this 
tlie  Eskimos  do  not  possess  any  great  share.  They 
are  too  peaceable  and  good-natured,  for  'example,  to 
strike  back  when  attacked  ;  and  therefore  Europeans, 
ever  since  the  time  of  Kgedc  and  the  fir.st  mission 
arics,  have  been  able  to  strike  them  with  impuiiiiv 
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and  to  call  them  cowardly.  But  this  sort  of  courage 
is  held  in  no  great  respect  by  the  natives  in  Green- 
land, and  I  am  afraid  that  they  do  not  look  up  to  us 
any  the  more  because  we  exhibit  a  superabundance 
of  it.  They  have  from  all  time  respected  the  beauti- 
ful Christian  doctrine  that  if  a  man  smite  you  on  the 
right  cheek,  you  sliould  turn  to  him  the  left  also. 

But  to  conclude  from  this  that  the  Eskimo  is  a 
coward  would  be  unjust. 

To  estimate  the  worth  of  a  human  being,  you 
must  see  him  at  his  work.  Follow  the  Eskhno  to 
sea,  observe  him  there— where  his  vocation  lies—and 
you  will  soon  behold  him  in  another  light ;  for,  if  we 
understand  by  courage  that  faculty  which,  in  mo- 
ments of  danger,  lays  its  plans  with  cahnness  and 
executes  them  with  ready  presence  of  mind,  or  which 
laces  inevitable  danger,  and  even  certain  death, 
with  immovable  self-possession,  then  we  shall  find 
in  Greenland  men  of  such  courage  as  we  but  rarely 
lind  elsewhere. 

Kaiak-hunting  has  many  dangers. 

Though  his  father  may  have  perished  at  sea,  and 
|wy  likely  his  brother  and  his  friend  as  well,  the 
jMimo  nevertheless  goes  quietly  about  his  daily 
pvuik,  in  storm  no  less  than  in  calm.  If  the  weather 
iMoo  terrible,  he  may  be  chary  of  putting  to  sea; 
loxperlencc   has   taught    him   that    in   such  weather 
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many  perish ;  but  when  once  he  is  out  he  goes  ahead 
as  tliough  it  were  all  the  most  indifferent  thing  in  the 
world. 

It  is  a  gallant  business,  this  kaiak-hunting ;  it  is 
like  a  sportive  dance  with  the  sea  and  with  deatli. 
There  is  no  finer  sight  possible  than  to  see  the  kaiak- 
man  breasting  the  heavy  rollers  that  seem  utterly  to 
engulf  him.  Or  when,  overtaken  by  a  storm  at  sea, 
the  kaiaks  run  for  the  shore,  they  come  like  black 
storm-birds  rushing  Ijefore  the  wind  and  the  wa^es, 
which,  like  rolling  mountains,  sweep  on  in  their  wake. 
The  paddles  whirl  through  air  and  water,  the  body  is 
bent  a  little  forwards,  the  head  often  turned  lialf 
backwards  to  watch  the  seas  ;  all  is  life  and  spirit- 
while  the  sea  around  reeks  like  a  seethino:  cauldron, 
And  then  it  may  happen  that  when  the  game  is  at  its 
wildest  a  seal  po])s  its  liead  up  before  them.  Quicker 
than  thought  the  harpoon  is  seized  and  rushes  through 
the  foam  with  deadly  aim ;  the  seal  dashes  away  with 
the  bladder  behind  it,  but  is  presently  caught  and 
killed,  and  tlien  towed  onwards.  Everything  is  done 
with  the  same  masterly  skill  and  with  the  same  (|iiiet 
demeanoui".  The  Eskimo  never  dreams  that  he  is 
performing  feats  of  heroism. 

Here  he  is  great — and  we?  All,  in  these  sur- 
roundings we  are  apt  to  seem  very  small. 

Let  us  follow  the  Eskimo  on  a  davs  luintiujr. 
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Several  hours  before  dawn  lie  stands  ujjon  tlie 
outlook-rock  over  the  village,  and  scans  the  sea  to  as- 
certain whether  the  weather  is  going  to  be  favourable. 
Having  assured  himself  on  this  point,  he  conies  slowly 
down  to  his  house  and  gets  out  his  kaiak-jacket.  His 
breakfast  in  the  good  old  days  consisted  of  a  drink 
of  water ;  now  that  European  effeminacy  has  reached 
him  too,  it  is  generally  one  or  two  cups  of  strong 
roflee.  He  eats  nothing  in  the  morning ;  he  declares 
that  it  makes  him  uneasy  in  the  kaiak,  and  that  he 
has  more  endurance  without  t.  Nor  does  he  take 
any  food  with  him— only  a  quid  of  tobacco. 

When  the  kaiak  is  carried  down  to  the  beach  and 
the  hunting-weapons  are  ranged  in  their  places,  he 
slil^s  into  the  kaiak-liole,  makes  fast  his  jacket  over 
the  ring,  and  puts  out  to  sea.  From  other  houses  in 
the  village  his  neighbours  are  also  putting  forth  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  the  bladder-nose  that  they  are 
after  to-day,  and  the  hunting-ground  is  on  some 
banks  nine  miles  out  to  the  open  sea. 

It  is  calm,  the  smooth  sea  heaves  in  a  long  swell 
towards  the  rocky  islets  that  fringe  the  shore,  a  light 
haze  still  lies  over  the  sounds  between  them,  and  the 
t^ea-birds  floating  on  Hie  surface  yeem  double  their 
I  natural  size.  The  :>.mak>i  cut  their  w.iy  forwards, 
side  by  side,  n/aKing  on\y  a  silent  ripple  ;  the  paddles 
swing  in  an  even  rhy'hni,  while  the  men  keep  up  an 
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unbroken  stream  of  conversation,  and  now  and  tlien 
burst  out  into  merry  laughter.  Bird-darts  are  thrown 
in  sport,  now  by  one,  now  by  another,  in  order  to 
keep  eye  and  hand  in  practice.  Presently  an  auk 
comes  within  range  of  one  of  them  ;  the  dart  speeds 
through  the  air,  and  the  bird,  transfixed,  attempts, 
with  much  flapping  of  wings,  to  dive,  but  is  Ixeld  up 
next  moment  upon  tlie  point  of  the  dart.  The  point 
is  pulled  out,  the  hunter  seizes  the  bird's  beak  be- 
tween his  teeth,  and  with  a  strong  twitch  breaks  its 
r.eck  then  fastens  it  to  the  back  part  of  the  kaiak. 

Tiiey  soon  leave  the  sounds  and  islets  behind 
them  and  put  straight  out  to  the  open  sea. 

After  some  hours'  paddling,  they  have  at  last 
reached  the  hunting-ground.  Great  seal-heads  are 
seen  peering  over  the  water  in  many  directions,  and 
the  hunters  scatter  in  search  of  their  prey. 

Boas,  one  of  the  best  hunters  of  the  village,  has 
seen  a  large  he-seal  far  off,  and  has  paddled  towards 
it ;  but  it  has  dived,  and  he  lies  and  waits  for  its  re- 
appearance. There  !  a  little  way  before  him  its 
round  black  head  pops  up.  He  bends  well  forward, 
while  with  nomdem  and  wary  strokes  he  urges  the 
kaiak  toward  the  seal,  which  lies  pea<*^ful  and  undis- 
turbed, stretching  its  neck  and  rocking  up  and  down  n 
upon  the  swell.  But  suddenly  it  is  on  the  alert;  it  hn< 
caught  a  glimpHc  of  the  flash iiig  paddle-blade,  and  \m- 
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looks  straight  at  him  with  its  great  round  eyes.     He 
instantly  stops  paddling  and  sits  motionless,  while  the 
way  on  the  kaiak  carries  it  noiselessly  forward.     The 
seal  discovers  nothing  new  to  be  alarmed  at,  and 
resumes  its  former  quietude.     It    throws   its   head 
backwards,  holds  its  snout  straight  up  in  the  air,  and 
bathes  in  the  morning  sun  which  gleams  upon  its 
black,   wet   skin.     In   the   meantime   the   kaiak   is 
rapidly  nearing ;  every  time  the  seal  looks  in  that 
direction,  Boas  sits  still  and  moves  no  muscle ;  but 
as  soon  as  it  turns  its  head  away  again,  he  shoots 
forward  Hke   a  flash   of  lightning.     He   is   comintr 
within  range ;  he  gets  his  harpoon  clear,  sees  that 
the  line   is   properly  coiled   upon   the   stand ;    one 
stroke  more  and  it  is  time  to  throw— when  the  seal 
quietly  disappears   under   the   water.     It   was   not 
frightened,  and  will  consequently  come  up  again  at 
no  great  distance.     He  lies  still  and  waits.     But  the 
minutes  drag  on;  a  seal  can   remain  under  water 
an  incredible   time,   and   it   seems  even   longer   to 
one  who  is  waiting  for  his  prey.     But  the  Eskimo 
is  gifted  with  admirable  patience  ;  he  lies  absolutely 
motionless  except  for  his  head,  with  which  he  keeps 
watch  on  every  side.     At  last  the  seal's  head  once 
more  appears  over  the  water  a  little  way  off  and  to 
one  side.     He  cautiously  turns  the  kaiak,  unobserved 
%  his  prey,  and  once  more  he  shoots  towards  it 
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over  the  mirror-like  sea.  But  suddenly  it  catches 
sight  of  him  again,  looks  at  him  sharply  for  a 
moment,  and  dives.  He  knows  its  habits,  however, 
and  at  full  speed  he  dashes  tov.'^ards  the  spot  where 
it  disappeaied.  Before  many  moments  have  passed 
it  pops  up  its  head  again  to  look  around.  Now  he 
is  within  range  :  the  harpoon  is  seized  and  carried 
back  over  his  shoulder,  then  with  a  strong  move- 
ment, as  if  hurled  from  a  steel  spring,  it  rushes 
whistling  from  the  throwing-stick,  whirling  the  line 
])eliind  it.  The  sea^  .  'es  a  violent  plunge,  but  at 
the  moment  it  arches  back  to  dive,  the  harpoon- 
sinks  into  its  side,  and  buries  itself  up  to  the  shaft. 
A  few  convulsive  strokes  of  its  tail  churn  the  water 
into  foam,  and  away  it  goes,  dragging  the  harpoon- 
line  behind  it  towards  the  depths.  In  the  meantime 
Boas  has  seized  the  throwing-stick  between  his  teeth, 
and,  quicker  than  thought,  has  thrown  the  bladder 
out  v^r  the  kaiak  behind  him.  It  dances  away  over 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  now  and  then  seeming  on  the 
point  of  disappearing,  as  indeed  it  finally  does, 
liefore  long,  however,  it  again  comes  in  sight,  and 
ha  chases  after  it  as  quickly  as  his  paddle  can 
take  him,  snapping  up  on  the  way  his  harpoon- 
shaft  which  has  floated  to  the  surface.  The  lance 
is  laid  ready  for  use.  Next  moment  the  seal  comes 
up;   infuriated  at  its   inability  to    escape,    it   turns 
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upon  its  pursuer,  attacks  first  the  bladder,  Avhich  it 
tears  to  pieces,  and  then  goes  straight  for  the  kaiak. 
Again  Boas  is  within  range  ;  the  animal  arches  its 
l)ack  and  hurls  itself  forward  with  gaping  maw,  ^o 
that  the  water  foams  around  it.     A  miss  may  now 
cost  him  his  life ;  but  he  calmly  raises  his  lance  and 
sends  it  speeding   with    terrible  force   through  the 
seal's  mouth  and  out  at  the  back  of  its  neck.     A 
shudder  runs  through  it,  and  its  head  sinks  ;  but  the 
next  moment  it  raises  itself  perpendicularly  in  the 
water,  the  blood  pours  frothing  from  its  mouth,  it 
-apes  wildly  and   utters   a   smothered    roar,   while 
the  hood  over  its  nose  is  inflated  to  an  astounding 
si^e.      It   shakes    its   head    so    that    the    lanc.-e-shaa 
quivers   and   waves    to   and   fro;    but    it   does   not 
succeed  in  breaking  it  or  getting  f.-ee  from  it.     A 
moment  more  and  Boas's  second  lance  has  pierced 
through    one   of    its    fore-flappers    into    its    lungs; 
the   seal    collapses,    and    the    fight    is    over.      H^' 
paddles  up  to  its  side,  and  as  it  still  moves  a  little, 
I'e  gives  it  a  finishing  stab  with  his  long-handled 
knife.     Then  he  sets  quietly  about  pulling  out  his 
lances  and  replacing  them  in  the  kaiak,  rakes  out  hi^j 
towing-line  and  blows  up  his  towing-bladder,  which 
lie  fastens  to  the  seal,  cuts  the  harpooii-head  out  and 
once  more  makes  it  fast  to  the  shaft,  coils  the  line  on 
flic-  stand,  and  takes  out  a  new  bladder  and  places  it 
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behind  him.  Next,  the  seal's  flappers  are  lashed 
close  to  its  body,  with  the  thong  designed  for  that 
purpose,  and  the  animal  is  attached  by  means  of 
the  towing-line  to  one  side  of  the  kaiak,  so  that  it 
can  easily  be  towed  along,  its  head  being  fastened  to 
the  foremost  pair  of  thongs  on  the  deck,  and  its  tail 
to  the  hindmost.  Now  Boas  is  ready  to  look  abont 
him  for  more  game.  He  is  lucky,  and  has  not  paddled 
far  before  he  catches  sight  of  another  seal.  In  an 
instant  he  has  cast  loose  the  one  already  killed, 
which  is  kept  afloat  by  the  towing-bladder,  while  lie 
again  sets  off  in  pursuit.  This  one,  too,  he  kills, 
after  some  wary  stalking  and  eager  waiting;  he 
takes  it  in  tow  and  returns  for  his  first  prey.  The 
two  great  animals  are  fastened  one  on  each  side  of 
the  kaiak.  He  has  now  a  good  cargo,  and  cannot 
get  very  quickly  through  the  water ;  but  that  does 
not  prevent  him  from  increasing  his  bag.  As  soon 
as  another  seal  comes  in  sight  those  already  secured 
are  cast  loose,  and  when  the  next  one  is  killed  it  is 
fastened  behind  the  others.  In  this  way  one  man 
will  sometimes  come  towing  as  many  as  four  seals, 
or  even  more  at  a  pinch. 

Tobias,  in  the  meantime,  another  of  the  l)est 
hunters  of  the  village,  has  not  been  quite  so  for- 
tunate as  Boas.  lie  began  by  chasing  a  seal  which 
dived  and  did  not  come  up  again  within  sight.   Then 
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he  set  off  after  another;  hut  as  he  is  skinnnin-  over 
the  sea  towards  it  the  huge  head  of  a  hooded'seal  • 
suddenly  pops  up  right  in  front  of  the  kaiak,  and  is 
liarpooned  in  an  instant.     It  makes  a  frightful  wal- 
lowing and  dives,  the  harpoon-line  whirls  out,  but 
suddenly  gets  fouled  under  the  bird-dart  throwin^v- 
stick  ;  the  bow  of  the  kaiak  is  drawn  under  with  a'l 
irresistible  rush,  and  before  Tobias  knows  where  he 
is,  the  water  is  up  to  his  armpits,  and  nothing,  can  be 
seen  of  him  but  his  head  and  shoulders  and  the  stern 
of  tlie  kaiak,  which  sticks  right  up  into  the  air.     It 
looks  as  if  it  were  all  over  with  him  ;  those  who  are 
near  him  paddle  with  all  their  might  to  his  assist- 
ance, but  with  scant  hope  of  arriving  in  time  to  save 
him.     Tobias,  however,  is  a  lirst-rate  kaiak-man.    In 
spite  of  his  difficult  position,  he  keeps  upon  even  keel 
while  he  is  dragged  through  the  water  bv  the  seal, 
which  does  all  it  can  to  get  him  entirely  under.     At 
last  it  comes  up  again,  and  in  a  moment  he  has  seiml 
his  lance  and,  with  a  deadly  aim,  has  pierced  it  rhrht 
through  the  head.      A  feeble  movement,  and  it°  is 
'lead.     The  others  come  up  in  time  to  fnid  Tobias 
l^"«y  making  his  booty  fast  and  to  get  tlieir  pieces  of 
Wub],er  from  it.-'     They  can.iot  restrain  their  admira- 
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tion  for  his  coolness  and  skill,  and  speak  of  it  long 
aftp"  rards.  Tobias  and  Boas,  however,  are  tne  best 
1  unters  of  the  village.  It  is  related  of  them  that,  in 
ti^eir  vouncrer  days,  they  were  snch  masters  of  their 
craft  that  they  even  disdained  the  use  of  bladders. 
They  made  fast  the  harpoon-line  round  their  own 
waist  or  round  the  kaiak-ring,  and  M^hen  the  har- 
pooned seal  was  not  killed  at  the  first  stroke,  they 
let  it  drag  themselves  and  the  kaiak  after  it  instead 
of  the  bladder.  This  is  looked  upon  by  the  Green- 
landers  as  the  summit  of  possible  achievement,  but 
there  are  very  few  who  attain  such  mastery. 

Hitherto  the  weather  has  been  fine,  the  glassy 
surface  of  the  sea  has  been  heaving  softly  under  the 
rising  sun.  But  in  the  course  of  the  last  hour  or 
two,  black  and  threatening  banks  of  clouds  have 
begun  to  draw  up  over  the  southern  horizon.  Just 
as  Tobias  has  made  fast  his  seal,  a  distant  roar  is 
heard  and  a  sort  of  steam  can  be  seen  rising  over 
the  sea  to  the  southward.  It  is  a  storm  approaching, 
and  the  steam  is  the  flying  spray  which  it  drives 
before  it.  Of  all  winds,  the  Greenlanders  fear  the 
south  wind  {iiigek)  most,  for  it  is  always  violent  aiul 
sets  up  a  heavy  sea. 

The  thing  is  now  to  get  under  the  land  as  quickly 
as  possible.  Those  who  have  no  seals  in  tow  have 
the  best  of  it,  yet  tlioy  try  to  keep  with  the  others. 
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One  relieves  Boas  of  one  of  his  seals.     They  have 
not  paddled  far  before  the  storm  is  upon  them ;  it 
thrashes  the  water  to  foam  as  it  approaches,  and  the 
kaiak-men  feel  it  on  their  backs,  like  a  giant  lifting 
and  hurling   them   forward.      The   sport   has   now 
turned  to  earnest ;  the  seas  soon  tower  into  moun- 
tains of  water  and   break  and   welter  down  upon 
them.     They  are  making  for  the  land  with  the  wind 
nearly  abeam ;  but  they  are  still  far  off,  they  can  see 
nothing  around  them  for  the  spray,  and  almost  every 
wave  buries  them  so  that  only  a  few  heads,  arms, 
and  ends  of  paddles.can  be  seen  above  the  combs  of 
froth. 

Here  comes  a  gigantic  roller—they  can  see  it 
shining  black  and  white  in  the  far  distance.  It 
towers  aloft  so  that  the  sky  is  almost  hidden.  In 
a  moment  they  have  stuck  their  paddles  under  the 
thongs  on  the  windward  side  and  bent  their  bodies 
forward  so  that  the  crest  of  the  wave  breaks  upon 
their  backs.  For  a  second  almost  everything  has  dis- 
appeared ;  those  who  are  further  a-lee  await  their  turn 
in  anxiety ;  then  the  billow  passes,  and  orice  more  the 
kaiaks  skim  forward  as  before.  J3ut  such  a  sea  does 
not  come  singly ;  the  next  will  be  worse.  They  hold 
their  paddies  flat  to  the  deck  and  projecting  to  wind- 
ward, bend  their  bodies  forward,  and  at  the  moment 
when  the  white  cataract  thunders  down  upon  tlu-m 
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they  hurl  themselves  into  its  very  jaws,  thus  some- 
what breaking  its  force.  For  a  moment  they  have 
again  disappeared — then  one  kaiak  comes  up  on  even 
keel,  and  presently  another  appears  bottom  upwards. 
It  is  Pedersuak  {i.e.  the  big  Peter)  who  has  capsized. 
His  comrade  speeds  to  his  side,  but  at  the  same 
moment  the  third  wave  breaks  over  them  and  lie 
must  look  out  for  himself.  It  is  too  late — the  two 
kaiaks  lie  heaving  bottom  upwards.  The  second 
manages  to  right  himself,  and  his  first  thought  is  for 
his  comrade,  to  whose  assistance  he  once  more 
hastens.  He  runs  his  kaiak  alongside  of  the  other, 
lays  his  paddle  across  both,  bends  down  so  that  he 
ijets  hold  under  the  water  of  his  comrade's  arm,  and 
with  a  jerk  drags  him  up  upon  his  side,  so  that  lie 
too  can  get  hold  of  the  paddle  and  in  an  instant  raise 
himself  upon  even  keel.  The  water-tight  jacket  has 
come  a  little  loose  from  the  ring  on  pne  side  and 
some  water  has  got  in ;  not  so  much,  however,  but 
that  he  can  still  keep  afloat.  The  others  have  in  the 
meantime  come  up  ;  they  get  hold  of  the  lost  paddle, 
and  all  can  again  push  forward. 

It  grows  worse  and  worse  for  those  who  have 
seals  in  tow;  they  lag  far  behind,  and  the  great 
beasts  he  heaving  and  jarring  against  the  sides  of  the 
kaiaks.  They  think  of  sacrificing  their  prey,  but  one 
difficult  sea  passes  after  another,  and  they  will  still 
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try  to  l.ang  ou  for  a  while.  The  proiukst  nionieuts 
in  a  hunter's  hfe  are  those  in  wiiich  he  conies  home 
towing  liis  prey,  and  sees  his  wife's,  his  daughter's, 
and  his  handmaiden's  happy  faces  beaming  upon' 
liiin  from  the  shore.  Far  out  at  sea  he  already  sees 
Uhmu  in  his  mind's  eye,  and  rejoices  like  a  child. 
No  wonder  that  he  will  not  cast  loose  his  prey  save 
al,  Ihe  direst  i)inch  of  need. 

After  passing  through  many  ugly  rollers,  they 
liave  at  last  got  under  the  land.  Here  they  are 
«()niewhat  protected  by  a  group  of  islands  lying  far 
to  the  southward.  The  seas  become  less  violent,  and, 
as  they  gradually  get  further  in,  they  push  on  more 
cinickly  for  home  over  the  smoother  water. 

In  the  meantime  the  women  at  home  have  been 
in  the  greatest  anxiety.     When  the  storm  arose  they 
fan  up  to  the  outlook-rock  or  out  ui)on  the  headlands, 
and  stood  there  in  groups  gazing  eagerly  over  the 
angry   sea   for   their    sons,    hus])ands,    fathers,    and 
brothers.      So  they  stand  watching  and  shivering, 
until,  with  eyes  rendered  keener  by  anxiety,  they  at 
last  discern  what  seem  like  black  specks  approaching 
from  the  horizon,  and  the  whole  village  echoes  to  one 
glad  shout :  '  They  are  coming !     They  are  coming ! ' 
They  begin  to  count  how  many  there  are ;  two  are 
"li^sing!     Xo,  there  is  one  of  them!     No,  they  are 
all  there  !     They  are  all  there  ! 
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They  soon  begin  to  recognise  individuals,  partly 
by  their  method  of  paddling,  partly  by  the  kaiaks, 
although  as  yet  they  are  little  more  than  tiny  dots. 
Suddenly  there  sounds  a  wild  shout  of  joy :  '  Boase 
kaligpok!'  ('Boas  is  towing')— him  they  easily 
identify  b}  his  size.  This  joyful  intelligence  passes 
from  house  to  house,  the  children  rush  around  and 
«hout  it  in  through  tlie  windows,  and  the  groups 
npo!i  the  rocks  dance  for  joy,  Then  comes  a  new 
shout :  '  Ama  Tobiase  kaligpok  ! '  ('  Tobias  too  is 
towing ') ;  and  this  news  likewise  passes  from  house 
to  house.  Next  is  heard  :  '  Amu  Simo  kaligpok ! ' 
'Ama  David  kaligpok!'  And  now  again  comes 
another  swarm  of  women  out  of  the  houses  and  up 
to  the  rocks  to  look  out  over  the  sea  breaking  while 
a<^ainst  the  islets  and  cliffs,  where  eleven  black  dots 
can  now  and  then  be  seen  far  out  amid  the  rolling 
masses  of  water,  moving  slowly  nt'arer. 

At  last  the  leading  kaiaks  shoot  into  the  little  bight 
in  front  of  the  village.  They  are  thoGe  who  have  in> 
seals.  Lightly  and  with  assured  aim  one  after  the 
otiier  dashes  up  on  he  /lat  beach,  carried  high  ujx)!! 
the  crest  of  the  waves.  The  women  stand  r^ndy  to 
receive  tliem  and  to  draw  them  further  up. 

Tlien  come  those  who  hav<  seals  in  tow;  thty 
nuist  ])ro<'('('d  .somewhat  more  <';iiitiously.  First,  they 
fast  loose   lh<'ir  iirev  ntid  sec   that    it   comes  lo  ihc 
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hands  of  the  women  on  shore.  Then  they  themselves 
make  for  the  land.  When  once  they  have  got  out  of 
the  kaial.,  they,  like  the  first  comers,  pay  no  heed  to 
anything  but  themselves  and  their  weapons,  which 
they  carry  to  their  places  above  liigh-water  mark. 
They  do  not  even  look  at  their  prey  as  it  lies  on  the 
shore.  From  tliis  time  forward  all  work  in  connec- 
tion with  the  '  take  '  falls  to  the  share  of  the  women. 

The  men  go  to  their  homes,  take  off  their  wet 
clothes  and  put  on  their  indoor  dress,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  in  the  heathen  times  exceedingly 
airy,  but  has  now  become  more  vis-ible. 

Then  at  last  comes  the  first  meal  of  the  day  ;  but 
it  does  not  begin  in  earnest  till  the  day's  '  take  '  is 
boiled  and  served  up  in  a  huge  dish  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  floor.  Then  there  disappear  incredible 
(luautities  of  ilt.-^h  and  raw  blubber. 

When  hungei  ii,  appeased,  the  women  always  set 
themselves  to  some  household  work,  sewins  or  the 
like,  whilst  tlie  men  give  themselves  up  to  well-earned 
laziness,  or  attend  a  little  to  their  weajwns,  hang  up 
the  luirpoon-line  to  dry,  and  so  forth. 

Then  the  hunters  begin  to  relate  the  events  of  the 
ilay,  tl»e  family  listening  eagerly,  esi)ecially  the  boys. 
The  narrative  is  sober,  with  none  of  that  boasting  or 
■striving  to  impress  the  hearers  with  an  exaggerated 
itlca  of    the   dillicidties    overcome,    in    which    we 
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Europeans,  under  siniilar  circumstances,  would  often 
indulge. 

But  at  the  same  time  it  is  lively  and  picturesque, 
with  a  peculiar  breadth  of  colouring.  Experiences 
are  described  with  illustrative  gestures,  and,  as 
Dalager  says :  "  When  they  have  come  so  far  in  the 
story  that  the  cast  has  to  be  depicted,  they  swing  tlu; 
right  arm  in  the  air  while  the  left  is  held  straigiit  out 
to  represent  the  animal.  Then  the  demonstration 
goes  on  as  follows  :  '  When  the  time  came  for  using 
the  har})Oon,  I  looked  to  it,  1  took  it,  I  seized  it,  I 
gripped  it,  I  had  it  fast  in  my  liaud,  I  balanced  it ' — 
and  so  forth.  This  alone  mav  ffo  on  for  seveial 
minutes,  until  at  last  the  hand  sinks  to  represent  the 
throw ;  and  after  that  they  do  not  foiget  to  make 
note  of  the  last  twitches  given  by  the  seal." 

At  other  times  the  most  remarkable  events  ate 
dismissed  in  a  few  M'ords.  But  as  often  as  an 
oj)portunity  presents  itself,  a  broad  humour  entei\s 
into  the  narration,  and  is  unfailiuLdv  rewarded  bv 
shrieks  of  laughter  from  the  eager  listeners.  No 
more  })erfect  i)ictui'e  could  !)('  imagined  of  happy 
family  life. 

80  the  days  pass  for  tlie  Eskimo.  Although  there 
is  nothing  umisual  in  experiences  such  as  these,  tluy 
have  for  him  a  distinct  attra«'tion.  His  best  thoughts 
are  wedded  lo  the  sea,  the  hard  life  upon  it  is  for  hiiii 
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the  kernel  of  existence — and  M'lien  he  is  forced  to 
remain  at  home,  his  heart  is  heavy.     But  when  he 
•.news   old— ah,   then   the   saga   is  over.     There  is 
always  a  melancholy  in  old  age,  and  nowhere  more 
than  here.     These  kindly  old  men  have  also  in  their 
day  known  strength  and  youth — times   when  they 
were  the  pillars  of  their  little  society.     Now  they 
have  only  the  memories  of  that  life  left  to  tiiem,  and  / 
tliey  must  let  themselves  be  fed  by  others.     But  when 
tlie  young  people  come  home  from  sea  with  their 
booty,  they,  too,  hobble  down  to  the  beach  to  receive 
them ;  even  if  it  were  but  a  poor  foreignei-  like  me, 
they  were  glad  to  be  able  to  help  me  asliore  with  my 
k;nak.    And  then  when  evening  comes  they  set  theni- 
S(4ves  to  story-telling  ;  adventure  follows  adventiii-e, 
the  past  comes  to  life  again,  and  the  young  people 
are  spurred  on  to  action. 

The  hunting  is  often  more  dangerous  than  tliat  ^ 
described  above.  It  will  easily  be  understood  that 
fmin  his  constrained  position  in  the  kaiak,  which 
does  not  permit  of  much  turning,  the  hunter  can- 
not thi'ow  backwards  or  to  the  right.  If,  then, 
a  wounded  seal  suddenly  attacks  him  from  these 
M'larters,  it  recpiires  both  skill  and  i)rcsence  of  mind 
to  elude  it  or  to  turn  so  quickly  as  'o  aim  a  fatal 
"now  at  it  before  it  has  time  to  do  liim  damage.  It 
1'^  just  as  bad  when  he  is  attacked  from  })elow,  or 
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when  the  animal  suddenly  shoots  up  close  at  his  side, 
for  it  is  lightning-like  in  its  movements  and  lacks 
neither  courage  nor  strength.  If  it  once  gets  up  on 
the  kaiak  and  capsizes  it,  there  is  little  hope  of 
rescue.  It  will  often  attack  the  hunter  under  water, 
or  throw  itself  upon  the  bottom  of  the  kaiak  and 
tear  holes  in  it.  In  such  a  predicament,  it  needs  very 
unusual  self-mastery  to  preserve  the  coolness  neces- 
sary for  recovering  oneself  upon  even  keel  and  re- 
newing the  fight  with  the  furious  adversary.  And 
yet  it  sometimes  happens  that  after  being  thus 
capsized  the  kaiak-man  brings  the  seal  home  in 
triumph. 

A  still  more  terrible  adversary  is  the  walrus ; 
therefore  there  are  generally  several  in  company 
when  they  tjo  walrus-hunting,  so  that  one  can  stand 
by  another  if  anything  should  happen.  But  often 
enough,  too,  a  single  hunter  will  attack  and  over- 
come this  monster. 

The  walrus,  I  need  scarcely  say,  is  a  huge  animal 
of  as  nuich  as  16  feet  (5  metres)  in  length,  with  a  thick 
and  tough  hide,  a  deep  layer  of  blubber,  a  terribly 
hard  skull,  and  a  powerful  body.  There  needs,  then, 
!i  sure  and  strong  arm  to  kill  it.  Tlie  walrus  has  tlie 
habit,  as  soon  as  it  is  attacked,  of  turning  upon  its 
assailant,  and  will  often,  with  its  ugly  tusks,  make 
itself  exceedingly  unpleasant.     If  there  are  several 
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walruses  in  a  flock,  they  will  very  likely  surround 
Lim  and  attack  him  all  at  once. 

Even  the  Norwegian  hunters,  who  go  after  the 
walrus  in  h^ge,  strong  boats,  each  containing  many 
men,  armed  with  guns,  lances,  and  axes— even  they 
stand  much  in  aw^e  of  it. 

How  much  more  courage  and  skill  does  it  re- 
(luire  for  the  Eskimo  to  attack  it  in  his  frail  skin 
canoe,  with  his  light  ingenious  projectiles— and 
alone  ! 

But  this  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  the  Eskimo. 
He  fights  out  his  fio-ht  with  his  dangerous  adver- 
sary ;  calmly,  with  his  lance  ready  poised  for  throw- 
ing, he  aM-aits  its  attack,  and,  coolly  seizing  his 
advcntage,  he  at  the  right  moment  plunges  the 
weapon  into  its  body. 

Coolness  is  more  than  ever  essential  in  M'alrus- 
liiiiiting,    for   the    most    unforeseen  difliculties   may 
arise ;  and  catastrophes  are  by  no  means  rare.     At 
Kaugamiut,  sonK^  years  ago,  a  kaiak  was  attacked 
iVom  below,  and  a  long  walrus-tusk  was  suddenly 
ilirust  through  its  bottom,  through  the  man's  thigh, 
a.Hl  right  up  through  the  deck.     His  connvides^'at 
once  rushed    to   his  assistance,   and    the   man   was 
rescued  and  lieli)ed  ashore. 

Besides  these  animals,  the  Eskimo  also  attacks 
^vlmlcs  from  his  litdr  kaiak.     TIkmv  is  one  spcc-ic^s  in 
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particular  which  is  more  dangerous  tlian  any  other — 
the  grampus,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  ardluk.  With  its 
strength,  its  swiftness,  and  its  horrible  teeth,  if  it 
happens  to  take  the  offensive,  it  can  make  an  end  of 
a  kaiak  in  an  instant.  Even  the  Eskimo  fears  it ; 
but  that  does  not  prevent  him  from  attacking  it 
when  opportunity  offers. 

In  former  times  they  hunted  the  larger  whales  as 
well,  using,  however,  the  great  woman-boats,  with 
many  people  in  them,  b  'h  men  and  women.  For 
this  sort  of  whale-hunting,  says  Hans  Egede,  '  they 
get  themselves  up  in  their  greatest  finery  as  if  for  a 
marriage,  for  otherwise  the  whale  will  avoid  them ; 
he  cannot  endure  uncleanliness.'  The  whale  was 
harpooned,  or  rather  pierced  with  a  big  lance,  from 
the  bow,  and  it  sometimes  happened  that  with  a 
whisk  of  its  lail  it  would  crush  the  boat  or  capsize 
it.  The  men  vere  often  so  daring  as  to  jump  on 
the  whale's  back,  when  it  began  to  be  exhausted,  in 
order  to  give  it  a  finishing  stroke.  This  method  of 
hunting  is  now  unusual. 

It  is  not  only  the  larger  animals  that  expose  tlie 
Eskimo  to  danger.  Even  in  ordinary  fishing— for 
example,  for  halibut — disasters  may  happen.  If  one 
has  not  taken  care  to  keep  the  line  clear,  and  it  gets 
fouled  in  one  place  or  another,  while  the  strong  fisli 
is  making  a  sudden  dash  for  I  he  bottom,  the  crank 
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kaiak  is  easily  enough  capsized.      Many  have  met 
their  end  in  this  way. 

Bat  we  must  not  dweU  too  long  on  the  shady 
sides  of  life.  I  hope  I  have  succeeded  in  giving  the 
reader  a  slight  impression  of  the  life  of  the  Eskimo 
at  sea,  and  of  some  of  the  dangers  which  are  his 
daily  lot— enough,  perhaps,  to  have  convinced  him 
that  this  race  is  not  lacking  in  courage  when  it 
comes  to  the  pinch,  nor  in  endurance  and  cool  self- 
command. 

But  the  Eskimo    has    more    than   this;    when 
disaster  overtakes  him,  he  will  often  show  the  rarest 
endurance   and  hardihood.     In   spite  of  the   many 
dangers  and  sufferings  inseparable  from  his  industry, 
he  devotes  himself  to  it  with  joy.     If  the  history  of 
the  Eskimos  had  ever  been  written,  it  would  have 
been  one  long  series  of  feats  of  courage  and  forti- 
tude ;  and  how  much  moving  self-sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion  to   others   would   have    had   to   be   recorded! 
How  many  deeds  of  heroism  have  been   irrecover- 
ably forgotten!     And  this  is  the  people  whom  we 
Europeans  have  called  worthless  and  cowardly,  and 
have  thought  ourselves  entitled  to  despise. 
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CHAPTER  V 

WINTER-HOUSES,   TENTS,   WOMAN-BOATS,    AND 
EXCURSIONS. 

In  winter  the  Greenlanders  live  in  houses  buiU  of 
stones  and  turf.  They  rise  only  from  four  to  six  feet 
(one  and  a  half  to  two  metres)  above  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and  the  floor  is  sunk  somewhat  beneath  it. 
The  roof  is  flat  or  slightly  arched.  From  outside,  the 
whole  structure  generally  looks  like  an  insignificant 
mound  of  earth. 

There  is  only  one  room  in  these  houses,  and  in  it 
several  families  generally  live  together — men  and 
women,  young  and  old.  The  roof  is  so  low  that  a 
man  of  any  stature  can  scarcely  stand  upright.  The 
room  forms  an  oblong  quadrangle.  Along  the  whole 
of  the  longer  wall,  opposite  the  door,  runs  the  chief 
sleeping  bench,  about  six  feet  six  inches  in  widiii. 
upon  which  sleep  the  married  people,  with  grown  ; 
unmarried  daughters  and  young  boys  and  giils. 
Here  they  lie  in  a  row,  side  by  side,  with  their  feet 
towards  the  wall  and  their  heads  out  into  the  room. 

Hans  Ei*.  't»  Saabye  says,  in  his  before-mentioned 
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Journal,  that  they  make  their  marriage-bed  under  the 
sleeping-bench.  I  saw  nothing  to  indicate  that  any 
such  practice  now  exists  anywhere  in  the  Godthaab 
district. 

Unmarried  men  generally  lie  upon  smaller  benches 
under  the  windows,  which  are  in  the  opposite  long 
wall,  and  of  %\hi€li  there  are  one,  two,  or  three, 
according  tr>  the  size  of  the  house.  The  windows 
were  formerly  filled  with  gut-skin,  or  some  similar 
material ;  but  nowadays,  on  the  west  coast,  glass  is 
commonly  used.  Against  the  side  walls,  too— the 
shorter  walls— there  are  generally  benches.  These, 
or  the  window-benches,  are,  as  a  rule,  assigned  to 
strangers  as  their  sleeping-places. 

When  several  families,  as  is  generally  the  case, 
iwellinone  house,  the  chief  sleeping-bench  is  divided 
iiito  stalls  -one  for  each  family.  The  stalls  are  marked 
off  by  wooden  posts,  placed  against  the  outer  edge  of 
the  bench,  and  reaching  to  the  roof,  from  which  low 
partitions  extend  to  the  back  wall.     It  is  incredible 
how  little  room  they  are  content  with.    Captain  Holm 
'lescribes  a  house  on  the  east  coast  which  measured 
=<bout  tweuty-seven  feet  by  fourteen  and  a  half,  and 
m  which  dwelt  eight  families,  consisting  in  all  of 
thirty-eight  persons.     In  one  stall,  four  feet  broad, 
dwelt  a  man  with   two  wives  and  seven   children. 
TJiis  does  not  give  much  space  to  each. 
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They  use  sealskins  or  reliideer-skiiis  to  lie  upon, 
and  also,  in  former  days,  as  bedclothes,  going  to 
bed  entirely  naked,  with  the  exception  of  the  before- 
mentioned  indoor  dress.  Novvadays,  on  the  west 
coast,  down  quilts  are  com'  lonly  used  as  bedclothes. 

Internally,  the  walls  of  the  house  were  in  former 
times  always  lined  with  skins.  The  floor  was  formed 
by  the  naked  earth,  partly  paved  with  flags.  Nowa- 
days, since  the  inrroduction  of  so  much  European 
luxury,  they  have  begun,  on  the  west  coast,  to  Ime 
the  walls  v/ith  ])oards  and  to  lay  M'ooden  floors. 
They  have  even,  to  a  certain  extent,  adopted  the 
habit  of  washing  the  floors — so  much  as  several 
times  a  year. 

The  house  is  entered  through  a  long  and  narrow 
passage,  partly  dug  out  beneath  the  level  of  the 
ground,  and,  like  the  houses,  walled  with  stones  and 
turf.  You  descend  into  it  from  the  level  of  the 
ground  througli  a  hole.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  so  low  and 
narrow  that  one  has  to  crouch  one's  way  through  it, 
and  a  large  man  flnds  it  diflicult  enough  to  eflect  an 
entrance.  I  was  told  at  Sardlok  of  a  fat  storek<'ei)er 
from  Godtluiab  who  stuck  fast  at  a  difficult  point  in 
the  passage  leading  to  Terkel's  house  There  he 
stuck,  struggling  and  roaring,  but  could  not  advance, 
and  still  less  retreat.  In  the  end,  he  had  to  get  tnnr 
small  boys  to  licli>  him,  two  .shoving  behind  and  t\v(t, 
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from  Within  the  house,  dragging  him  in  front  bv  the 
arms.  They  laboured  and  toiled  in  the  sweat  of  "their 
brows,  but  the  man  was  jammed  as  fast  as  a  wad  in  a 
gun-barrel,  and  there  war.  some  thought  of  pullin<. 
down  the  wails  of  the  passage  in  order  to  liberate 
him,  before  he  at  last  managed  to  squeeze  through. 
F I  remember  rightly,  a  window  had  to  be  torn  down 
in  order  to  let  him  out  of  the  house  again. 

From  the  passage,  you  enter  the  house  through  a 
little  square  opening,  usually  in  the  front  long  wall, 
which  is  closed  by  a  door  or  trap-door. 

The  purpose  of  this  passage  is  to  prevent  the  cold 
air  from  coming  in  and  the  warm  light  air  from 
escaping.  It  is  to  this  end  that  it  is^  made  to  lie 
lower  than  the  house  ;  by  which  means,  too,  a  little 
ventilation  is  obtained,  since  the  heavy  bad  air  can, 
to  some  extent,  sink  down  into  it  and  escape. 

In  Greenland  houses  of  the  old  style  there  are  no 
fireplaces ;  they  are  warmed,  as  well  as  liglited,  by 
train-oil  lamps,  which  burn  day  and  night.     Tliey 
are  left  burning  all  night  through,  not  merelv  for  the 
sake  of  warmth,  but  also  because  the  Eskimos  ar. 
exceedingly   superstitious,    and    tliorofore    afraid    of 
even   sleeping    „i   darkness.      You   may   hear  them 
■elate,  as  a  proof  of  extreme  poverty,  that  this  film ilv 
'"•  that,  poor  things,  have  to  sleep  at  night  witli  „o 
lamp  hurninjr. 
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The  lamps  are  large,  flat  open  saucers  of  soap- 
stone.  They  are  of  semi-circular  form,  and  along 
the  straight  side  lies  the  wick,  which  is  formed  of  dry 
moss,  or,  nowadays,  of  cotton.  These  lamps  rest  on 
a  wooden  stand,  and  are  placed  on  a  little  table  or 
raised  place  in  front  of  the  sleeping-bench.  There  is 
frenerallv  one  of  these  lamp-tables  to  each  family.  If 
several  families  dwell  in  one  house,  there  are  main- 
lamps,  for  each  ftimily  has  at  least  one  burning,  and, 
as  a  rule,  more. 

In  former  days,  food  used  to  be  cooked  over  these 
lamps  in  soapstone  pots,  which  hung  from  the  roof. 
The  preparation  of  food,  like  every  other  business  of 
life,  of  course  went  on  in  the  common  room. 

So  it  is  to  this  day  on  the  east  coast.  On  tlie 
west  coast,  modern  civilisation  has  effected  a  change, 
in  so  far  that  food  is  now  generally  cooked  in  a 
special  room  with  a  fireplace,  built  on  to  the  side  of 
the  passage  leading  into  the  house.  Peat  is  used  as 
fuel  in  these  fireplaces,  and  also  lumps  of  dried  sea- 
gulls' dung.  Iron  saucepans,  too,  bought  at  the 
stores  in  the  colonies,  are  now  used  instead  of  soap- 
stone  pots. 

Many  West  Greenlanders  have,  moreover,  become 
80  highly  sophisticated  as  to  have  bought  stoves. 
which  they  use  instead  of  the  train-oil  lamps  for 
heating  their  houses.     The  fuel  used  is  the  same  as 
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that  mentioned  above.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  indispensable  lamps  are  kept  burning,  for  the 
sake  of  light,  if  for  no  other  reason. 

In  former  days  the  houses  were  generally  larcre 
and  several  families  lived  in  each.     By  this'  mea'iis 
they  were  able  to  economise  in  fuel,  and  they  lived 
warmly  and  comfortably,  while  in  many  other  ways 
tlie  liabitation  in  common  was  found  advantageous 
In  this  point  the  influence  of   the   Europeans   has 
been  unfortunate.     They  have  encouraged  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  families  into  separate  small  houses 
and  have  even  offered  prizes  for  house-buildinc  •  it 
was  thought  to  be  such  a  grand  thing  that   each 
family  should  have  its  own  home  for   itself     The 
result  was  that  the  houses  became  poorer  and  colder, 
more  material  in  proportion  was  needed  for  warminc^ 
and  hghting-material  which  was  not  always  fortir- 
coming-and  the  advantages  of  the  old  svstem   of 
partial   communism   were   sacrificed;    so   that    the 
separation  tended  to  the  greater  discomfort  of  the 
greater  number. 

In  winter,  when  everything  is  frozen  hard,  these 
houses  are  all  well  enough  ;  but  in  summer,  when 
'He  moisture  exudes  from  the  thawing  walls  and  the 
'••"^i  loaks  and  sometimes  falls  in,  thev  are  anythin<r 
'"'t  wholesome  dwelling-places.  As  soon  as  spring 
••rnvps.    therefore,    wifli    il 
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Greeiilanders  u-ed  always  in  former  days  to  quit 
their  houses,  often  unroofing  them  themselves,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  thoroughly  ventilated  and 
washed  out  by  the  autumn  rains— an  exceedingly 
simple  method  of  house-cleaning. 

The  whole  summer  through,  and  a  good  way 
into  the  autumn  (until  September  or  October),  the 
Greenlanders  dwelt  in  tents,  each  family,  as  a  rule, 
having  its  own.  These  tents  are  of  a  peculiar  semi- 
circular form,  with  the  entrance-door  in  the  high 
flat  side.  Internally,  they  are  arranged  very  like 
the  houses,  with  the  sleeping-bench  running  along 
the  curved  back  wdl  opposite  to  the  door,  which 
is  closed  with  a  curtain  of  semi-transparent  gut- 
skin.  The  walls  of  the  tent  consist  of  an  outer 
layer  of  water-tight  skin  with  the  hair  taken  off 
(old  boat-skins  being  used  as  a  rule),  and  an  inner 
layer  of  reindeer-  or  seal-skin  with  the  fur  turned 
inwards.  These  tents  are  tolerably  warm,  and  in 
tliem,  as  in  their  houses,  they  go  without  clothes. 

The  woman-boat  is  inseparably  connected  with 
this  summer  tent-life.  These  boats,  which  are  from 
30  to  40  feet  long  (10  to  12  metres),  have  received 
their  name  from  the  Europeans,  because,  unlike  the 
kaiaks,  they  are  rowed  by  women. 

They  are  entirely  open  boats,  consisting  of  :i 
wooden  framework  covered  with  sealskin,  and  are 
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narrow  in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  flat- 
bottomed.  They  are  easy  to  row,  but  their  shape 
renders  them  defective  and  inconvenient  sea-boats, 
so  that  as  soon  as  there  is  any  wind  the  Greenland  ^rg 
make  for  the  land  with  them.  They  have  generally 
a  small  sail  which  can  be  set  in  the  bow,  for  running 
before  a  fair  wind ;  but  it  will  be  readily  understood 
that  they  are  not  good  saihng-boats.  Sailing  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  pursuit  of  which  the  Eskimo  under- 
stands little,  and  for  which  he  has  no  great  liking. 

In  these  boats  there  is  room  for  all  a  family's 
worldly  goods— tents,  household  implements,  dogs, 
children,  women,  &c.  They  are  rowed  by  as  many 
as  half  a  score  of  oarswomen,  and  when  they  are  so 
well '  manned,'  they  attain  a  good  speed.  A  run  of 
fifty  English  miles  a  day  is  not  at  all  uncommon. 
They  are  generally  steered  by  the  paterfamilias, 
while  the  other  males  of  the  family  follow  in  their 
kaiaks. 

In  their  woman-boats,  the  Greenlanders  used 
to  move  from  one  hunting-ground  to  another  all 
through  the  summer.  For  one  or  two  months  they 
always  went  far  up  the  fiords  in  search  of  reindeer, 
and  there  they  lived  on  the  fat  of  the  land. 

In  those  days  they  often  undertook  long  journeys 
"P  and  down  the  west  coast,  as  they  do  to  this  day 
on  the  east  coast.     To  show  how  long  fhese  journeys 
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sometimes  are,  I  may  mention  that  on  the  east  coast 
families  travel  from  the  Angmagsalik  district,  in  65i° 
north  latitude,  the  whole  way  to  the  trading-settle- 
ments west  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  back  again— a 
distance  of  about  500  miles.  They  do  not  generally 
travel  quickly ;  one  of  two  woman-boats  which  we 
met  on  the  east  coast  at  Cape  Bille  in  1888,  on  their 
way  southwards,  did  not  reach  Pamiagdluk,  west  of 
Cape  Farewell,  until  two  years  later,  in  1890— and 
this  is  only  a  distance  of  some  180  miles,  which  we 
with  our  boats  could  no  doubt  have  covered  in  a 
week  or  two.  But  as  soon  as  the  Eskimos  come  to  a 
place  where  there  are  plenty  of  seals,  they  go  ashore, 
pitch  their  camp,  take  to  hunting,  and  live  at  their 
ease.  When  the  autumn  and  winter  approach,  they 
choose  a  good  site  and  build  a  winter-house,  con- 
tinuing their  journey  in  the  spring  or  summer  as 
soon  as  the  ice  permits.  The  woman-boat  in  ques- 
tion had  in  this  manner  spent  three  years  on  the 
passage  from  Umivik,  and  would  no  doubt  take 
pretty  nearly  as  long  to  return.  The  other  woman- 
boat  that  was  passing  southwards  from  Cape  Bille 
got  as  far  as  Nanusek,  about  65  miles  from  the 
trading-settlements  west  of  Cape  Farewell,  and  there 
went  into  winter  quarters  ;  but  then  the  father  of 
the  family  died,  and  they  faced  round  and  set  about 
the  long  journey  back  to  Angmagsalik,  without  ever 
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having  reached  their  goal,  the   trading-settlements, 
or  accomplished  their  errand. 

Journeys  along  the  west  coast  were  of  course 
easier  and  more  rapid,  as  the  drift  ice  did  not  there 
present  impediments. 

By  means  of  this  habit  of  wandering  they  es- 
caped the  evil  effects  of  too  great  seclusion  in 
separate  villages ;  they  met  together  and  kept  up 
intercourse  with  other  people,  so  that  there  was  all 
through  the  summer  a  certain  life  and  traffic  from 
wliich  they  reaped  many  benefits.  Their  minds  were 
enlivened,  interest  in  hunting  was  stimulated,  and 
skill  was  developed  in  many  different  ways,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  fact  that  the  frequent  changing  of 
hunting-grounds  brought  much  more  game  within 
their  reach. 

This  summer  life  in  the  comparatively  clean, 
airy  tents,  besides  being  exceedingly  pleasant,  was, 
as  we  may  easily  understand,  very  much  healthier 
than  confinement  in  the  close,  evil-smelling  earth 
cabins.  No  wonder,  then,  that  the  Greenlanders' 
fairest  dreams  of  happiness  were  associated  with  the 
woman-boat  and  the  tent. 

Here  again,  alas  !  we  Europeans  have  brought 
about  melancholy  changes.  Hans  Egede,  indeed, 
complained  bitterly  of  the  difficulty  of  getting  the 
Greenlanders  to  leave  off  their  perpetual  wanderings 
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and  settle  down  peaceably  in  one  place,  so  that  he 
could  preach  Christianity  to  them  at  his  ease ;  he 
even  proposed  that  they  should  be  forcibly  bound 
down  to  a  less  migratory  life.     If  this  pious  man, 
who  thought  of  nothing  but  the  advancement  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  had  been  living  now,  he  might  in  so 
far  have  been  happy  ;  for  the  Christian  Greenlanders  of 
to-day  scarcely  travel  at  all.     By  reason  of  the  great 
impoverishment  which  we  have  brought  upon  them, 
there  are  every  day  fewer  and  fewer  hunters  who  can 
procure  enough  skins  to  make  a  woman-boat  and  a 
tent,  both  of  which  are  of  course  necessary  for  travel- 
ling.    They  are  more  and  more  forced  to  pass  the 
whole  year  round  in  the  unwholesome  winter  houses, 
which  are,  of  course,  mere  hot-beds  for  bacteria  and 
all  sorts  of  contagious  diseases,  while  the  men  are 
thus  unable  to  change  their  hunting-grounds,  and 
must  keep  to  the  same  spots  year  out  year  in.     By 
this  means  the  '  take '  is  of  course  greatly  diminished, 
food  is  consequently  much  less  plentiful,  and  the  in- 
dispensable sealskins  become  fewer  and  fewer.    As 
soon  as  the  whole  Greenland  community  has  sunk  to 
the  level  of  Egede's  ideal  and  has  entirely  abandoned 
its  migratory  habits,  it  will  be  almost,  if  not  quite, 
beyond  salvation.     The  decline  in  this  direction  lias 
of  late  years  been  very  alarming. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

COOKERY  AND   DAINTIES 

One  feature  of  the  Greenlanders'  daily  life,  which  to 
us  seems  strange  enough,  is  that  they  have  no  fixed 
meal-times  ;  they  simply  eat  when  they  are  hungry,  if 
there  is  anything  to  be  had.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  hunters  often  go  the  whole  day  without  anything 
to  eat.  They  have  a  remarkable  power  of  doing 
without  food,  but  to  make  up  for  this  they  can  coi^ 
sume  at  a  sitting  astonishing  quantities  of  meat, 
blubber,  fish,  &c. 

Their  cookery  is  simple  and  easy  to  learn. 

Meat  and  fish  are  eaten  sometimes  raw  or  frozen, 
sometimes  boiled,  sometimes  dried ;  and  sometimes 
meat  is  allowed  to  undergo  a  sort  of  decomposition 
or  fermentation,  when  it  is  called  mikiah,  and  is  eaten 
without  further  preparation.  A  dish  of  this  sort, 
which  is  very  highly  esteemed,  is  rotten  seals'-' 
lieads. 

The  blubber  of  seals  and  whales  is  generally  eaten 
raw.  My  dainty  readers  will  of  course  shudder  at 
tlie  veiy  thought  of  eating  raw  blubber ;  but  I  can 
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assure  tliem  that,  especially  when  quite  fresh,  it  is 
very  good.  It  has  a  sweetish,  perhaps  rather 
mawkish,  taste,  reminding  one  of  cream,  with  nothing 
of  what  we  should  call  an  oily  or  fishy  flavour ;  this 
does  not  make  itself  felt  until  the  blubber  has  been 
boiled  or  roasted,  or  when  it  has  grown  rancid.  There 
are  still  people,  no  doubt,  who  believe  that  the  Eskimos 
are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  train-oil,  although  even 
Hans  Egede  has  pointed  out  that  this  is  a  mistake. 
That  they  do  not  always  refuse  it,  however,  when  it 
comes  in  their  waj^  1  was  able  to  assure  myself  at 
Godthaab ;  for  I  always  saw  our  old  maid-servant 
Eosina  take  a  sip  or  two  out  of  our  lamp  when  she 
was  cleaning  it  in  the  morning,  and,  as  she  usually 
did,  had  filled  the  vessel  a  little  too  full.  It  did  not 
seem  at  all  to  disagree  with  her. 

They  also  preserve  the  stalks  of  angelica  in  train- 
oil,  preparing  them,  according  to  Saabye's  account, 
in  the  following  peculiar  fashion ;  '  A  woman  takes  a 
mouthful  of  blubber,  chews  it,  and  spits  it  out,  and 
so  continues  until  she  thinks  she  has  enough.  Wlien 
the  angelica-stalks  have  steeped  for  a  certain  time  in 
this  liquid,  they  are  taken  out  and  eaten  as  dessert 
with  much  appetite.' 

Of  vegetable  food,  the  primitive  Greenlanders  used 
several  sorts ;  in  addition  to  angelica,  I  may  mention 
dandelions,  sorrel,  crowberries,  bilberries,  and  dillereiit 
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kinds  of  seaweed.     One  of  their  greatest  delicacies  is 
the  contents  of  a  reindeer's  stomach.      If  a  Green- 
lander  kills  a  reindeer,  and  is  unable  to  convey  much 
of  it  home  with  him,  he  will,  I  believe,  secure  the 
stomach  first  of  all ;  and  the  last  thing  an  Eskimo 
lady  enjoins  upon  her  lover,  when  he  sets  oif  rein- 
deer-hunting, is  that  he  must  reserve  for  her  the 
stomach  of  his  prey.     It  is  no  doubt  because  they 
stand  in  need  of  vegetable  food  that  they  prize  this 
so  highly,  and  also  because  it  is  in  reality  a  very 
choice  collection  of  the  finest  moss  and  grasses  which 
that  gourmet,  the  reindeer,  picks  out  for  himself     It 
has  undergone  a  sort  of  r  ewing  in  the  process  of 
semi-digestion,  while   the  gastric  juice    provides  a 
somewhat  sharp  and  aromatic  sauce.     Many  will  no 
doubt  make  a  wry  face  at  the  thought  of  this  dish, 
but  they  really  need  not  do  so.     I  have  tasted  it,' 
and  found  it  not  uneatable,  though  somewhat  sour, 
like  fermented  milk.      As  a  dish  for  very  special 
occasions,  it  is  served  up  with  pieces  of  blubber  and 
crowberries. 

Another  dish,  which  will  doubtless  shock  many 
Europeans,  is  the  entrails  of  ptarmigans.  In  this 
case  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  the  stomachs, 
but  devour  in  a  twinkling  the  viscera  with  their  con- 
tents. The  remainder  of  the  ptarmigan  they  sell  to 
the  traders  for  a  penny  or  less  (5  to  8  ore).     This 
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is   tlie  reason  why,  in    Greenland,  one  never  sees 
ptarmigan  whole,  except  those  one  has  shot  oneself. 

One  time  when  we  went  on  a  hunting  expedition 
up  the  Ameralik  fiord,  and  had  the  Greenlander  Joel 
with  us,  he  devoted  a  day  to  tearing  the  entrails  out 
of  all  our  ptarmigan ;  but  as  they  numbered  a  good 
many  more  than  a  hundred,  he  could  not  devour  the 
whole  on  the  spot,  and  gathered  up  the  remains  in  a 
large  sack.  Upon  its  delicious  contents,  which  must 
have  become  a  sort  of  gruel  before  he  reached  home, 
he  no  doubt  intended  to  feast  in  company  with  his 
well-beloved  Anna  Cornelia.  I  hope  the  reader  will 
pardon  my  inability  to  inform  him  how  this  dish 
tastes ;  it  was  the  one  Greenland  delicacy  which  1 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  essay. 

Among  other  dainties  I  must  mention  the  skin 
{matak)  of  different  sorts  of  whales,  especially  of 
white  whale  and  porpoise,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
acme  of  deliciousness.  The  skin  is  taken  off*  with  ihe 
layer  of  l)lubber  next  to  it,  and  is  eaten  raw  without 
further  ceremony.  I  must  offer  the  Eskimos  my 
sincerest  congratulations  on  the  invention  of  this 
dish.  I  can  assure  the  reader  that  now,  as  I  write 
of  it,  my  mouth  waters  at  the  very  thought  of  matak 
with  its  indescribably  delicate  taste  of  nuts  and 
oysters  mingled.  And  then  it  has  this  advanla<re 
over  oysters,  that  the  skin  is  as  tough  as  india-rubber 
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to  masticate,  so  that  the  enjoyment  can  be  protracted 
to  any  extent.  Even  the  Danes  in  Greenland  are 
greatly  addicted  to  this  delicacy  when  it  is  to  be 
had ;  they  cook  it,  however,  as  a  rule,  thus  making 
It  of  a  jellyish  consistency  and  easy  of  mastica- 
tion. The  taste  of  nuts  and  oysters  disappears 
entirely. 

A  delicate  dish,  which  does  not,  however,  rival 
matak,  is  raw  halibut-skin.  It  has  the  same  advan- 
tage that,  by  reason  of  its  toughness,  it  goes  such  a 
long  way.  I  can  confidently  recommend  it  as  ex- 
ceedingly palatable,  especially  in  winter. 

The  Greenlander  is  also  very  fond  of  raw  seal- 
skin with  the  blubber.  Its  taste  was  very  tolerable, 
but  I  could  not  quite  reconcile  myself  to  the  hairs' 
and  therefore  took  the  liberty  of  spitting  them  out 
agam,  after  having  made  several  vain  attempts  to 
swallow  them. 

They  eat  the  flesh  of  seals,  whales,  reindeer,  birds, 
hares,  l,ears,  even  of  dogs  and  foxes.  The  only 
things,  80  far  as  I  know,  that  they  despise,  are  ravens ; 
as  these  birds  feed  to  some  extent  upon  the  dung' 
I'eaps,  they  are  regarded,  like  the  plants  that  grov 
tliere,  as  unclean. 

Lean  meat  t\uty  do  not  care  about  at  all ;  there 
fore  they  prefer,  for  example,  sea-birds  to  ptarmigan. 
f'  hnppened  once  that  in  one  of  the  colonies  in  South 
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Greenland,  a  clergyman,  who  had  just  arrived  in  the 
country,  invited  some  of  his  flock  to  a  party,  and  his 
wife  treated  them  to  the  greatest  delicacy  she  knew, 
namely,  roast  ptarmigan.  The  Greenlanders  ate  very 
sparingly  of  it,  though  their  hostess  pressed  it  hospi- 
tably upon  them.  At  last  she  asked  whether  they  did 
not  like  ptarmigan.  Oh  yes,  they  answered,  they  ate 
it  sometimes — when  there  was  a  famine. 

What  I  have  said  above  will  doubtless  be  enougli 
to  prove  that  the  Eskimos  are  by  no  means  so  easily 
contented  in  their  diet  as  is  generally  supposed.  In 
famine  times,  however,  they  will  eat  almost  anything. 
Dalager  assures  us  that  they  will,  for  example,  '  cut 
their  tent  skins  to  pieces  and  make  soup  with  them,' 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  of  some  one  who  lias 
made  soup  of  his  old  skin  trousers. 

Tlie  method  of  serving  the  food  differs  consider- 
ably from  that  which  obtains  in  Europe.  There  are 
no  tables  in  the  Greenland  house  ;  therefore  the  disli 
is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  and  the  people  sit 
on  the  benches  around,  and  dip  into  it  with  the  forks 
provided  by  Nature.  It  seldom  occurs  to  thein  to 
place  the  dish  upon  a  box  or  any  other  raised  place ; 
it  seems  almost  a  necessity  for  them  to  stoop.  An 
example  of  this  may  be  found  in  an  anecdote  ol 
a  young  Danish  lady  who,  soon  after  her  arrival  in 
Greeidand,  got  some  Eskimo  women  into  lu-r  house 
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to  do  washing.  Coming  into  the  wash-house,  she 
found  them  bending  over  the  wash-tubs,  which  stood 
upon  the  floor,  and,  thinking  this  an  awkward 
position,  she  brought  them  some  stools  to  place  the 
tubs  upon.  Shortly  afterwards  she  went  ir  again 
to  see  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  found  them, 
to  her  astonishment,  standing  upon  the  stools  and, 
of  course,  stooping  still  more  awkwardly  over  the 
tubs,  which  remained  upon  the  floor.  Se  non  h  vero 
e  ben  trovato. 

Of  all  the  many  delicacies  to  which  we  have 
introduced  them,  the  Christian  Greenlanders  are  most 
addicted  to  cofiee,  and  the  indulgence  in  it  has  on 
the  west  coast  become  almost  a  vice.     They  brew  it 
strong,  and  seldom  drink  less  ^lan  two  large  bowls 
at  a  time ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  unusual  for  them  to 
take  coffee  four  or  five  times  a  day— it  tastes  so  nice 
and  puts  them  in  such  excellent  spirits.     They  are 
not  insensible  to  its  deleterious  effects,  however,  and 
therefore  young  men  are  allowed  little  or  none  of  it, 
k^st  it  should  spoil  them  for  hunting.     A  dizziness 
from  which   the  older  men  sometimes  suffer,  and 
which   makes    them   unsteady   in   the   kaiak,   they 
attribute  in  large  part  to  coffee.     This  harmonises 
curiously  with  the   results   of  recent   physiological 
pxperiments,    wliich    have    shown    that    the    most 
dangerous  poisons  contained  in  foffee—cafeonet,  &c. 
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— attack  precisely  that  part  of  the  nervous  system 
on  which  equiUbrium  depends. 

Next  to  coffee  they  are  devoted  to  tobacco  and 
bread.  On  the  west  coast,  tobacco  is  ^or  the  most 
part  smoked  or  chewed;  while  '  '«?  the  East 
Greenlanders'  weakness.  The  worn  •  on  the  west 
coast,  too,  are  given  to  snuffing,  and  it  is  often  an 
unpleasant  surprise  to  observe  an  attractive  young 
woman  blackening  her  nostrils  and  upper  lip  with 
a  copious  pinch.  They  grind  their  own  snuff*  with 
flat  stones,  out  of  undamped  roll-tobacco,  which  they 
cut  up  small  and  dry  over  the  lamp.  To  make  it  go 
further  it  is  sometimes  mixed  with  powdered  stone  ; 
and  it  is  kept  in  horns  of  different  sizes.  On  the 
east  coast,  snuff  performs  a  definite  social  function. 
The  Eskimos  have  no  words  for  '  good-day  '  or  '  wel- 
come,' and  fill  up  the  gap  by  offering  their  snuff-horns 
to  any  stranger  who  is  acceptable  in  their  sight, 
whereupon  the  newcomer  responds  by  offering  his 
horn  in  exchange.  When  they  part,  the  same  cere- 
mony is  repeated. 

The  Wost  Greenlanders  prepare  their  chewing 
tobacco  in  a  way  which  to  us  seems  somewhat  sur- 
prising. A  deep  Danish  porcelain  pipe  is  half-filled 
with  smoking-tobacco,  which  is  tiien  thoroughly 
drenched  with  water,  after  which  the  pipe  is  filled 
to  the  l)rim  with  dry  tobacco;  then  it  is  smoked  till 
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the  fire  reaches  the  wet  tobacco  and  is  extinguished. 
The  ashes  are  then  knocked  out,  and  as  much  oil  as 
possible  is  scraped  together  from  the  oil-cell,  the  pipe- 
stem,  the  old  accretions  in  the  pipe-bowl,  &c.,  and  is 
added  to  the  already  well  impregnated  mass  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bowl,  which  is  then  considered  ready 
for  chewing.  This  particularly  strong  preparation  is 
specially  prized  for  use  on  board  the  kaiak. 

The  Government  has,  fortunately,  prohibited  the 
sale  of  brandy   to   the    Greenlanders.     Europeans, 
however,  are  allowed  to  order  it  from  home,  and 
may   treat    the   Greenlanders    with    it.     It   is 'very 
common   to  let  them  have   a  dram  when  they  are 
serving  as  rowers  on  l^oard  the  boats  of  Europeans 
travelling  in  the  summer-time,  and  after  any  bargain 
has  been  concluded  with  them.     It  has  furthermore 
beon  wisely  ordained  that  the  kifaks,  or  those  who 
are  in  the  employ  of  the  Danish  Companv,  get  each 
his  dram  every  morning ;  while   tlie    hunters,   wlu, 
ought  to  be  more  capable  and  better  men  than  the 
kifaks,  cannot   obtain  any  witliout   either  entering 
into  the  service  of  the  Europeans  or  selling  somethin^r 
to  them.  "" 

They  are  passionately  fond  of  brandy— women  as 
well  as  men— not,  as  they  ofter.  -onfided  to  me,  be- 
'•ause  they  like  the  taste  of  it,  Init  because  it  is  so 
^leHghtful  to  l,e  drunk  ;  and  ihey  get  drunk  when- 
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ever  an  opportunity  offers,  which  is,  happily,  not 
very  often.  That  the  intoxication  is  really  the  main 
object  in  view  appears  also  from  the  fact  that  the 
kifaks  do  not  greatly  value  their  morning  dram, 
because  it  is  not  tnough  to  make  them  drunk. 
Several  of  them,  therefore,  agreed  to  bring  their 
portions  into  a  common  stock,  one  of  them  drinking' 
the  whole  to-day,  the  next  to-morrow,  and  so  on  by 
turns.  Thus  they  could  get  comfortably  drunk  at 
certain  fixed  intervals.  When  the  authorities  dis- 
covered this  practice,  however,  they  took  means  to 
stop  it. 

Unlike  their  sisters  here  in  Europe,  the  Eskimo 
wives,  as  a  rule,  find  their  husbands  charming  in 
their  cups,  and  take  great  pleasure  in  the  sight  of 
them.  I  must  ccmfess,  indeed,  that  the  Eskimos, 
both  men  and  women,  seemed  to  me,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, considerably  less  repulsive,  and,  of  course, 
considerably  more  peaceable,  in  a  state  of  intoxi- 
cation than  Europeans  are  apt  to  be  under  similar 
conditions. 

When  the  Europeans  first  came  to  the  country, 
the  natives  could  not  at  all  understand  the  effects  of 
brandy.  When  Christmas  approached,  they  came 
and  asked  Niels  Egede  when  his  people  were  goinjj 
to  be  '  mad  ' ;  for  they  thought  that  '  madness '  was 
an  inseparable  accompaniment  of  the  feast,  and  the 
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recurnn;,  paroxysm  Im.l  become  to  them  a  landmark 
m  the  almanack.  They  afterwards  ascertained  that 
It  was  due  to  this  Ii,,„or,  which  they  therefore  called 
»,W«W«_that  is  to  say,  the  thing  which  makes 
men  lose  their  wits;  but  now  they  usually  call  it 
mapsemik. 
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CHAPTEE  VII 


CHARACTER   AND  SOCIAL    CONDITIONS 


When  I  see  all  the  wrangling  and  all  the  coarse 
abuse  of  opponents  which  form  the  staple  of  the 
different  party  newspapers  at  home,  I  now  and  then 
wonder  what  these  worthy  politicians  would  say 
if  they  knew  anything  of  the  Eskimo  community, 
and  whether  they  would  not  blush  before  the  people 
whom  that  man  of  God,  Hans  Egede,  characterises  as 
follows : — '  These  ignorant,  cold-blooded  creatures, 
living  without  order  or  discipline,  with  no  knowledge 
of  any  sort  of  worship,  in  brutish  stupidity.'  With 
what  good  right  would  these  'savages'  look  down 
upon  us,  if  they  knew  that  ^^ere,  even  in  the  public 
press,  we  apply  to  each  other  the  lowest  terms  of 
contumely,  as  for  example  'Har,'  'traitor,'  'per- 
jurer,' 'lout,'  'rowdT,'  &c.,  while  they  never  utter 
a  syllable  of  abuse,  their  very  language  being  un- 
provided with  words  of  this  class,  in  which  ours  is 
so  rich. 

This    contrast    typifies   a   radical    difference   of 
character.     The  Greenlander  is  of  all  God's  creatures 
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gifted  with    the    best   disposition.      Good-humour, 
peaceableness,  and  evenness  of  temper  are  the  most 
prominent  features  in  his  character.     He  is  eager  to 
stand  on  as  good  a  footing  as  possible  with  hir. 
fellow-men,   and  therefore   refrains   from   offending 
them   and  much  more  from  using  coarse  terms  of 
abuse.     He  is  very  loth  to  contradict  another  even 
should  he  br>  saying  what  he  knows  to  be  false ;  if 
he  does  so,  betakes  care  to  word  his  remonstrance  in 
the  mildest  possible  form,  and  it  would  be  very  hard 
indeed  for  him  to  say  right  out  that  the  other  was 
lying.     He  is  chary  of  telling  other  people  truths 
which  he  thinks  will  be  unpleasant  to  them  ;  in  such 
cases  he  chooses  the  vaguest  expressions,  even  with 
reference  to  such  indifferent  things  as,  for  example, 
.wind  and  weather.     His  peaceableness  even  goes  so 
far  that  when  anything  is  stolen  from  him,  which 
seldom  happens,  he  does  not  as  a  rule  reclaim  it 
even  if  he  knows  who  has  taken  it.     '  Give  to  every 
man  that  asketh  of  thee ;  and  of  him  that  taketh 
away  thy  goods  ask  them  not  again'  (Luke  vi.  30). 

The  result  is  that  there  is  seldom  or  never  any 
quarrelling  among  them.  The  Greenlanders  cannot 
afford  to  waste  time  in  wrangling  amongst  them- 
selves ;  the  struggle  to  wring  from  nature  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  that  great  problem  of  humanity,  is 
there  harder  than  anywhere  else,  and  therefore  this 
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little  people  has  agreed  to  carry  it  on  without  need- 
less dissensions. 

On  the  whole,  the  Greenlander  is  a  happy  beinjr, 
his  soul  being  liuht  and  cheerful  as  a  child's.  If 
sorrow  overtakes  i  an,  he  may  perhaps  suffer  bitterly 
for  the  moment ;  but  it  is  soon  forgotten,  and  he  is 
once  more  as  radiantly  contented  with  existence  as 
he  used  to  be. 

This  hapi)y  levity  of  his  saves  him  from  brooding 
much  upon  the  future.  If  he  has  enough  to  eat  for 
the  moment,  he  eats  it  and  is  happy,  even  if  he  has 
afterwards  to  suffer  want — which  is  now,  unfor- 
tunately, often  the  case,  and  becomes  so  oftener  year 
by  year. 

His  carelessness  has  frequently  been  made  a  .suIj- 
ject  of  bitter  reproach  to  him.  The  missionaries 
declare,  no  doubt  rightly,  that  it  makes  him  inacces- 
sible to  civilisation,  and  have  tried  to  exhort  him  to 
greater  providence  and  frugality.  They  quite  over- 
look the  fact  that  it  is  written,  '  Take  ye  no  thought 
for  the  morrow.  .  .  .  Behold  the  fowls  of  the  air : 
ibr  they  sow  not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather 
into  barns ;  yet  your  heavenly  Father  feedeth 
them.' 

This  levity  of  mind  has  also  its  bright  side;  it  is 
even,  in  a  way,  the  Eskimo's  chief  strength. 

I^overty   and   want    have,   with   us«.   two   coiif«e- 
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«liH'iK;f.s.     Tlie  most   ininiediate    is,    of   course,    the 
physical  sufFering  ;  but  together  with  it  and  after  it 
comes  mental  suffering,  '  the  cares  of  bread,'  the  un- 
ceasing anxiety  which  pursues  one  night  and  day, 
even  in  sleep,  and  embitters  every  hour  of  life.    In  the 
majority  of  cases,  this  is  probably  what  tells  most  upon 
our  poor  people  ;  but  for  this,  the  bodily  sufferings, 
which,  after  all,  are  generally  transitory,  would  be 
easily  supported.     But  it  is  precisely  from  this  phase 
of  suffering  that  the  Eskimo's  elastic  spirit  saves  him. 
Kven  a  long  period  of  starvation  and  endurance  is  at 
once  forgotten  so  soon  as  he  is  fed  ;  and  the  memory 
of  bygone  sufferings  can  no  more  destroy  his  enjoy- 
ment and  happiness,  than  can  the  fear  of  those  which 
to-morrow  or  the  next  day  may  bring.     The  only 
thing  that  really  makes  him  unhappy  is  to  see  others 
in  want,  and  therefore  he  shares  with  them  whenever 
he  has  anything  to  share. 

What  chiefly  cuts  the  Eskimos  to  the  heart  is  to 
see  their  children  starving;  'and  therefore,'  says 
i^alager,  '  they  give  food  to  their  children  even  if 
tliey  themselves  are  ready  to  die  of  hunger ;  for  they 
Hve  every  day  in  the  hope  of  a  happy  change  of 
fortune-  a  hope  which  really  sustains  life  in  many 
of  them.' 

In  order  to  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
ladical  difference  between  the  Eskimo  character  and 
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ours,  we  ouglit  to  study  the  Eskimos  in  their  social 
relations. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  people  express  the 
opinion  that  the  Eskimo  connnunity  is  devoid  of 
law  and  order.     This  is  a  mistake. 

Originally,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  singularly  well 
ordered.  It  had  its  customs  and  its  fixed  rules  for 
every  possible  circumstance,  and  these  customs  and 
rules  were  handed  down  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion, and  were  almost  always  observed;  for  the 
people  are  really  incredibly  well-disposed,  as  even 
Egede  himself,  who  has,  as  we  have  seen,  written  so 
harshly  of  them,  cannot  help  admitting  in  such  a 
passage  as,  for  example,  the  following  ;  '  It  is  won- 
derful in  what  peace  and  unity  they  live  with  each 
other  ;  for  quarrelling  and  strife,  hatred  and  covetous- 
ness,  are  seldom  heard  of  among  them.'  And  even 
if  one  of  them  happens  to  bear  an  ill-will  to 
another,  he  does  not  let  it  be  seen,  nor,  on  account 
of  their  great  tenderness  for  each  other,  does  he 
take  upon  himself  to  attack  him  openly  with  vio- 
lence or  abuse,  their  language  being  indeed  devoid 
of  the  necessary  words.'     Observe  that  this  is  said 

'  *  When  they  have  seen  onr  disHohite  sailors  quarrelling  and 
fighting,  they  regard  snch  behaviour  as  inhuman,  and  say  :  "  They  do 
not  treat  eurh  other  ns  hunum  beings."  In  the  same  way,  if  one  of 
the  officerH  strikes  a  subordinate,  they  at  once  exclaim  :  "He  biliii\ts 
to  his  fellow-men  as  if  they  were  doprs."  ' 
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by  a  missionary  of  heathens,  who,  therefore,  could 
not  have  developed  this  peaceful  temper  through  the 
influence  of  Christianity. 

Then  came  the  Europeans.     Without  knowing  or 
understanding  the  people  or  its  requirements,  they 
started  from  the  assumption  that  it  stood  in  need  of 
improvement  in  every  possible  way,  and  consequently 
set  to  work  to  disturb  and  overturn  the  whole  social 
order.      They   tried   to  force  upon   the  Eskimos  a 
totally  new  character,  gave  them,  all  in  a  moment, 
;i  new  religion,  and  broke  down  their  respect  for  their 
old  customs  and  traditions,  of  course  without  being 
able  to  give  them  new  ones  in   their  place.     The 
missionaries  thought  that  they  could  make  this  wild, 
free  people    of  hunters    into   a   civilised   Christian 
nation,   without   for    a   moment  suspecting  that  at 
lieart   these   people    were   in   many   respects    more 
Christian  than  themselves,  and,  among  other  things, 
like  so  many  primitive  people,  had  put  into  practice 
the  Christian  doctrine  of  love  (charity)  very  much 
more  fully   than  any   Christian  nation.     The  Euro- 
peans, in  short,  conducted  themselves  in  Greenland 
exactly  as  they  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  wherever 
fliey  come   forward  in   the   name   of  the   Christian 
leligion  to  'make  the  poor  heathen  partakers  in  the 
blessings  of  eternal  truth.' 

Very  characteristic  of  tliis  view  is?  tjje  following 
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ntlcraiice  of  Eirede's,  of  which  I  luivf!  already  8])i)k(-ii : 
'  Tlio  inborn  stupidity    and    duhicss   of  tlu;  (h-ccii 
);.nders,  llioir  slotlifnl  and  brutish  ui)-brin^rin<r,  their 
wandering  and  unstable  way  of  life,  ccrtaiidv  olUr 
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and 
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luut'li  as  possibh?  to  be  obviated  and  remedied.'  Wh.il 
a,  l;iek  of  eonipreliension !  Only  think,  to  want  lo 
obviate  and  remedy  the  nomadic  life  of  a  tribe  of 
liunters!      What    would    remain   to   them?      J    iii;iv 


adil  that  he  at    another  ti 
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end  by  nieans  of  '  chastisement  and  discipline.' 

The  Eskimos  ;it  first  listened  in  astoniishmenl  to 
the  strangers.  Tiiey  had  liitherto  been  very  well 
content  with  themselves  and  their  whole  w;iy  of 
living;  they  did  not  know  that  man  and  his  life 
on  eartli  were  so  miserable  as  the  missionaries  ;m;iiii 
and  again  assured  them  they  were.  Thev  had  not, 
as  ]<-gede  says,  'any  just  i-ealisation  of  their  own 
profound  corruption,'  and  had  great  dillicully  in 
understanding  a  religion  so  crui'l  as  to  eondciiiii 
people  to  everlasting  fire.  'J'hey  could  (piite  well 
recognise  '  originnl  sin  '  as  a  connnon  chara<;terisli(; 
of  the  k(iV(Uiuud:s  ^^ Europeans),  for  it  was  clear 
enough  that  many  of  them  were  bad  ;  but  the 
kdladlit  (Eskimos)  were  good  jx-ople,  and  oiij/lil 
without  any  trouble  to  get  into  heaven. 

When    in    1728    a  luunber  of   Danish   men  ami 
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women  came  to  Godtliatvb  to  colonise   the  country, 
many  of  them  gave  great  oflence  to  the  heathens  by 
tlicir  (!vil  ways,  so  that  they  'often  asked  how  it 
was    tliat   so    many   of    our   people    were  so  bad. 
Women  (that  is,  Greenland   women),  they  said,  are 
iialiirally  quiet   and  modest;  but  these  (the   Euro- 
])ean,s)  were  boisterous,  br^/en,  and  lacking  in  all 
womanly    propriety.      Yet    they   surely    all    knew 
(Jod's   will.'       And    the  Greenlanders  looked  down 
iil)<)n    and     laughed    -at     the    stupid,    self-satisfied 
Kinoix-ans  who  preached  so  finely  but  i)ractised  so 
lilllc  what   they  preached,  and  who,  besides,  knew 
nothing  about  hunting  or  about  all  the  things  which 
the  Kskimos  regarded  as  the  most  important  in  life. 

The  power  which  comes  of  a  higher  development 
gradually  gave  tin;  Europea/is  the  upper  hand,  so 
tliat  in  the  course  of  lime  they  have  brought  about 
a  complete  dislurbar.ce  of  the  primitive  social  order, 
■hkI  replaced  it  by  an  indeterminate  mixture  of 
Hskimo  and  modern  lOuropean  habits  and  civilisa- 
tion :  while  they  have  also  eflected  a  deplorable 
mixture  of  breeds,  and  produced,  without  the  help 
of  the  clergy,  an  exceedingly  mongrel  population. 

Hut,  as  the  Eskimos  are  a  very  conservative 
people,  we  can  still  fnid  many  important  traces  of 
'li'ii-  primitive  condition. 

The  Greenlanders.   like    all    nations    of  hunters, 
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have  a  very  restricted  sense  of  property ;  but  it  is 
a  mistake  to  suppose  it  entirely  non-existent. 

As  regards  the  great  majority  of  things,  a  certain 
communism  prevails;  but  this  is  always  limited  to 
wider  or  narrower  circles  according  to  the  nature 
of    the   thing   in    question.      Ascending  from    the 
individual,   we   find   in  the   family    the    narrowest 
social  circle  ;  then  come  housemates  and  the  nearest 
kinsfolk,  and  then  all  the  families   of   the  villaofe. 
Private   property   is   most   fully   recognised   in  the 
kaiak,   the    kaiak-dress   and   the    hunting-weapons, 
which   belong  to  the  hunter   alone,  and   which  no 
one   must  touch.      With  them  he  supports  himself 
and  his  family,  and  he  must   therefore   always  be 
sure  of   finding  them  where  he  last  laid   them;  it 
is  seldom  that  they  are  even   lent   to   others.     In 
former  times,  good  hunters  would  often   own  two 
kaiaks,  but   that  is  seldom   the   case   now.     Snow- 
shoes   may   almost   be   regarded    as    belonging    to 
implements  of  the  chase;   but  as  they  were  intro- 
duced by  the   Europeans,  they  are  not  considered 
matters   of  private   property  in   the   same    degree; 
so  that  while  an  Eskimo  seldom  or  never  touches 
another's  weapons  he  will  scarcely  think  twice  about 
using  another's  snow-shoes  without  asking  leave. 

Next  to  clothes  and  hunting  implements  come  the 
tools  which  are  used  in  the  houses,  such  as  knives, 
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axes,  saws,  skin-cutters,  &c.  Many  of  these,  and 
especially  the  women's  sewing  materials,  are  regarded 
as  altogether  private  property. 

Other  household  implements  are  the  common 
property  of  the  family  or  even  of  all  the  occupants 
of  the  house.  The  woman-boat  and  the  tent  belong 
to  the  father  of  the  family  or  to  the  family  as  a  whole" 
The  house  belongs  to  the  family,  and  if  several 
families  live  together  they  own  it  in  common. 

The  Eskimo  knows  nothing  of  private  property 

in  land ;  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  recognised  rule  that 

no  one  shall  pitch  a  tent  or  build  a  house  at  a  place 

'where  people  are  already  settled  without  obtaining 

their  consent. 

As  an  example  of  their  consideration  for  each 
other  in  this  respect  I  may  cite  a  custom  which  was 
thus  described  by  Lars  Dalager  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago:  *In  the  summer,  when  they  take  their 
tents  and  baggage  with  them,  and  think  of  settling 
down  at  a  place  where  other  Greenlanders  ar^  living, 
they  row  very  slowly  towards  the  shore,  and  when' 
they  come  to  within  a  gunshot  of  it  they  stop  and  lie 
upon  their  oars  without  saying  a  word.     If  those  on 
shore  are  equally  silent  and  give  no  sign,  the  new- 
comers think  they  are  not  wanted  and  therefore  row 
away  as  fast  as  possible  to  some  unoccupied  place. 
Hilt  if  those  on  shore,  m  generally  happens,  meet 
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them  with  compUraents,  such  as  :  "  Look  here  !  here 
are  good  places  for  your  tents,  a  good  beach  for  your 
woman-boats — come  and  rest  after  the  labours  of  tlie 
day !  "  they,  after  a  little  consideration,  lay  in  to 
the  shore  where  the  others  stand  ready  to  receive 
them  and  to  help  with  the  landing  of  the  baggage. 
But  when  they  are  starting  again,  the  people  of  the 
place  confine  themselves  to  helping  in  the  launch  of 
the  woman-boat,  and  let  the  strangers  themselves  see 
to  the  rest,  unless  they  happen  to  be  very  good  friends 
or  near  relations,  in  which  case  they  are  despatched 
with  the  same  marks  of  honour  with  which  they 
were  received,  and  with  some  such  phrases  as  this : ' 
"  Your  visit  will  be  a  pleasant  memory  to  us."  ' ' 

We  may  perhaps  find  the  rudiments  of  the  con- 
ception of  private  property  in  land  in  the  fact  that 
where  dams  have  been  built  in  a  salmon  river  to 
jjather  the  fish  together,  it  is  not  rejfarded  as  the 
right  thing  if  strangers  come  and  interfere  with  the 
dams  or  fish  with  nets  in  the  dammed-up  waters,  as 
Europeans  were  often  in  the  liabit  of  doing  in  earlier 
times.     This  too  is  mentioned  by  Dalager. 

Driftwood  belongs  to  wlioever  first  finds  it  float- 
ing in  the  sea,  wherever  it  may  happen  to  })e..  In 
order  to  sustain  his  right  to  it,  the  finder  is  bound  to 
tow  it  ashore  and  place  it  above  the  high-water  line. 

'  Dalaffcr,  Gronlnndskr  Rrlationrr,  Copenlmj,'en.  IT-Ti,  pji.  I'l  Ki. 
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if  possible  marking  it  in  one  way  or  anotlier.  For 
this  form  of  property  the  Eskimo  has  the  greatest 
respect,  and  one  who  has  left  a  piece  of  driftwood  on 
the  shore  may  be  sure  of  finding  it  again  even  several 
years  after,  unless  Europeans  have  come  along  in  the 
meantime.  Any  one  taking  it  would  be  regarded  as 
a  sroundrel. 

As  to  their  customs  in  lending  and  trading,  I  may 
ao-ain   quote    Dalager :  '  If   one  man  lends  another 
anything,  for  example  a  boat,  a  harpoon,  a  fishing- 
line,  or  other  sea-implement,  and  it  comes  to  harm-1 
if,  for  instance,  the  seal  gets  away  with   the  harpoon, 
or  the  fish  breaks  the  line,  or  the  fish  or  seal  does 
injury  to  the  boat-the  owner  must  bear  the  loss, 
the  borrower  making  no  reparation.     But  if  anyone 
I'orrows  darts  or  implements  without  the  knowledge 
of  the  owner,  and  they  come  to  harm,   the  borrower 
is  bound  to  make  good  the  damage.     This  happens 
ve>y  seldom  ;  for  a  Greenlander  must  be  hard  pushed 
'•efore  he  will  trouble  his  neighbour  to  lend  him 
anything,  for  fear  of  any  harm  occurring  to  it. 

'  When  one  makes  a  purchase  from  another,  and 
the  wares  do  not  suit  him,  he  can  return  them  .  ven 
after  a  considerable  time  has  elapsed. 

'  If  one  buys  of  another  such  costly  things  as  a 
lK>at  or  a  gun,  and  the  buyer  is  not  in  a  position  to 
satisfy  the  seller  in  ready  money,  he  is  allowed  credit 
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until  he  can  pay  up.  But  if  the  debtor  dies  in  the 
meantime,  the-  creditor  never  makes  any  claim.  This,' 
adds  Dalager,  'is  an  inconvenient  habit  for  the 
merchants  of  the  colony,  who  are  always  bound  to 
give  credit ;  whereof  I  have  had  several  experiences, 
especially  this  year,  many  of  my  debtors  having  de- 
parted this  life,  and  thus  brought  me  into  consider- 
able perplexity.' 

On.  his  complaining  to  *some  influential  and 
reasonable  Greenlanders,'  they  advised  him  '  to  re- 
gister his  claim  at  once,  but  to  let  the  man's  lice  die 
in  the  grave  (as  they  expressed  it)  before  he  pro- 
ceeded to  execution.' 

Beyond  the  articles  above  enumerated,^  the 
Greenlander,  according  to  his  primitive  customs,  can 
possess  but  littl'^.  Even  if  he  had  a  faculty  for  lay- 
ing up  riches,  which  he  very  seldom  has,  his  needier 
fellows  would  have  the  right  to  enforce  a  claim  upon 
such  of  his  possessions  as  were  not  necessary  for  him- 
self. Thus  we  find  in  Greenland  this  unfortunate 
state  of  tilings :  that  the  European  immigrants,  who 
are  in  reality  supported  by  the  natives,  often  becoine 
rich  and  live  in  abundance  (at  any  rate,  according  to 
the  Eskimo  ideas),  while  the  natives  themselves  are 
in  want. 


'  Dogs,  howsver,  muBt  be  added  to  the  list,  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
North  and  East  Greenlanders,  do^-sled^es. 
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The  Greenlander  has  not  even  unrestricted  rights 
over  the  game  he  himself  secures.    There  have  been 
ted  rales  from  time  immemorial  according  to  which 
It  18  dmded,  and  there  are  only  a  few  sorts  of  animals 
which  he  can  keep  pretty  well  to  himself  and  to  his 
family.    To  these  belong  the  atak  or  Greenland  seal  • 
but  even  in  its  case  he  must  give  a  portion  of  blabber 
to  each  of  the  kaiak-men  who  are  present  when  he 
takes  it,  and  in  the  same  way  the  children  of  the 
village,  when  he  comes  home,  receive  a  little  scran 
of  blubber  apiece.    There  are  fixed  rules  for  othe'r 
sorts  of  game,  in  accordance  with  which  the  whole 
ammal  is  divided  among  those  who  were  present 
when  It  was  killed  or  even  among  all  the  houses  of 
the  village.    This  is  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  the  walrus  and  several  sorts  of  whales,  as,  for 
example,  the  white  whale ;  of  this  the  hunter  receives 
only  a  comparatively  small  portion,  even  when  he 
ha,  kiUed  it  without  help  from  others.    When  a  whale 
of  any  size  is  brought  to  shore,  it  is  said  to  be  quite 
a  horrible  sight  to  see  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
village,  armed  with  knives,  flinging  themselves  upon  it 
'0  secure  each  his  share,  while  it  is  still  in  the  water 
The  scene  is  so  sanguinary  that  Dalager  declares 
that  he  has  •  never  seen  or  heard  of  a  whale  being 
™t  up  without  someone  or  other  being  mutilated,  or 
at  least  badly  wounded,  so  great   is   the   careless 
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eagerness  with  which  several  hundred  people  will 
rush  upon  the  fish,  each  one  doing  his  best  for  him- 
self, and,  therefore,  paying  very  little  heed  as  to 
where  he  slashes  with  his  knife.'  It  is  characteristic 
of  their  amiability,  however,  that  '  when  one  of  them 
has  thus  come  to  harm,  he  does  not  bear  any  grudge 
against  the  man  who  injured  him,  but  regards  it  as 
an  accident.' 

It  is  not  only  with  respect  to  the  larger  animals 
that  such  rules  hold  good  ;  they  also  apply  in  the 
case  of  certain  iishes.  Thus  if  a  halibut  is  caught,, 
the  fisher  is  bound  to  give  the  other  kaiak-men  upon 
the  hunting-ground  a  piece  of  the  skin  for  division 
among  themselves  ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  when  he 
comes  home,  he  generally  gives  some  of  the  animal 
to  his  housemates  and  neighbours.^ 

'  When  several  are  hunting  in  company,  there  are  fixed  rulos  to 
determine  to  whom  the  game  belongs.  If  two  or  more  shoot  at  a 
reindeer,  the  animal  belongs  to  him  who  first  hit  it,  even  if  he  only 
wounded  it  slightly.  As  to  the  rules  for  seal-hunting,  Dalager  says : 
'  If  a  Greenlander  strikes  a  seal  ^.r  other  marine  animal  with  his  light 
dart,  and  it  is  not  killed,  but  gets  away  with  the  dart,  and  if  another 
then  comes  and  kills  it  with  his  darts,  it  nevertheless  belongs  to  the 
fir  *; ;  but  if  he  has  used  the  ordinary  harpoon,  and  the  line  Ireaks, 
auc  another  comes  and  kills  the  animal,  the  first  has  lost  his  right  to 
it.  If,  however,  they  both  throw  at  the  same  time  and  both  harpoons 
strike,  the  animal  is  cut  lengthwise  in  two,  and  divided  between  .hem, 
skin  and  all.'  '  If  two  throw  at  a  bird  simultaneously,  it  is  divided 
between  them.'  '  If  a  dead  seal  is  found  with  a  harpoon  fixed  in  it,  if 
the  owner  of  the  harpoon  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  gets  l;is 
weapon  back,  but  tho  finder  keeps  the  seal.'  Similar  rules  seem  also 
to  be  in  force  upon  the  east  coast. 
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Even  when  a  Greenlander  has  fulfilled  all  the 
aforesaid  laws,  he  cannot  always  keep  to  himself  his 
own  share  of  his  booty.  For  instance,  if  he  makes  a 
catch  at  a  time  when  there  is  scarcity  or  famine  in 
the  village,  it  is  regarded  as  his  duty  either  to  give  a 
feast  or  to  divide  his  prey  among  other  families,  who 
may  perhaps  have  had  to  go  for  long  without  fresh 
meat. 

After  a  good  haul,  they  make  a  feast,  and  eat  as 
long  as  they  can.     If  everything  is  not  eaten  up,  and 
there  is  plenty  in  the  other  houses  as  well,  what 
remains  is  stored  against  the  winter ;  but  in  times  of 
scarcity  it  is  regarded  as  the  duty  of  those  who  have 
anything  to  help  those  who  have  nothing,  even  to  the 
last  remnant  of  food.      After  that,  they  starve  in 
company,  and  sometimes  starve  to  death.     That  some 
people  should  live  in  profusion  while  others  suffer 
need,  as  we  see  it  occurring  daily  in  European  com- 
munities, is  an  unheard  of  thing  in  Greenland ;  except 
that  the  European  settlers,  with  the  habitual  provi- 
dence of  our  race,  have  often  stores  of  food  while  the 
Greenlanders  are  starving 

It  will  be  understood  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  tendency  of  the  law  is,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  let  the  whole  village  benefit  by  the  captured 
prey,  so  that  no  family  shall  be  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  daily  '  take '  of  those  who  provide  for  it. 
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These  are  laws  which  have  developed  through  the 
experience  of  long  ages,  and  have  become  established 
by  the  habit  of  many  generations. 

The  Greenlander  is,  on  the  whole,  like  a  sympa- 
thetic child  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  others  ;  his 
first  social  laiv  is  to  help  his  neighbou)\  Upon  it,  and 
upon  their  habit  of  clinging  together  through  good 
and  ill,  depends  the  existence  of  the  little  Greenland 
community.  A  hard  life  has  taught  the  Eskimo  that 
however  capal)le  he  may  be,  and  able  as  a  rule  to 
look  after  himself,  there  may  come  times  when  with- 
out the  help  of  his  fellow  men  he  would  have  to  go 
to  the  wall ;  therefore,  it  is  best  to  help  others. 
*  Therefore,  all  things  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men 
should  do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them ' — this  com- 
mandment, one  of  the  first  and  most  important  of 
Christianity,  Nature  itself  has  instilled  into  the  Green- 
lander,  and  he  always  acts  up  to  it,  which  can 
scarcely  be  affirmed  of  Christian  nations.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that,  as  he  advances  in  civilisation,  this 
commandment  seems  to  lose  its  power  over  him. 

Hospitality  to  strangers  is  a  no  less  binding  law 
among  the  Eskimos  tluin  helpfuhiess  to  neighbours. 
The  traveller  enters  the  first  hut  he  comes  to,  and 
remains  there  as  long  as  convenient.  He  is  kindly 
received  and  entertain^'  with  what  the  house  ran 
offer,  even  if  he  be  an  enemy.     When  he  proceeds 
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on  liis  way,  he  often  takes  a  store  of  food  along  with 
liim ;  I  have  seen  kaiak-men  leave  houses  where  they 
l.ad  remained  weatherbound  for  several  davs,  loaded 
with  halibut  flesh,  which  had  been  presented  to  them 
on  iheir  departure.     No  payment  is  ever  made  for 
the  entertainment.     A  European,  too,  is  everywhere 
liospitably  received,  although  the  Greenlanders  would 
not  thmk  of  making  similar  claims  upon  his  hospi- 
tality.    Europeans,  however,  often  make  some  sort  of 
recompense  by  treating  their  entertainers   to  coffee 
and  such  other  delicacies  as  they  may  have  with 
them. 

That   hospitality    is   considered    a  very  binding 
duty  upon  the  east  coast  of  Greenland  appears  from 
several    remarkable    instances    related    by   Captain 
Holm.     I  may  refor  the  reader  to  what  he  tells  of 
the  murderer  Maratuk,  who  had  killed  his  stepfather 
He  was  a  bad  man,  and  no  one  liked  him  ;  yet  when 
he  presented  himself  at  the  house  of  the  murdered 
loan  s  nearest  relatives,  he  was  received  and  enter- 
tamed  for  a  long  time-but  they  spoke  ill  of  him 
wlien  he  had  gone. 

Hospitality  is  of  course    forced    upon    thorn   bv 
then-  natural  surroundings  ;  for  it  often  ha,>pens  thai 
>hey  are  overtaken  by  storms  when  far  from  hr.me 
^0  that  they  are  compelled  fo  fake   refuge  in  thj 
nearest  dwelling-place. 
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It  seems,  unliappily,  as  tliougli  hospitality  had 
dechned  of  late  years  on  the  west  coast.  Doubtless 
it  is  once  more  the  Europeans  who  have  given  the 
example.  And  the  fact  that  the  people  are  by  no 
means  so  well-to-do  as  in  earlier  times,  and  are 
therefore  less  able  to  entertain  strangers,  has  no 
doubt  tended  in  the  same  direction. 

Many  of  my  readers  are  probably  of  opinion  that 
I  am  unjust  to  us  Europeans;  but  that  is  far  from 
my  intention.  If  the  Europeans  have  not  had  the 
best  influence,  the  fact  cannot  always  be  directly 
laid  to  their  charge  ;  circumstances  have  rendered  it 
inevitable,  in  spite  of  excellent  intentions  on  tlieir 
part.  For  example,  they  have  conscientiously  la- 
boured to  foster  the  sense  of  property  among  the 
Greenlanders,  encouraging  them  to  save  up  portions 
of  their  booty,  instead  of  lavishing  it  abroad  in  their 
usual  free-handed  way,  and  so  forth ;  the  principle 
being  that  a  more  highly-developed  sense  of  property 
is  the  first  condition  of  civilisation.  Whether  this  is 
a  benefit  may  seem  doubtful  to  many  ;  for  my  part  1 
have  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  I  must  admit,  of 
course,  that  civilisation  presupposes  a  much  greater 
faculty  for  the  acquisition  of  worldly  goods  than 
the  Eskimo  is  possessed  of;  but  what  I  cannot 
understand  is  what  these  poor  people  have  m 
do  with  civilisation.     It  assuredlv   makes  tiicni  ii"> 
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liappier,  it  ruins  what  is  fine  and  admirable  in  their 
character,  makes  them  weaker  in  tlie  struggle  for 
existence,  and  inevitably  leads  them  to  poverty  and 
misery.     But  more  of  this  at  a  later  opportunity. 

The  laws  upon  which  the  heathen  community  in 
Greenland  rests  are,  as  we  have  seen,  as  nearly  as 
possible  socialism  carried  into  practice.  In  this 
respect,  accordingly,  they  are  more  Christian  than 
tliose  of  any  Christian  community.  The  social  re- 
formers of  to-day  might  learn  nmch  in  these  high 
latitudes. 

Spencer  has  in  one  of  his  books  pointed  out  that 
mankind   has   two   religions.      The    first   and   most 
natural   is    the   instinct   of  self-preservation,    which 
impels  the  individual  to  protect  himself  against  all 
outward  opposition  or  hostile  interference.     This  he 
calls  the  religion  of  enmity.     The  other  is  the  in- 
stinct of  association,   which    impels   men    to    join 
fellowship  with  their  neighbours  ;  and  to  it  we  trace 
the   Christian   doctrine   that  you   should  love  your 
neighbour  as  yourself,  and  should  even  love  youi- 
enemies.     This  he  calls  the   religion  of  friendship. 
The  former  is  the  religion  of  the  past,  the  latter  that 
of  the  future. 

Precisely  this  religion  of  the  future  the  Eskimo 
K'ems  to  have  made  his  own  to  a  peculiar  degree. 
The  men  of  some  tribes  or  races  are  driven  to  com- 
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bine  with  each  other  by  the  pressure  of  human  enemies, 
others  by  inhospitable  natural  surroundings.  The 
latter  has  been  the  case  with  the  Eskimos.  Where 
the  instinct  of  association  and  mutual  help  has  been 
most  strongly  developed,  there  has  the  community's 
power  of  maintaining  itself  been  greatest,  and  it  ha^ 
increased  in  numbers  and  in  well-being ;  while  other 
small  communities,  with  less  of  this  instinct,  have 
declined  or  even  succumbed  altogether. 

In  so  far  as  we  believe  with  Spencer  that  the 
religion  of  friendship  is  that  of  the  future,  that  self- 
sacrifice  ^'^r  the  benefit  of  the  community  is  the 
point  towards  which  development  is  tending,  we 
must  assign  to  the  Eskimo  a  high  place  in  the  scale 
of  nations. 

It  is  a  question,  however,  whether  our  forefatliers 
also,  in  long  bygone  ages,  did  not  act  upon  a 
similar  principle.  It  may  be  that  social  develop- 
ment proceeds  in  a  spiral  with  ever  wider  and  wider 
convolutions. 
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THE   POSITION   AND  WORK   OF   WOMEN 

Many  leading  thinkers  have  remarked  that  tlie  social 
position  occupied  by  its  women  affords  the  best 
criterion  of  a  people's  place  in  the  scale  of  civilisa- 
tion. I  am  not  entirely  convinced  that  this  is  always 
the  case  ;  but  if  it  is,  I  think  we  have  here  another 
indication  that  the  Eskimo  must  be  allowed  to  have 
reached  a  pretty  high  level  of  development.  For 
the  Eskimo  woman  plays  no  insignificant  part  in  the 
life  of  the  community. 

It  is  true  that,  according  to  the  primitive  Eskimo 
conception,  she  is  practically  regarded  as  the  pro- 
perty of  her  husband,  who  has  either  (tarried  her  off; 
or  sometimes  bought  her,  from  her  father.     He  can' 
therefore  send  her  away  when  he  pleases,  or  lend 
Jier,  or  exchange  her  for  another ;  and,  when  he  can 
afford  it,  he  can  have  more  wives  than  one.     But  as 
a  rule  she  is  well  treated,  and  we  find  this  conception 
•>f  her  as  the  husband's  chattel  more  clearly  marked 
'''•">"^  many  oflier  races;  there  i.,  eNen  a  good  deal 
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of  it  in  our  own  society,  only  under  a  somewhat 
different  disguise. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that  our  women 
have  plenty  to  do,  but  that  the  great  mistake  is  that 
their  emplojments  are  not  exactly  the  same  as  those 
of  the  men.  These  people  will  be  no  better  con- 
tented with  the  state  of  affairs  in  Greenland,  for 
there,  too,  the  employments  of  the  two  sexes  are 
entirely  distinct. 

It  is  true  that  both  sexes  wear  trousers,  and  have 
done  so  from  time  immemorial ;  but  nevertheless 
they  have  not  yet  attained  to  the  conception  that 
there  is  little  or  no  difference  between  men  and 
women. 

They  hold  that  there  are,  among  other  things, 
certain  essential  physical  differences,  and  imagine 
that  women  are  not  as  a  rule  so  strong,  active,  and 
courageous  as  men,  and  that  they  therefore  are  not 
so  well  fitted  for  hunting  and  fishing.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  do  not  think  that  men  are  best  fitted  to 
have  the  care  of  children,  to  give  them  suck,  and  so 
forth. 

This  is  no  doubt  the  reason  for  the  very  clear 
line  of  demarcation  between  the  employments  prt)per 
to  the  two  sexes  in  Greenland. 

To  the  man's  share  falls  the  laborious  life  ;v  ^-ea. 
as  hunter  and  foo.i  provider ;  Init   when  lir  readies 
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tlie  shore  with  his  booty,  he  has  fulfilled  the  most 
important  part  of  his  social  function.  He  is  received 
by  his  womenfolk,  who  help  him  ashore ;  and  while 
he  has  nothing  to  do  but  tc  look  after  his  kaiak  and 
his  weapons,  it  is  the  part  of  the  women  to  drag  the 
booty  up  to  the  house.  In  earlier  times,  at  any  rate, 
it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  any  hunter  to  lend  a 
hand  in  this  work,  and  so  it  still  is  with  the 
majority. 

The  women  flay  the  seal  and  cut  it  up  accordincr 
to  fixed  rules,  and  the  mother  of  the  family  presides 
at  the  division  of  it.  Further,  it  is  the  women's 
duty  to  cook  the  food,  to  prepare  the  skins,  to  cover 
the  kaiaks  and  woman-boats,  to  make  clothes,  and  to 
attend  to  all  other  domestic  tasks.  In  addition  to 
this  they  build  the  houses,  pitch  the  tents,  and  row 
the  woman-boats. 

To  row  in  a  woman-boat  was  formerlj^  at  any 
rate,  quite  beneath  a  hunter's  dignity,  but  it  was  the 
part  of  the  father  of  the  family  to  steer  it.  Xow  we 
often  see  men  sitting  and  rowing,  especially  if  they 
are  hired  by  travelling  Europeans.  When  you  have 
become  thoroughly  accustomed  to  their  way  of  life, 
this  makes  an  unpleasant  impression  ;  the  kaiak  is 
and  must  be  the  indispensable  condition  of  their 
existence,  and  one  feels  that  they  ought  to  neglect 
110  ojjportunity  for  exercising  themselves  in  its  use. 
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Even  now  no  hunter  of  the  first  rank  will  condescend 
to  enter  a  woman-boat,  except  as  steersman. 

When  the  family  is  out  reindeer-hunting,  it  is  of 
course  the  men  who  shoot  the  reindeer,  while  it 
often  falls  to  the  share  of  the  women  to  drag  the 
game  to  the  tent ;  and  this  is  a  laborious  business, 
caUing  for  a  great  deal  of  endurance. 

The  only  sort  of  fishery  with  which  the  women 
as  a  rule  concern  themselves  is  capHn-fishing.  The 
season  for  this  is  the  early  summer,  when  the  capliu 
appear  on  the  coast  in  such  dense  shoals  that  they 
can  be  drawn  up  in  bucketsful  into  the  woman- 
boats.  The  fishing  continues  until  a  sufficient  store 
is  laid  up  against  the  winter;  when  once  that  is 
done  they  care  no  more  about  them,  however  abun- 
dant they  may  be.  The  fish  are  dried  by  being  spread 
out  on  the  rocks  and  stones;  it  is  the  women's 
business  to  look  after  them,  and,  when  they  ar^ 
dried,  to  pack  them  together. 

Sometimes  they  take  part  in  seal-fishing,  when  a 
sort  of  battue  is  made,  the  seals  being  hunted  into 
narrow  sounds  and  fiords  and  driven  ashore. 

Only  a  few  cases  are  on  record  in  which  women 
have  tried  their  hand  at  kaiak-fishing. 

Captain  Holm  mentions  two  girls  at  Imarsivik  on 
the  east  coast  who  had  taken  to  tlie  kaiak.  The  pro- 
])orti()n  between  men  and  women  in   the  villa"c  was 
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unfortunate,  there  being  only  five  „,en  out  of  a 
population  of  twenty-one.  We  are  unhappily  not 
mformed  whether  these  women  had  attained  as 
great  skill  in  hunting  a8  their  male  comrades 

They  had  entirely  adopted  the  masculine  manner 
of  hvmg,  dressed  like  men  and  wore  their  hair  like 
men.     When  they  were  allowed  to  select  what  they 
wanted  from  among  Holm's  articles  of  barter,  they 
d,d  not  choose  needles  or  other  feminine  implements, 
but  preferred  spear-heads  for  their  weapons.    It  must 
Lave  been  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  men  •  I 
must  doubtless  have  seen  them  when  I  was  on  the 
east  coast   in   .888,   without  suspecting  their  sex 
Holm  mentions  that  one  or  two  other  girls  in  the 
same  place  were  also  destined    to   be   trained   as 
liuntors,  but  they  were  as  yet  too  young. 

While  the  men  pass  most  of  their  time  on  the  sea 
the  women  remain  at  home  in  their  houses  ;  and  there' 
.vou  will  generally  find  them  busily  occupied  with  one 
•ask  or  another,  in  contrast  to  those  fair  ones  on  our 
SKle  of  the  ocean  who  do  nothing  but  eat,  lounge 
al.out,  gossip,  and  sleep.     When  they  go  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  ordinary  domestic  employments,  it  is 
generally  to  busy  themselves  with  the  weapons  of  the 
men,  ornamenting  them   with   hone-carvings    &c  ■ 
lliese  are  their  chief  pride.  " 

Tlie  men  generally  sit  at  the  outer  edge  of  (he 
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sleeping-bencli  with  their  feet  on  the  floor  ;  but  the 
women  always  sit  well  back  orx  the  bencn,  with  their 
legs  crossed,  like  a  tailor  on  his  table.  Here  they 
sew,  embroider,  cut  up  skins  with  their  peculiar 
crooked  knives,  chew  bird-skins,  and  in  short  attend 
to  many  of  their  most  important  occupations,  while 
their  tongues  are  in  ceaseless  activity ;  for  they 
are  very  lively  and  seldom  lack  matter  for  con- 
versation. I  cannot,  unhappily,  quite  acquit  them 
of  the  proverbial  feminine  loquacity  ;  and,  if  we  may 
believe  Dalager,  they  are  not  altogetlier  free  from 
graver  defects.  He  says:  'Lying  and  backbiting 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  among  the  women.  The  men, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  much  more  honest,  and  shrink 
from  relating  anything  which  they  are  unable  to  sub- 
stantiate.' 

Oh   woman,   woman,   are   you   everywhere    the 

same ! 

The  very  first  thought  to  which  Loke  gave  birth, 

It  was  a  lie,  and  he  bade  it  descend 

In  a  woman's  shape  to  the  men  of  earth. 

The  preparation  of  skins  is  a  very  important  part 
of  the  women's  work,  and  as  the  methods  are  ex- 
tremely peculiar,  I  shall  give  a  short  description  of 
them,  as  I  learnt  them  from  the  Eskimos  of  the  Godi 
haab  district.  The  processes  vary  according  to  the 
different  sorts  of  skins  and  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  destined. 
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Kaiak-skins  are  dressed  either  black  or  white. ^ 
The  black  skin  {erisdk)  is  obtained  by  scraping  tlie 
blubber  from  the  under  side  of  the  skin  while  It  is 
fresh,  and  then  steeping  it  for  a  day  or  two  in  stale 
urine,  until  the  hairs  can  be  plucked  out  with  a  knife. 
These  being  removed,  the  skin  is  rinsed  in  sea  water, 
and  in  summer  it  is  then  dried,  but  not  in  the  sun.' 
Li  winter,  it  is  not  dried,  but  if  possible  preserved  by 
being  buried  in  snow.  Whether  in  summer  or  winter, 
however,  it  is  best  if,  immediately  after  being  washed', 
it  can  be  stretched  on  the  kaiak  so  as  to  dry  upon' 
the  framework.  These  skins  are  dark  because  the 
grain  or  outer  membrane  of  the  skin  of  the  seal  is 
either  black  or  dark  brown. 

White  kaiak-skim  (linek)  are  prepared  in  this  way  : 
While  they  are  quite  fresh,  and  after  the  blubber  has 
been  roughly  removed,  they  are  rolled  up  and  laid  in 
a  tolerably  warm  place  either  out  of  doors  or  in. 
There  they  lie  until  the  hairs  and  the  outer  membrane 
can  easily  be  scraped  away  with  a  mussel-shell.  For 
this  purpose,  however,  the  Greenland  beauties  gene- 
rally prefer  to  use  their  teeth,  since  they  can  thus 
suck  out  a  certain  amount  c  i  blubber,  which  they 
consider  delicious.     Then,  in  summer,  the  skins  are 

of  t'l,J«!l'.l'r  r^'r  Y^"""  '"^"t^oned  (p.  45)  are  usually  tho«e 
f  the  saddleback  seal  or  hood  seal  ;  but  the  skin  of  the  bearded  seal 
B  a  so  used,  and  occasionally  that  of  the  ringed  seal  or  even  of  the 
mottled  or  common  seal  {Fhoca  vitulina). 
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hung  up  to  dry — not  in  the  sun — upon  a  wooden  rail, 
and  are  often  turned  in  order  that  they  may  dry 
evenly  all  over.  In  winter  they  are  preserved,  like 
the  black  skins,  in  the  snow.  The  dark  membrane 
being  scraped  away,  these  skins  are  quite  light- 
coloured  or  white  when  they  are  finished. 

It  must  be  noted  that  neither  of  these  sorts  of 
skins  is  stretched  while  drying. 

Both  sorts  are  used  for  woman-boats  as  well  as  for 
kaiaks. 

For  the  kaiak,  the  white  skins,  which  ought  always 
to  be  kept  well  greased  with  seal-blubber,  are  con- 
sidered best  in  summer ;  the  black,  on  the  other  hand, 
which  are  never  greased,  are  preferred  in  winter.  A 
well-appointed  hunter,  therefore,  ought  to  re-cover 
his  kaiak  twice  a  year :  nowadays,  however,  he  can 
generally  do  so  only  once,  and  sometimes  only  onoe 
in  two  years. 

If  the  sealskins  are  to  be  used  for  kamiks  (shoes), 
the  blubber  and  the  inner  layer  of  the  skin  itself  is 
scraped  away  with  a  crooked  knife  {ulo)  upon  a 
board  made  for  the  purpose  out  of  a  whale's  shoulder- 
blade.  When  the  skin  has  been  scraped  thin  it  is 
steeped  for  a  day  or  so  in  stale  urine  until  the  hairs 
can  be  plucked  off  with  a  knife.  This  done,  the 
skin  is  stretched,  by  means  of  small  bone  pegs, 
upon  the  earth  or  the  snow,  and  dried.     Then  it  is 
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rubbed  until  it  is  soft,  and  the  process  is  complete 
As  this  sort  of  skin  has  its  outer  membrane  intact,  it 
is  of  a  dark  colour. 

White  kamik-skins  are  prepared  up  to  a  certain 
point  like  the  foregoing,  but  when  tlie  hairs  have 
been  removed  thej.  are  dipped  in  warm  water  (not 
too  warm)  until  the  black  membrane  is  loosened, 
and  then  steeped  in  sea  water,  as  cold  as  possible.' 
If  all  the  membrane  is  not  removed,  the  skin  is 
a-ain  dipped  alternately  in  warm  water  and  sea 
water  until  it  comes  away.  Then  the  skin  is  pegged 
out  and  dried  like  the  black  skin. 

The  white  skins,  not  being  as  strong  and  water- 
tight as  the  black,  are  used  almost  entirely  by 
women,  who  either  keep  them  white  or  dye  them 
in  different  ways. 

Sole  leather  for  the  kamiks  is  prepared  in  the 
same  way  as  the  black  kaiak-skin,  but  is  pegcred 
out  while  dryino-.  '^^ 

Skins  for  kaiak-gloves  arP  prepared  at  first 
like  the  black  kamik  skins,  but  after  the  hairs  have 
been  removed  they  are  dressed  with  blood,  and 
then  rolled  togetlier  and  put  away.  This  is  re- 
peated two  or  three  times  until  they  become 
entirely  black.  Then  they  are  stretched  for  dry- 
ing-in  summer  out  of  doors,  but  in  winter  in  the 
'"'"^es.     This  skin  is  wonderfully  water-tiglif. 
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If  the  sealskin  is  to  be  prepared  with  its  hairs 
on,  as  for  example,  for  the  inner  sock  of  the  kamiks 
or  for  jackets,  it  is  scraped  on  the  blubber  side 
with  a  crooked  knife,  jnst  like  the  ordinary  kamlk- 
skin.  Then  it  is  steeped  in  water,  and  washed  witli 
soft  soap  ;  whereupon  it  is  rinsed  out  in  clean  water, 
stretched,  and  dried  as  above  described.  It  is  then 
made  soft  and  pliant  by  rubbing,  and  is  ready  for 
use 

Eeindeer  skin  is  simply  dried  and  rubbed,  no 
water  being  applied  to  it. 

In  preparing  bird-skins,  the  first  step  is  care- 
fully to  dry  the  feathers ;  then  the  skins  are  turned 
inside  out,  and  the  layer  of  fat  is  scraped  away  as 
thoroughly  as  possible  with  a  mussel  shell  or  a 
spoon,  and  is  eaten — it  is  held  a  great  delicacy. 
Then  the  skins  are  hung  up  under  the  roof  to 
dry.  After  a  few  days,  the  last  remnants  of  f;it 
are  removed  from  them  by  means  of  chewiii<^', 
then  they  are  dried  again,  then  washed  in  warm 
water  with  soda  and  soap  three  times  over,  tlien 
rinsed  out  in  very  cold  water,  pressed,  and  hung 
up  for  the  final  drying.  If  the  feathers  are  to  he 
removed  so  that  only  the  down  is  left,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  the  eider  duck,  they  ar'^ 
plucked  out  when  tlie  skin  is  half  dry.  Then  it  is 
thoroughly  dried  and  cut  up,  and  so  is  ready  for  use. 
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mentioned  is  a  remarkable 
process.     The  operator  takes   the  dry  skin,   almost 
drippmg  with  fat,  and  chews  away  at  one  spot  until 
all  the  fat  is  sucked  out  and  the  skin  is  soft  and 
white  ;  then  the  chewing  area  is  slowly  widened,  the 
skm  gradually  retreating  further   and   further  into 
the  mouth,  until  it  often  disappears  entirely,  to  be 
spat   out  again  at  last  witli    every   particle    of  fat 
chewed  away.     This  industry  is  for  the  most  part 
carried  on  by  the  women  and  children,  and  is  v^ery 
highly  ralished  by  reason  of  the  quantity  of  fat  it 
enables  them  to  absorb.     In  times  of  scarcity,  the 
men  are  often  glad  enough  to  be  allowed  to  do  their 
share.     It  is  a  strange  scene  that  is  presented  wlien 
oi.e  enters  a  house  and  finds  the  whole  of  its  popula- 
tion thus  engaged  in  chewing,  each  with  his  skin  in 
his  mouth.     The  excellence  of  the  Greenland  bird- 
skins  is  due  to  this  process.     How  few  of  those  who 
have  admired   the  exquisite  eider-down   rugs  which 
adorn  so  many  a  luxurious   l<:ur(,pean    iioine,  liave 
Hiiy    idea   of   the    stages  through  which   they  liave 
gone  !    And  how  many  a  European  beauty,  resplen- 
'leut  in  costly  skins,  would  shudder  if  she  could  see 
in   a   vision  all  the  more    or    less  inviting  mouths 
tlnough  which  her  finery  has  passed,   up  there  in 
tl'<^  lar  Xorth,  before  it  came  to  deck  her  swan-like 
lonu! 
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On  the  whole,  the  Greeiihiiul  women  make  great 
use  of  their  teeth,  now  to  stretch  the  skins,  now  to 
hokl  them  while  they  are  being  scraped,  and  again 
for  the  actual  scraping.  It  is  rather  startling  to 
us  Europeans  to  see  them  take  up  a  skin  out  of  the 
tub  of  fetid  liquor  in  which  it  has  been  steeping, 
and  straightway  fix  their  teeth  in  it  and  l^egin  to 
dress  it.  The  mouth,  in  fact,  is  a  third  hand  to 
tliem ;  and  therefore  the  front  teeth  of  old  Eskimo 
women  are  often  worn  away  to  the  merest  stumps. 

The  sinews  of  seals,  whales,  and  reindeer  are  used 
as  thread  in  making  garments  out  of  skins.  The 
sinews  are  simply  dried.  For  sewing  kaiak-jackets, 
kaiak-gloves,  and  sometimes  for  kamiks,  the  gullet 
of  the  saddleback  seal,  the  ringed  seal,  the  bladder- 
nose  seal,  the  small  mottled  seal,  and  the  cormorant 
is  also  used.  The  outer  membranes  of  the  gullet 
are  cut  away  while  it  is  quite  fresh,  and  then  it  is 
drawn  over  a  round  stick  prepared  for  the  purpose, 
and  greased  with  blubber.  Sometimes  the  gullet  is 
also  scraped  with  mussel-shells.  Wlien  it  has  dried 
upon  the  stick  and  has  been  cut  lengthwise  into 
narrow  stri})s,  it  is  ready  for  use.  The  thread  thus 
obtained  has  this  advantage  over  the  sinew-thread 
that  it  does  not  soften  i!i  water. 

The  Greenland  women  are  very  capable  at  their 
work,  and  are  especially  skilful  with   their  needle. 
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One  has  only  to  examine  the  seams  of  a  kaiak-skin, 
n  kaiak-jacket,  or  a  gut-skin  shirt  to  convince  one- 
self of  this.     But  their  skill  is  still  more  conspicuous 
in  the  admirable  embroideries  with  which  they  orna- 
ment  their   trousers,  kamiks,  and  other  garments. 
On  the  west  coast,  where  they  have  learned  the  use 
of  dyes  from  the  Europeans,  they  now  execute  these 
embroideries  with  small  patches  of  hide  of  different 
colours,  which    they    sew    together   into  a   sort   of 
mosaic.      They  work  entirely  in  freehand,  without 
any  pattern  to  go  by,  and  display  great  neatness  and 
precision,    to  say  nothing  of   their  sense  of  colour 
and  of  form. 

Ill  living  with  the  Eskimos  in  their  home.,  one 
does  not  at  all  receive  the  impression  that  the  wonuii 
are  particularly  oppressed  or  slighted.     It  seemed  to 
me,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  housewives  of  Godt- 
iKicib  and   the  surrounding  district   often   played  a 
very  important  part  in  the   domestic  economy,  in 
some  cases  even  ruling  the  roost.     Judging  from'my 
own  experience,  then,  I  should  say   that  there  is  a 
^ood  deal  of  exaggeration  in  what  Dalager  says  .,f 
'!'«'  women,  that  'even  what   ought   to  be  th/ best 
l"".rs    of    their  life,    from   the    time    they  come   to 
""iturity,  are  nothing   but   a  long  chain  of  trouble 
eonteinpt,  and  sorrow.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  tluit  in  social  life  one  observes 
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a  certain  difi'erence  of  status  between  men  and 
women.  Thus  at  meal-times  or  at  coffee-parties,  tlie 
hunters  and  the  men  of  most  importance  are  first 
helped,  then  the  less  important  males,  and  finally  the 
women  an"*  children.  Dalager,  in  last  century, 
makes  a  similar  remark  in  his  description  of  s.  ban- 
quet. The  men,  he  says,  take  the  leading  place,  and 
tell  each  other  their  adventures,  while  '  the  women 
too  have  in  the  meantime  formed  a  little  party  by 
themselves  in  another  corner,  where,  no  doubt, 
nothing  but  empty  chatter  is  to  be  heard.'  But,  if  it 
comes  to  that,  such  a  description  would  apply  in 
several  other  parts  of  the  world  besides  Greenland. 

I  must  admit,  however,  that  the  Eskimo  men 
sometimes  show  themselves  sadly  deficient  in  polite- 
ness towards  the  ladies.  For  example,  '  when  the 
women  are  hard  at  work,  building  houses,  drawing 
water,  or  carrying  heavy  burdens  of  one  sort  or 
another,  the  men  stand  by  with  their  liands  thrust 
into  the  breast  of  their  jackets,  and  laugh  at  them, 
without  offering  the  shghtest  help.'  But  is  tliis  bo 
very  much  worse  than  what  we  often  see  in  Norway, 
when  a  Bergen  peasant,  returning  from  markol, 
lights  his  pipe,  stretches  himself  in  the  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  lets  his  women  row  him  home? 

That  women  are  not  held  in  such  high  esteem  as 
men  is  also  unhappily  evident  from   the  fact   that 
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when  a  man-child  is  born,  the  father  is  jubilant,  and 
the  mother  beams  with  pride,  while  if  it  be  a  girl, 
they  both  weep,  or  are  at  any  rate  very  ill  content. 

But  is  this  so  very  much  to  be  wondered  at? 
With  all  his  goodness  of  heart,  the  Eskimo  is,  after 
all,  no  more  than  a  man.  The  boy  is,  of  course, 
regarded  as  the  kaiak-man  and  hunter  of  the  future, 
the  support  of  the  family  in  the  old  age  of  his  parents, 
in  short  as  a  direct  addition  to  the  working  capital ; 
while  they  no  doubt  think  that  there  will  always  be 
plenty  of  girls  in  the  world. 

The  same  difference  is  observable  in  the  brin«nn,T- 

On 

up  of  the  children,  the  boys  being  always  regarded 
as  the  food-providers  of  the  future,  who  must  in 
every  way  be  well  cared  for ;  and  if  a  boy's  parents 
die,  his  position  is  never  a  whit  the  worse,  for  all  the 
neighbours  are  quite  willing  to  receive  him  into 
their  houses  and  do  all  they  can  to  make  a  man 
of  him.  With  the  girls  it  is  different;  if  they 
lose  their  parents  and  have  no  relations,  they  can 
always,  indeed,  have  plenty  of  food,  but  they  have 
often  to  put  up  with  the  most  miserable  clothing,  so 
that  it  is  pitiful  to  see  them.  When  they  com"'  to 
die  marriageable  age,  however  'hey  stand  on  pretty 
miRli  the  same  level  as  giru  u  ho  have  been  more 
fortunately  situated;  for  no  suth  thing  ns  a  dowry  is 
known,   and    their    chances    simply   depend    upon 
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'  beauty  and  solidity,  which  shall  secure  them  favour 
in  the  eyes  of  the  young  men — lacking  these  they 
are  despised,  and  will  never  be  married,  since  there 
are  always  plenty  to  choose  from.'  Of  this,  however, 
they  cannot  complain,  for  the  men  themselves  are  no 
better  off.  If  they  are  noL  strong  enough  to  make 
good  hunters,  as  sometimes  happens,  they  have  poor 
enough  chances  of  ever  finding  a  mate,  and  are 
looked  down  upon  by  every  one. 

That  boys  are  regarded  very  much  in  the  light  of 
capital  appears  f-oni  the  fact  that  although  widows 
are  not  in  demand  m  the  marriage-market,  it  some- 
times happens  that  they  find  a  husband,  '  especially 
if  they  have  a  family  of  boys ;  in  that  case  they  are 
pretty  sure  one  day  to  make  a  match  with  a  respect- 
able widower.' 

Even  in  death,  women  seem  to  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage, as  we  may  conclude  from  the  following 
remark  of  Dalagcr's  :  '  It  sometimes  happen,  that  a 
woman  of  no  great  importance,  when  mortal  sickness 
falls  upon  her,  is  buried  alive.  A  horrible  case  (tf 
this  sort  occurred  a  short  time  ago  at  this  very  place. 
Several  people  declared  that  they  had  heard  tlie 
woman,  a  long  time  after  her  burial,  calling  out  from 
lier  grave  and  begging  for  something  to  drink.  U 
you  remonstrate  with  them  upon  such  inlunnaii 
cruelty,  they  answer  that  when  the  patient  cannol 
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recover,  it  is  better  that  she  should  be  put  away  in 
her  last  resting-place,  than  that  the  survivors  should  go 
through  the  agony  of  death  in  observing  her  misery. 
But  this  reasoning  wiU  not  hold  good  ;  for  if  any  male 
person  were  thus  barbarously  dealt  with,  it  would 
be  regarded  as  the  most  brutal  murder.'     Yes,  this 
was  ill  done ;  but  fortunately  such  events  are  very 
exceptional.     Their  real   reason,  moreover,  is   pro- 
bably to  be  found  in  the  Eskimos'  intense  dread  of 
touching  dead  bodies,  which  makes  them  clothe  the 
dying,   whether    men   or   women,   in    their    grave- 
clothes,   often   long  before  death  occurs,  preparing 
everything  for  the  carrying  out  of  'the  corpse  and  its 
burial,  while  the  patient  himself  lies  and  looks  on. 
For  the  same  reason,  they  shrink  from  assisting  one 
who  has  met  with  an  accident  at  sea,  if  he  seems  to 
be  already  in  the  pinch  of  death,  fearing  lest  they 
should  happen  to  lay  hands  upon  him  after  M.  Jias 
departed. 
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CHAPTER    IX 


LOVE     AND     MAUltlAGE 


Love,  that  power  which  permeates  all  creation,  is  by 
no  means  unknown  in  Greenland ;  but  the  Greenland 
variety  of  it  is  a  simple  impulse  of  nature,  lacking 
the  many  tender  shoots  and  intricate  blossoms  of  the 
hot-house  plant  which  we  know  by  this  name. 

It  does  not  make  the  lover  sick  of  soul,  but 
drives  him  to  sea,  to  the  chase ;  it  strengthens  his 
arm  and  sharpens  his  sight ;  for  his  one  desire  is  to 
become  an  expert  hunter,  so  that  he  can  lead  his 
Naia  home  as  his  bride,  and  support  a  family.  And 
the  tender  young  Naia  stands  upon  the  outlook-rock 
gazing  after  him ;  she  sees  with  what  speed  and  cer- 
tainty he  shoots  ahead,  how  gracefully  he  wields  the 
paddle,  and  how  lightly  his  kaiak  dances  over  the 
waves.  Then  he  disappears  in  the  far  distance  ;  but 
she  still  gazes  over  the  endless  blue  expanse,  which 
heaves  over  the  grave  of  so  many  a  bold  kaiak-man. 

At  last  he  comes  home  again,  towing  his  booty ; 
she  rushes  down  to  the  beach  and  helps  the  other 
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women  to  bring  his  prey  ashore,  while  he  quietly 
puts  his  weapons  together  and  goes  up  to  his  house. 

But  one  evening  he  does  not  return,  for  all  her 
waiting  and  gazing ;  all  the  others  have  come— him 
the  sea  has  taken.  She  weeps  and  weeps,  she  can 
never  survive  the  blow.  But  her  despair  does  not 
last  long ;  after  all,  there  are  other  men  in  the  world, 
and  she  begins  to  look  on  them  with  favour. 

The  pure-bred  Eskimo  generally  marries  as  soon 
as  he  can  provide  for  a  ivife.  The  motive  is  not  always 
love ;  '  the  right  one '  has  perhaps  not  yet  appeared 
on  the  scene ;  but  he  marries  because  he  requires  a 
woman's  help  to  prepare  his  skins,  make  his  clothes, 
and  so  forth.  He  often  marries,  it  is  said,  before  he 
is  of  an  age  to  beget  children.  On  the  east  coast, 
indeed,  according  to  Holm,  it  is  quite  common  for  a 
man  to  have  been  married  three  or  four  times  before 
that  age.' 

Marriage  in  Greenland  was,  in  earlier  times,  a 
very  simple  matter.  When  a  man  had  a  mind  to  a 
gal,  he  went  to  her  house  or  tent,  seized  her  by  the 
hair  or  wherever  he  could  best  get  hold  of  her,  and 
tlragged  her  without  further  ceremony  home  to  his 
liouse,2  where  her  place  was  assigned  her  upon  the 

'  Meddeleher  om  Gronland,  pt.  10,  p.  'J4. 

''  It  HometimeH  luiiir»ened,  Um,  that  he  got  others  to  do  this  for  him  ; 
but  tlie  afiair  muut  alwayg  take  the  forai  of  a  capture  or  abduction. 
J^iiiiilar  cusUMnH,  a«  is  well  known,  formerly  prevailed  in  Europe,  and 
•liiVfc  even,  m  certain  piace»,  Hurvived  down  to  our  own  day. 
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sleeping  bench.  The  bridegroom  would  sometimes 
give  her  a  lamp  and  a  new  water-bucket,  or 
something  of  that  sort,  and  that  concluded  tlie 
matter.  In  Greenland,  however,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  good  taste  demanded  that  the  lady 
in  question  should  on  no  account  let  it  appear  that 
she  was  a  consenting  party,  however  favourably 
disposed  towards  her  wooer  she  might  be  in  her 
heart.  As  a  well-conducted  bride  among  us  feels 
it  her  duty  to  weep  as  she  passes  up  the  church, 
so  the  Eskimo  bride  v/as  bound  -^  struggle  against 
her  captor,  and  to  wail  and  bemc  lerself  as  much 
as  ever  she  could.  If  she  was  a  lady  of  the  very 
highest  breeding,  she  would  weep  and  'carry  on' 
for  several  days,  and  even  run  away  home  again 
from  her  husband's  house.  If  she  went  too  far  in 
her  care  for  the  proprieties,  it  M'ould  sometimes 
happen,  we  are  told,  that  the  husband,  unless  lie 
was  already  tirerl  of  her,  would  scratch  her  a  little 
on  the  soles  of  the  feet,  so  that  she  could  not  walk ; 
and  before  the  sores  were  healed,  she  was  generally 
a  contented  housewife. 

When  they  first  saw  marriages  conducted  after 
the  European  fashion,  they  thought  it  very  shock- 
ing that  the  bride,  when  asked  if  she  would  have 
the  bridegroom  for  her  husband,  should  answer 
Yes.     Accordhig  to  their  ideas,  it  would  be  nuicli 
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more  becoming  for  her  to  answer  No,  for  they  regard 
it  as  a  shameful  ling  for  a  young  lady  to  reply  to 
such  a  question  in  the  affirmative.  When  assured 
that  this  was  the  custom  among  us,  they  were  of 
opinion  hat  our  women-folk  must  be  devoid  of 
modesty. 

The  simple  method  of  marriage  above  described 
is  still  the  only  one  known  upon  the  east  coast  of 
Greenland,  and  a  good  deal  of  violence  is  sometimes 
employed  in  the  carrying  off  of  the  bride.  The 
lady's  relations,  however,  stand  quite  unmoved  and 
look  on.  It  is  all  a  private  matter  between  the 
parties,  and  the  Greenlander's  love  of  a  good  under- 
standing with  his  fellows  makes  him  chary  of  mixino- 
himself  up  in  the  affairs  of  others. 

It  sometimes  happens,  of  course,  that  the  young 
lady  really  objects  to  her  wooer ;  in  that  case  she 
continues  her  resistance  until  she  either  learns  to 
possess  her  soul  in  patience,  or  until  her  captor  gives 
her  up. 

Graah  relates  a  curious  instance  *  proving  how 
(liffK^ult  It  is  for  an  onlooker  to  determine  what  are 
really  the  lady's  sentiments.  An  able-bodied  young 
rowing-woman  in  his  boat,  an  East  Greenlander 
named  Kellitiuk,  was  one  day  seized  and  carried  to 

'  W.  A.  Graah,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  East  Coast  of 
Greenland,  London,  1837,  pp.  140  143. 
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the  mountains  by  one  of  her  countrymen  named 
Siorakitsok,  in  spite  of  the  mos*^  violent  resistance  on 
her  part.  As  Graah  beheved  that  she  really  disliked 
him,  and  as  her  friends  affirmed  the  same  thing,  lie 
went  after  her  and  rescued  her.  A  few  days  later, 
as  he  was  preparing  to  set  forth  on  his  journey 
again,  and  the  boat  had  just  been  launched,  Kellitiuk 
jumped  into  it,  lay  down  under  the  thwarts,  and 
covered  herself  with  bags  and  skins.  It  soon  ap- 
peared that  this  was  because  Siorakitsok  had  just 
landed  on  the  island,  bringing  his  father  with  him  to 
back  him  up.  While  Graah's  back  was  turned  for  a 
moment,  he  jumped  into  the  boat  and  dragged  the 
fair  one  out  of  her  hiding-place.  Convinced  that 
her  brutal  wooer  was  really  repulsive  to  her,  Graah 
thought  it  his  duty  to  rescue  her.  When  he  came 
up,  the  suitor  had  already  gvjt  her  half  out  of  the 
boat,  and  his  father  stood  by  on  shore  ready  to  lend 
a  hand.  Graah  tore  her  from  his  grasp,  and  re- 
commended him  instead  to  try  his  luck  with  '  lilack 
Dorothy,'  another  of  the  rowing-women,  whom  he 
would  have  been  glad  to  get  rid  of.  The  baffled 
bridegroom  listened  to  him  quietly,  '  muttered  some 
inaudible  words  in  his  beard,  and  went  away  with 
wrathful  and  threatening  looks.'  The  father  did  not 
take  his  son's  fate  much  to  heart,  '  but  helped  us  to 
load  tlie  boat,'  says  Graah,  '  and  then  l)ade  us  a  no 
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doubt  well-meant  farewell.'  When  they  were  about 
to  start,  however,  Kellitiuk  was  nowhere  to  be  found, 
although  they  shouted  and  searched  for  her  all  over 
the  Httle  island.  She  had  evidently  hidden  her- 
self away  somewhere,  and  they  set  off  without  her  ; 
so  it  appears  that  she  had,  after  all,  no  irreconcilable 
antipathy  to  Siorakitsok. 

Among  the  heathen  Greenlanders,  divorce  is  as 
simple  an  affair  as  marriage.  When  a  man  grows 
tired  of  his  wife-the  reverse  is  of  rarer  occurrence- 
lie  need  only,  says  Dalager,  '  lie  apart  from  her  on 
the  sleeping-benches,  without  speaking  a  word.  She 
at  once  takes  the  hint,'  and  next  morning  gathers  all 
her  garments  together  and  quietly  returns  to  her 
parents'  house,  trying,  as  well  as  she  can,  to  appear 
indifferent.  How  many  husbands  at  home  could 
wish  that  their  wives  were  Greenlanders  ! 

If  a  man  takes  a  fancy  to  another  man's  wife  he 
takes  her  without  ceremony,  if  he  happens  to  be 'the 
stronger.  Papik,  a  highly  respected  and  skilful 
hunter  at  Angmagsalik,  on  the  east  coast,  took  a 
fancy  to  the  young  wife  of  Patuak,  and,  towing  a 
second  kaiak  behind  his  own,  he  set  off  for  the  pkce 
wliere  Tatuak  lived.  He  went  to  his  tent,  carried  o/P 
the  woman,  made  her  get  into  the  second  kaiak,  and 
pa<ldled  away  with  her.  Tatuak,  being  younger 
'hMn  Papik,  and  not  to  be  compared  with  him  ia 
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strengtli  and  skill,  had  to  put  up  with  the  loss  of  his 
wife.^ 

There  are  cases  on  the  east  coast  of  women  who 
have  been  married  to  half-a-score  of  different  men. 
Utukuluk,  at  Angmagsalik,  had  tried  eight  hus- 
bands, and  the  ninth  time  she  remarried  husband 
No.  6.2 

Divorce  is  especially  easy  so  long  as  there  are  no 
children.  When  the  woman  has  had  a  child,  es- 
pecially if  it  be  a  boy,  the  bond  is  apt  to  become 
more  lasting. 

On  the  east  coast,  if  a  man  can  keep  more 
than  one  wife,  he  takes  another  ;  most  of  the  good 
hunters,  therefore,  have  two,  but  never  more.''  It 
appears  that  in  many  cases  the  first  wife  does  not 
like  to  have  a  rival ;  but  sometimes  it  is  she  that 
suggests  the  second  marriage,  in  order  that  she  may 
have  help  in  her  household  work.  Another  motive 
may  also  come  into  play.  '  I  once  asked  a  married 
woman,'  says  Dalager,  '  why  her  husband  had  taken 
another  wife  ?  "  I  asked  him  to  myself,"  she  replied, 
"  for  I'm  tired  of  bearing  children."  ' 

'  Holm,  Mcddelvlier  om  Grcinland,  pt.  10,  p.  9R. 

*  Holm,  Meddeleher  om  Oronlaad,  pt.  iO,  p.  108. 

*  Dalager  states  that,  in  hifl  time,  on  the  west  coast, '  scarcely  one 
In  twenty  of  the  Grconlanders  luul  two  wives,  very  few  tliree,  and  still 
fewer  four  ;  I  have,  however,  known  a  man  who  had  eleven.'— OVn/i- 
landake  lielntioner,  p.  9. 
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The  first  wife  seems  always  to- be  regarded  as  the 
head  of  the  household,  even  if  the  husband  shows  a 
preference  for  the  second. 

Polyandry  seldom  occurs.  Nils  Egede  mentions 
a  woman  who  had  two  husbands,  but  both  she  and 
they  were  angekoks.' 

On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  these  primi- 
tive and  simple  marriage  customs  were  of  course 
abolished  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  where 
people  are  now  united  with  religious  ceremonies  as 
in  Europe.  The  bride,  too,  is  no  longer  required  to 
offer  80  determined  a  resistance. 

But  if  it  was  formerly  easy  to  get  oneself  a  wife 
under  the  new  order  of  things  it  has  become  difficult 
enough.     For  the  ceremony  must  necessarily  be  per- 
ormed  by  a  clergyman,  the  native  catechists,  w]u> 
fill  the  place  of  the  pastors  in  the  various  villages, 
not  being   reckoned   good   enough.     If,    then,   you 
happen  to  live  at  a  place  which  the  pastor  visits  only 
once  a  year,  or  perhaps  once  in  two  years,  you  must 
ake  care   to   come    to   an  understanding  with  the 
Wy  of  your  choice  just  in  time  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity.     If  a  young  fellow  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  marry  just  after  the  pastor  has  gone  awav 
l.e  must  wait  a  year,  or  perhaps  two,  before  he  can' 
Ko  through  the  necessary  ceremony,  unless,  indeed, 

'  Aiig,.kok  .modicine.n.an,  or  priest. 
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he  and  his  bride  are  prepared  to  take  a  long  journey 
'       ,',rch  of  clerical  ministrations. 

Such  a  state  of  things  would  inevitably  lead 
many  to  form  less  binding  connections,  or  to  marry 
without  the  help  of  the  clergy,  even  if  the  Green- 
landers  were  naturally  less  inclined  towai-ds  such 
laxity  than  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are.  I  have 
heard  of  a  case  in  which  a  cleric,  on  coming  to  a 
certain  village  after  a  two  years'  absence,  had  to 
confirm  a  girl,  marry  her,  and  christen  her  child  on 
the  same  day.  This  may  be  called  summary  prn- 
cedure.  Such  an  arrangement  connot  but  be  hurtful, 
tending  to  undermine  all  respect  for  the  ceremony 
whose  impressiveness  it  is  sought  to  enhance  by 
making  the  clergy  alone  competent  to  officiate  at  it. 

On  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  polygamy 
was  of  course  abolished.  The  missionaries  even  in- 
sisted that  when  a  man  who  was  married  to  two 
wives  became  a  Christian,  he  should  put  away  one 
of  them.  In  1745,  an  Eskimo  at  Frederikshaab  had 
a  mind  to  be  baptised,  '  but  when  it  came  to  a  ques- 
tion of  putting  away  his  second  wife,  he  began  to 
hesitate,  for  he  had  two  sons  by  her,  whom  he  would 
thus  lose.  In  the  end  he  changed  his  mind  and  went 
his  way.'  ^  For  this  one  can  scarcely  blame  him. 
Similar  cases,  in  which  it  is  required  that  a  man  shall 

'  Dalager  :  Qronlandske  Belationer,  p.  9. 
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wives,  with  whom  he  has  perliaps 
lived  happily  for  many  a  year,  still  occur  now  and 
then,  when  a  Greenlander  from  the  east  coast  settles 
on  the  west  coast  (near  Cape  Farewell)  and  is 
haptised.  The  hardship  which  the  man  is  thus  forced 
to  inflict  upon  the  woman  need  scarcely  be  insisted 
upon.  Even  to  Dalager,  in  last  century,  it  appeared 
an  mjustice,  and  'how  far  it  conflicted  with  the 
ordmances  of  God  that  a  man  should  have  more  than 
one  wife,  seemed  to  him  a  problem.' 

Polygamy,  however,  is  still  occasionally  to  be 
found  upon  the  west  coast,  a  second  wife  bein^r 
apparently  one  bf  the  indulgences  which  first  occur 
to  a  Greenlander's  mind  when  he  is  inclined  to  kick 
over  the  traces. 

In  Greenland,  as  elsewhere,  the  position  of 
women  m  marriage  diff^ers  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case.  As  a  rule  the  man 
IS  the  master;  but  I  have  also  seen  cases,  doubtless 
exceptional,  in  which  the  grey  mare  has  been  the 
better  horse. 

Among  the  primitive  Eskimos,  the  wife  seems 
practically  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  husband's 
property.  It  cometimes  happens  on  the  east  coast 
that  a  formal  bargain  and  saJe  precedes  the  marriage 
the  bridegroom  paying  the  father  a  harpoon,  or 
«<-nething  of  the  sort,  for  the  privilege  of  wedding 
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his  lovely  daughter.  Sometimes,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  father  will  pay  a  hunter  of  credit  and  renown  to 
take  his  daughter  off  his  hands,  and  the  daughter  is 
bound  to  marry  at  her  father's  bidding.^  Moreover, 
it  often  occurs  on  the  east  coast  that  two  hunters 
agree  to  exchange  wives  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period — sometimes  for  good.  Temporary  exchanges 
of  wives  still  occur,  doubtless,  on  the  west  coast  as 
well,  especially  during  the  summer  reindeer-hunting, 
when  the  people  are  living  in  tents  in  the  interior  of 
the  country.  At  these  times  they  allow  themselves 
many  liberties  which  cannot  be  controlled  by  the 
missionaries. 

Married  people  as  a  rule  live  on  very  good  terms 
with  each  other,  I  have  never  heard  an  unkind  word 
exchanged  between  man  and  wife ;  and  this  is  the 
general  experience.  Dalager  declares  that  '  the 
longer  a  married  couple  live  together,  the  more 
closely  are  they  united  in  affection,  until  at  last  they 
pass  their  old  age  together  like  innocent  children.' 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  considerate  to- 
wards each  other,  and  may  sometimes  be  seen  to 
exchange  caresses.  They  do  not  kiss  as  we  do,  how- 
ever, but  press  their  noses  together  or  snuff  at  each 
other.  This  process  I  am  unfortunately  unable  to 
describe,  as  I  lack  the  necessary  practice. 

'  Hqlm  :  Mcddelelter  om  Oriinland,  pt.  10,  p.  96. 
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On  the  east  coast,  too,  the  relation  between 
husband  and'wife  seems  to  be  very  good  as  a  rule, 
though  it  appears,  according  to  Captain  Holm,  that 
scenes  of  violence  are  not  unknown. 

A  certain  Sanimuinak  one  day  came  home  to  his 
spouse  Puitek,  bringing  with  him  a  second  wife,  the 
young  Utukuluk  (the  before-mentioned  lady  of  the 
nine   husbands),   whereupon  Puitek    became   angry 
and  fell  to  scolding  her  husband.     This  made  him  so 
furious  that  he  seized  her  by  the  top-knot  and  struck 
her  with  his  clenched  fist  on  the  back  and  in  the  face. 
At  last  he  seized  a  knife  and  stabbed  her  in  the  knee, 
so  that  the  blood  spurted  forth.»     Holm  also  relates' 
a  case  in  which  a  man  received  a  sound  thrashing 
from  his  wife.     Scenes  of  this  sort,  however,  are  very 
rare  among  this  peaceable  people. 

Any  very  deep  love  between  man  and  wife  is  no 
doubt  exceptional,  depth  of  feeling   being,  on  the 
whole,  uncommon  among  the  Eskimos.     If  one  dies 
the  survivor  is  generally  pretty  easily  consoled.     '  If 
a  man  loses  his  wife,'  says  Dalager,  '  not  many  of  his 
own  sex  come  to  condole  with  him.     The  women- 
folk, on  the  other  hand,  squat  along  the  inner  edge 
of  the  sleeping-benches  in  his  house  and  bewail  the 
deceased,  while  he,  in  response,  sobs  and  wipes  his 
"ose.      After  a  short  time,  however,  he  begins  to 

'  Holm :  Meddclehcr  oin  Qronlaud,  pt.  10,  p.  102. 
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adorn  liimself  as  he  used  to  in  his  bachelor  days, 
polishing  up  his  kaiak  and  his  weapons  with  par- 
ticular care,  these  being  the  things  with  which  a 
Greenlander  always  makes  the  greatest  show.  When, 
at  sea,  he  comes  dashing  up  to  his  comrades  in  this 
brilliant  array,  they  say  to  each  other :  "  Look,  look 
— here  comes  a  new  brother-in-law."  If  he  over- 
hears it,  he  says  nothing,  but  smiles  to  himself,'  It 
is  highly  incumbent  upon  a  widower's  new  wife  to 
lament  her  own  imperfections  and  belaud  the  virtues 
of  her  predecessor:  'Whence  we  learn  that  the 
Greenland  women  are  as  apt  at  acting  a  part,  where 
their  interest  is  concerned,  as  are  others  of  their  sex 
in  more  polite  countries.' 

The  chief  end  and  aim  of  marriage  in  Greenland 
is  unqijestionably  the  procreation  of  children. 
Therefore,  as  in  the  Old  Testament  times,  unfruitful 
women  are  contemned,  and  a  childless  marriage  is 
often  dissolved. 

On  the  average,  the  pure-bred  Greenlanders  are 
not  prolific.  Two,  three,  or  four  children  to  each 
marriage  is  the  general  rule,  though  there  are  in- 
stances of  families  of  six  or  eight,  or  even  more. 

Twins  are  uncommon,  and  I  was  often  asked  by 
the  women  if  it  were  true  that  in  the  land  of  the  long 
beards  (Norway)  women  gave  birth  to  two  children 
at   a   time.     When  I  answered   that  they  not  only 
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bore  twins  but  also  triplets  and  even  four  children 
at  a  birth,  they  shrieked  with  laughter  and  declared 
that  our  women  were  like  dogs  :  for  human  beings 
and  seals  bear  only  one  at  a  time. 

As  a  rule,  the  Greenland  women  suffer  little  in 
childbirth.     As  an  example  of  how  easily  they  take 
this  incident  in  their  lives,  I  may  quote  a  case  men- 
tioned by  Graah.     As  he  was  passing  by  Bernstorffs- 
fiord,  on  his  journey  along  the  east  coast,  one  of  the 
women  of  his  company  was  taken  with  labour-pains. 
They  hastened  to  land  upon  a  naked  rock  on  the 
north  side  of  the  fiord.     While  the  labour  continued, 
the  husband  stretched  himself  on  the  rock  and  fell 
asleep ;  but  presently  they  awakened  him  with  the 
joyful  intelligence  that  a  son  had  been  born  to  him. 
As  already  stated,  this  is  regarded  as  a  piece  of  good 
luck,  while  the  birth  of  a  daughter  is  a  matter  of  in- 
difference.     'Ernenek    accordingly    (that    was   the 
husband's  name)  expressed  his  satisfaction  by  smiUng 
on  his  spouse  and  saying  "  Ajungilatit "  (Not  so  bad 
for  you).     With  our  new  passenger,  we  at  once  pro- 
ceeded on  our  journey.'  ^ 

The  heathen  Greenlanders  kill  deformed  children 
and  those  which  are  so  sickly  as  to  seem  unhkely  to 
live ;  those,  too,  whose  mother  dies  in  childbirth,  so 

'  W.  A.  Graah,  Narrative  of  an  Expedition  to  the  Eatt  Coast  of 
(rrce/iiaMei,  London,  1837,  p.  135.  ■ 
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that  there  is  no  one  to  give  them  suck.  This  they  do, 
as  a  rule,  by  exposing  the  child  or  throwing  it  into 
the  sea.^  However  cruel  this  may  sound  to  many 
European  mothers,  it  is  nevertheless  done  from  com- 
passion, and  it  is  undeniably  reasonable ;  for  under 
such  hard  natural  conditions  as  those  of  Greenland, 
we  cannot  wonder  that  people  are  unwilling  to  bring 
up  offspring  which  can  never  be  of  any  use,  and  can 
only  help  to  diminish  the  common  store  of  suste- 
nance.^ It  is  for  the  same  reason  that  people  who 
have  grown  so  old  as  to  be  quite  unable  to  fend  for 
themselves  are  held  in  small  esteem  and  are  thought 
to  be  better  out  of  the  way.  On  the  east  coast  it 
sometimes  happens  that  old  people,  who  seem  likely 
to  die,  are  drowned,  or  else  drown  themselves. 
Similar  practices  also  obtained  in  former  days  upon 
the  west  coast  (compare  next  chapter). 

Greenland  mothers  are  very  slow  to  wean  their 
children.  They  often  give  suck  until  the  child  is 
three  or  four,  and  I  have  even  heard  of  cases  in 
which  children  of  ten  or  twelve  continued  to  take 
the  breast.  A  European  at  Godthaab  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  a  dashing  youth  of  twelve  or  so  come 

'  Compare  P.  Egede,  Efterretninger  om  Gronland.  p.  107 ;  and 
Holm,  Meddelelaer  om  Gronland,  pt.  10,  p.  91. 

-  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  the  Eskimos  are  not  greatly  delighted 
at  the  birth  of  daughters,  they  do  not,  like  so  many  other  primitive 
people,  make  a  habit  of  killing  female  children. 
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home  in  \m  kmak  with  his  booty,  rush  up  to  his  home, 
and  there  coiwume  a  biscuit,  standing  between  his 
mother's  kneci,  and  drinking,  from  time  to  time,  from 
her  breast. 

All  the  children  of  Christian  Greenlanders  are  of 
course  christened  and  given  names.     The  original 
Greenland  names  however,  have,  owing  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  missionaries,  ahnost  entirely  died  Jut. 
In  their  stead  are  used  all  possible  Biblical  names 
from  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament.     No- 
where in  the  world,  probably,  is  one  surer  to  meet 
with  the  whole  dramatis  persons  of  the  Scriptures, 
right  from  Father  Adam  down  to  Peter  and  Paul. 
Our  notable  friend  Dalager  does  not  seem  to  have 
liked  this  misuse  of  the  Bible,  and   therefore,  he 
Bays,  'I  once  asked  a  certain  missionary  why  a 
Oreenknder,  when  he  was  christened,  could  not  be 
allowed  to  retain  his  former  name,  which  was  pro- 
bably a  very  natural  and  good  one.     "  It  sounds  ill " 
he  replied,  « to  have  a  Christian  called  after  a  seal  or 
a  sea-bird."    I  smiled  and  answered  that  at  home 
there  were  plenty  of  Ravens,  Hawks,  and  Crows, 
who  passed  for  excellent  people  none  the  less.'    On 
thifj  point  I  cannot  but  agree  with  Dalager. 

The  Greenlanders  are  exceedingly  fond  of  their 
children  and  do  everything  to  make  them  happy, 
e^r>ecially  if  they  are  boys.    These  little  tyrants  will 
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often  rule  over  the  whole  house,  and  the  words  of 
Solomon :  '  Chasten  thy  son  while  there  is  hope, 
and  let  not  thy  soul  spare  for  his  crying,'  are  by 
no  means  acted  upon.  Punishment,  especially  of 
course  where  their  own  jlesh  and  blood  is  concerned, 
they  regard  on  the  whole  as  inhuman.  I  ha^/e  ne\  er 
once  heard  an  Eskimo  say  an  unkind  word  to  his 
child.  With  such  an  upbringing,  one  might  expect 
that  the  Greenland  children  would  be  naughty  and 
intractable.  This  is  not  at  all  the  case.  Aithougli  I 
have  gone  about  a  good  deal  among  the  Eskimos  on 
the  west  coast,  I  have  only  once  seen  a  naughty 
Eskimo  child,  and  that  was  in  a  more  European  than 
Eskimo  home.  V^'hen  the  children  are  old  enougli 
to  understand,  a  gentle  hint  from  father  or  mother  is 
enough  to  make  them  desist  from  anything  forbidden. 
I  have  never  seen  Eskimo  children  quarrelling  either 
indoors  or  in  the  open  air ;  not  even  talking  angrily  to 
each  other,  much  less  fighting.  I  have  watched  ihem 
playing]  by  the  hour,  and  have  even  taken  part  in 
their  football  (a  peculiar  game  of  theirs,  very  like  the 
English  football)^  which,  as  we  know,  is  raiher  apt  to 
had  to  quarrels  ;  but  I  have  never  seen  an  angry  or 
even  an  unfriendly  look  pa8«»  between  them.  Could 
such  a  thing  happen  in  Europe  ?  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  determine  what  may  be  thv;  reason  of  this  remark- 
able difference  between  Eskimo  and  European  chil- 
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(Irei).  No  doubt  it  is  mainly  due  to  the  excessively 
peaceable  and  good-humoured  temperament  of  the 
race,  devoid  of  all  nervousness  or  irritability.  It 
may  partly  be  attributed,  also,  to  the  fact  that  the 
Eskimo  women  always  live  in  the  same  room  as  their 
children,  and  carry  them  with  them  in  the  amauts  on 
their  backs  even  when  they  go  to  work.  Thu8  they 
can  give  them  much  more  constant  care,  and  there  is 
a  more  unbroken  intercourse  between  childi-en  and 
parents  in  Greenland  than  in  Europe. 

We  must  not  judge  the  Eskimo  boys  too  severely 
if  they  now  and  then  amuse  themselves  with  throwing 
stones  at  the  Colonial  Manager's  or  the  Pastor's  fowls 
and  ducks,  cr  if  they  make  occasional  irruptions  into 
the  Manager's  garden  and  root  up  or  destroy  the 
plants.     It  must  be  remembered  that  the  conception 
of  property  in  land,  and  the  notion  that  one  is  not  at 
liberty  to  chase  oi  to  appropriate  whatever  moves  or 
grows  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  are  quite  foreign 
to  their  instinctive  Ideas.     Even  if  such  conceptions 
are  inculcated  upon  them,  they  do  not  grasp  them 
dearly ;  they  are,  and  will  always  remain,  notions 
which  the  European  foreigners  have  tried  to  intro- 
duce in  their  own  interests,  and  which  are  founded 
upon  no  natural  right. 

In  order  to  exercise  their  eyes  and  their  arms, 
the  provident  Greenlander  gives  his  sons,  even  while 
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they  are  mere  children,  toy  bird-darts  and  harpoons  ; 
and  with  these,  or,  failing  these,  with  common  stones, 
one  may  see  the  three  or  four-year-old  hunters  prac- 
tising upon  small  birds  and  anything  else  w^orthy  of 
their  passion  for  the  chase  which  they  happen  to 
come  across.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  they 
commence  practising  in  the  kaiak  at  a  very  early 
age. 

It  is,  of  course,  of  the  greatest  importance  for 
the  Greenland  community  that  the  rising  generation 
should  be  brought  up  to  be  expert  hunters.  On  this 
their  whole  future  depends. 

The  girls,  too,  must  be  early  trained  in  their  life- 
work;  they  must  learn  to  sew,  and  to  assist  their 
mother  in  her  domestic  labours. 
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CHAPTER  X 

MORALS 

The  Eskimo  has,  of  course,  like  every  other  race  of 
men,  his  virtues  and  his  foibles  ;  possibly  with  this 
difference  from  the  civilised  European,  that  the 
fo-mer  are  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the 
latter.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  his  virtues 
nor  his  foibles  are  found  in  such  high  development. 

Even  tlie  earliest  accounts  of  Greenland,  how- 
ever, such  as  Egede's,  Cranz's,  Dalager's,  and  others, 
sho^v  clearly   enough    the    falsity   of  the   frequent 
assertion  that  the  Eskimo  stands  upon  a  low  moral 
plane;    although    in    some    of    these    writers,    for 
example  in  Hans  Egede,  we  can  trace  an  evident 
tendency   to    paint    the    Eskimo,    individually    and 
socially,  in  as  dark  colours  as  possible,  in  order  to 
prove  how  sadly  this  people  stood  in  need  of  the 
lights  of  religion,  and  how   necessary   it  therefore 
was  that  the  Greenland  mission  should  be  supported. 
One  of  the  most  prominent  and  attractive  traits 
'n   fho   Eskimo's   moral   character   is   certainly   his 
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integrity.  If  some  Europeans  have  denied  him  this 
virtue,  it  can  only  be,  I  am  sure,  because  these 
gentlemen  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  place  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  his  modes  of  thought,  and 
to  realise  what  he  regards  as  dishonourable. 

It  is  of  special  importance  for  the  Eskimo  that  he 
should  be  able  to  rely  with  confidence  upon  his 
neighbours  and  his  fellow-men ;  and  it  is  the  first 
condition  of  this  mutual  confidence,  on  which  depends 
all  united  action  in  the  battle  for  life,  that  every  man 
shall  be  upright  in  his  dealings  with  his  neighbours. 
The  Eskimo  therefore  regards  it  as  in  the  highest 
degree  dishonourable  to  steal  from  his  housemates  or 
from  his  fellow-villagers,  and  it  is  very  seldom  that 
anything  of  the  sort  occurs.  Even  Egede  tells  ns 
that  they  let  their  goods  and  chattels  '  lie  open  to 
everyone  without  fear  of  anyone  stealing  or  taking 
away  the  least  portion  of  them.  .  .  .  This  mis- 
demeanour is  so  repulsive  to  them  that  if  a  girl  is 
found  stealing,  she  loses  all  chance  of  making  a  good 
marriage.' 

For  the  same  reason  they  very  seldom  lie  to  each 
other — especially  the  men.  The  following  trait,  rer 
lated  by  Dalager,  affords  a  remarkable  proof  of  tliis ! 
'  In  describing  a  thing  to  another  person,  they  are 
very  careful  not  to  paint  it  in  brighter  colours  than 
it  deserves  ;  especially  in  the  sale  of  an  object  wliicii 
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the  buyer  has  not  seen,  even  although  the  seller  may 
be  anxious  to  get  rid  of  it,  he  will  depreciate  it  rather 
than  overpraise  it.' 

When  one  owes  another  money,  the  creditor  may, 
as  a  rule,  be  assured  that  the  debtor  will  pay  up  as 
soon  as  ever  he  can.  The  Danish  merchants  confirm 
this  trait.  They  have  often  told  me  that  they  lend 
with  confidence  to  the  Greenlanders,  because  it  very 
seldom  happens  that  they  are  not  repaid  in  full. 

The  Eskimo's  conception  of  his  duties  towards 
strangers,  especially  towards  people  of  another  race, 
is  not  quite  so  strict.  We  must  remember  that  a 
foreigner  is  to  him  an  indifferent  object,  whose 
welfare  he  has  no  interest  in  furthering;  and  it 
matters  little  to  him  whether  he  can  rely  on  the 
foreigner  or  not,  since  he  has  not  got  to  live  with 
him.  Thus  he  does  not  always  find  it  inconsistent 
with  his  interests  to  appropriate  a  little  of  tlie 
foreigner's  property,  if  he  thinks  it  can  be  of  use  to 
him. 

The  first  Europeans  who  came  to  the  country 
suffered  a  good  deal  from  this  peculiarity.  We  can- 
not  greatly  wonder  that  the  Eskimos  stole  from 
them,  when  we  consider  how  the  European  expedi- 
tions at  first  conducted  themselves,  after  ihe  land 
Jiad  been  discovered  anew.  They  often  plundered 
tlie  natives,  maltreated  their  women,  and  what  was 
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worse,  tempted  them  on  board  tlieir  ships,  set  sail, 
and  took  them  as  prisoners  to  Europe.  Thus  the 
iZskimos  had  from  the  first  but  httle  reason  to  regard 
us  as  friends.  Nor  does  it  seem  by  any  means  irre- 
concilable with  European  morality  to  plunder  foreign 
peoples,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  way  in  which  we 
deal  with  the  native  races  in  Africa  and  elsewhere. 
Or  let  us  suppose  that  it  had  been  the  Eskimos  wlio 
came  and  planted  themselves  upon  our  shores,  and 
behaved  tc  us  as  we  did  in  Greenland — would  it 
then  have  been  altogether  inconsistent  with  our 
moral  code  to  rob  and  filch  from  them  whatever  we 
could  ? 

It  must  also  be  taken  into  account  that  in  com- 
parison with  the  Eskimos  the  Europeans  possess  pro- 
perty in  superabundance.  According  to  Eskimo 
morality,  therefore,  it  appears  that  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  dispense  with  some  of  our  superfluity,  and 
if  we  decline  to  do  so  it  is  because  we  are  miserly 
and  selfish. 

As  the  Europeans  have  gradually  settled  down 
in  the  country  and  ceased  to  l)e  regarded  as 
foreigners,  matters  have  altered  a  good  deal,  and 
theft  even  from  them  is  now  rL,re.  I  believe,  however, 
that  when  an  opportunity  offers  the  natives  are 
still  inclined  to  appropriate  trifles  which  they  think 
can  never  be   missed.     I  have  myself  seen  respect* 
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a})le  Greenlanders  fill  their  pockets  and  gloves  with 
meal  from  the  barrels  in  the  store,  quite  unabashed 
by  the  fact  of  my  observing  them.     Li  such  a  case 
they  no  doabt  think  that  it  is  the  Eoyal  Greenland 
Company  from   whose  superfluity  they  are  helpincr 
themselves.     The    company  will   neither  be   richer 
n<^r  poorer  for  a   few  handfiils  of  meal,  which  for 
them  are  of  great  moment-and  in  this  comfortable 
conviction  they  go  on  their  way  rejoicing.      I  am 
afraid  that  such  modes  of  thought  are  not  peculiar 
to  Greenland. 

For  the  rest,  it  m  ist  be  remembered  as  an  extenu- 
atmg  circumstance  that  the  Eskimos  were  from  the 
first,  and  even  down  to  comparatively  recent  times 
shan^elessly  defrauded  by  the  European  traders,  who 
used  false  weights  and  measures,   and  gave  them, 
in  barter,  wares  of  wretched  qualitv.     I  need  only 
mention,  on  Saabye's  authority,  that  the   traders  of 
last  century  used  excessively  large  four-bushel  mea- 
SU.VS,  which  had,  in  addition,  no  bottom,  but  were 
carefully  placed  ox-er  cavities  in  the  floor.    These  the 
natives   had  to  fill  with    their   blubber  when    they 
wanted  to  sell  it,  so  that  what  passed  for  four  bushel^ 
was  m  reality  at  least  six.     They  knew  and  under- 
stood  quite  well  that  they  were  being  cheated,  but 
Hiey   submitted    uncomplainingly.      Such    practices 
'»•<'  "ow,  of  course,  things  of  the  past. 
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As  a  proof  of  the  Eskimo's  scrupulous  respect  for 
the  moral  law  which  he  recognises,  I  may  remind  the 
reader  that  he  never  touches  driftwood  which  another 
has  placed  above  high-water  mark,  though  it  would 
often  be  so  easy  to  appropriate  it  without  fear  of 
detection.  And  when  we  Europeans  break  through 
this  law,  and  help  ourselves  without  ceremony  to 
their  stored-up  driftwood — as  we  have  often  done,  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  intentionally  or  otherwise — ^have  not 
the  Eskimos,  I  wonder,  at  least  as  good  right  to 
despise  us  as  we  have  to  look  down  upon  them  ? 

Fighting  and  brutalities  of  that  sort,  as  before 
mentioned,  are  unknown  among  them,  and  murder  is 
very  rare.  They  hold  it  atrocious  to  kill  a  fellow- 
creature  ;  therefore  war  is  in  their  eyes  incomprehen- 
sible and  repulsive,  a  thing  for  which  their  language 
has  no  word  ;  and  soldiers  and  officers,  brought  up  to 
the  trade  of  killing,  they  regard  as  mere  butchers. 

It  has,  indeed,  as  Egede  says,  '  occurred  now  and 
then  that  an  extremely  malicious  person,  out  of 
rankling  hatred,  has  killed  another.'  But  when  he 
adds  that  '  this  they  regard  with  the  greatest  cool- 
ness, neither  punisliing  the  murderer  nor  taking  the 
thing  to  heart  in  any  way,'  I  believe  that  he  is  not 
quite  just  to  them.  They  certainly  abhor  the  crime, 
and  if  they  do  not  actively  mix  themselves  up  in  the 
matter,  it  is  because  they  regard  it  as  a  private  affair 
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between  the  murderer  and  his  victim.     It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  community,  but  simply  of  the  mur- 
dered man's  nearest  relatives,  to  take  revenge  for  his 
death,  if  they  are  in  a  position  to  do  so ;  and  thus  we 
find,  even  among  this  peaceable  folk,  traces  of  a  sort 
of  blood-feud,  though  the   practice  is  but   slightly 
developed,  and  the  duty  does  not,  as  a  rule,  seem  to 
weigh   heavily   upon    the    survivors.      In   cases   of 
extreme  atrocity,  however,  the  men  of  a  viUage  have 
been  known  to  make  common  cause  against  a  mur- 
derer, and  kill  him. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  women  and  love  are  amon. 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  bloodshed. 

The  attack  often  takes  place  at  sea,  the  murderer 
transfixing  his  victim  from  behind  with  his  harpoon, 
or  capsizing  his  kaiak  and  cutting  a  hole  in  it.  It 
does  not  accord  with  the  Eskimo's  character  to 
attack  another  face  to  face,  not  so  much  l)ecause  he 
is  afraid  as  because  he  is  bashful,  and  would  feel  it 
embarrassing  to  go  to  work  under  the  other's  eye. 

They  do  not  regard  it  as  criminal  to  kill  old 
witches  and  wizards,  who,  they  think,  can  injure  and 
even  kill  others  by  their  arts.  Nor  is  it  inconsistent 
with  their  moral  code  to  hasten  the  death  of  tlio.^ 
who  are  sick  and  in  great  suflfering,  or  of  those  in 
dehrium,  of  which  they  have  a  great  horror. 

Of  our  commandments,  the  seventh  is  that*  which 
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the  Greenlanders  are  most  apt  to  break ;  for,  as  tlie 
reader  may  already  have  gathered  from  the  foregoing 
chapter,  virtue  and  modesty  are  not  held  in  high 
esteem  among  them.  This  is  especially  the  case 
among  the  Christian  Eskimos  of  the  west  coast,  wlio 
have  come  much  in  contact  with  us  Europeans.  By 
many  of  them  it  is  not  regarded  as  any  particular 
disgrace  for  an  unmarried  girl  to  have  children.  Of 
this  I  have  seen  frequent  examples.  While  we  were 
at  Godthaab,  two  unmarried  girls  of  the  neighbour- 
hood who  were  with  child  made  no  sort  of  attempt 
to  conceal  the  fact,  and  even  tied  up  their  top-knots 
with  green  ribbon^  long  before  it  was  necessary, 
seeming  almost  proud  of  this  visible  sign  that  they 
were  not  disdained.  I  have  seen  green-tops  who 
not  only  wore  the  colour  in  their  hair,  but  trimmed 
and  embroidered  their  anoraks  quite  stylishly  with 
ribbons  of  the  same  hue,  though  such  a  proceeding  is 
neither  obligatory  nor  customary. 

The  missionaries  have,  of  course,  been  vehement 
in  their  denunciations  of  the  prevalent  laxity  in  this 
direction,  and  have  tried  to  inculcate  a  stricter 
morality  upon  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  from  their 
schooldays  onwards;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
succeeded  in  inducing   their   flocks   to   regard  the 

•  As  stated   on  p.  28,   green  top-knots  are  worn  by  unmarried 
women  wlio  liave  had  children. 
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matter  from  a  higher   standpoint,  for   things  grow 
worse  rather  than   better.     Wlien  a  young  w^oman 
stands  in  an  illicit  relation  to  a  man,  she  attempts  no 
concealment ;  if  the  man  be  a  European,  indeed,  she 
positively  glories  in  it,  and  it  seems  to  procure  her 
additional   consideration   among  her  female  friends. 
For  this  state  of  things  the  Europeans  themselves  are 
chiefly  to  blame.     In  the  first  place,  the  young  men 
who  have  come  to  Greenland  have  often  behaved  ill 
to  the  native  women,  and  set  a  bad  example  ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  the  Europeans  have  on  the  whole 
managed  so  to  impose   upon   the  natives   that  the 
women  will  now  prefer   the   commonest  European 
sailor  to  the  very  best  Eskimo  hunter.     The  result  is 
that  during  the  century  and  a  half  since  we  settled 
in  the  country,  the  race   has  suffered  so  large  an 
admixture  of  European  blood  that  it  is  now  extremely 
difficult  to  find  a  single  pure-bred  Eskimo  on  the 
whole  west  coast.^    And  this  although  the  Europeans 
form  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  population  of  the 
country,  a  few  hundred  as  against  ten  thousand. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proneness  of  the  Europeans 
to  this  form  of  immorality  has  not  made  it  any  easier 
for  the  missionaries  to  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  the 

'  One  reason  of  this  is  also  tc  be  found  in  natural  selection,  for  the 
half-c^astes  are  now  generaUy  regarded  as  handsomer  than  the  pure- 
bred Eskimos,  and  are  consequently  apt  to  be  preferred  in  marriage. 
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seventh  commandment.  My  experience,  and  I  believe 
that  of  most  observers,  is'  that  the  native  women 
of  the  colonies,  where  many  Europeans  reside,  are 
much  more  immodest  than  those  of  the  villageg 
where  there  are  no  Europeans.  For  example,  I  may 
mention  that  the  women  at  Sardlok,  Kornok,  Kangek, 
and  Narsak  made  an  altogether  better  impression 
than  those  at  Godthaab  and  New  Herrnhut,  where 
their  behaviour  was  often  the  reverse  of  discourag- 
ing towards  young  men  who  happened  to  take  their 
fancy. 

Sexual  morality  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
higher  among  the  heathen  Eskimos  before  the  Euro- 
peans came  to  the  country.  Even  Hans  Egede,  who 
does  not,  as  a  rule,  depict  their  moral  qualities  in 
too  bright  colours,  says  in  his  'New  Perlustration ' ; 
'Young  girls  and  maidens,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
modest  enough.  We  have  never  seen  them  conduct- 
ing themselves  wantonly  with  the  young  men,  or 
making  the  least  approach  to  such  conduct,  either  in 
word  or  deed.  During  the  fifteen  years  I  wa^  ?>» 
Greenland,  I  knew  of  only  two  or  three  unmani-'i 
girls  who  gave  birth  to  children ;  for  this  they  re- 
gard as  a  great  disgrace.' 

Dala Jeer's  general  testimony  to  the  i.ational 
character  in  mis  ^espect  is  that  'the  Greenlandere 
are  certainly  Inclined  to  the  sin  of  incontinence,  but 
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not  so  much  mj  as  other  nations.'  Of  the  girls  he 
says  that  *  in  their  first  years  of  maturity  they  bear 
themselves  very  chastely,  for  otherwise  they  are 
certain  to  spoil  their  chances  in  marriage.' 

Among  tb«»  heathens  of  the  east  coast  at  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  matter  does  not  seem  to  be  regarded  so 
seriously;  for  Holm  assures  us  that  'it  is  not  considered 
any  disgrace  for  an  unmarried  girl  to  have  children.' 

Tlie  strict  morality  which  obtained  among  the 
unmarried  youths  and  maidens  of  the  west  coast  in 
the  heathen  days,  seems  to  have  been  very  consider- 
ably rekxed  when  once  they  were  married.  The 
men,  at  any  rate,  had  then  the  most  unrestricted 
free4om.  Egede  says  that  for  long  '  he  could  not 
ascertain  that  men  had  to  do  with  other  women 
than  their  own  wives,  or  wives  with  other  men  ;  but 
at  last  we  discovered  that  they  were  none  too  par- 
ticular in  this  respect.'  He  describes,  among  other 
things,  a  remarkable  game  for  which  '  married  men 
and  women  come  together,  as  though  to  an  assembly.' 
The  men  stepped  forth  by  turns,  and,  to  the  aocom- 
panime.'jf  '>/a  drum,  sang  songs  in  honour  of  women 
and  love ;  whereupon  shameless  license  became  the 
order  of  the  day  for  all  present.  '  But  in  this  game 
the  young  and  unmarried  are  forbidden  by  modesty 
to  take  part ;  married  people  see  in  it  nothing  to  be 
asliamed  oV 
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Egede  also  remarks  that  women  regard  It  as  a 
great  honour  and  liappineas  to  become  the  coiicubine 
of  ati  angekok — that  is,  '  one  of  their  prophets  and 
learned  men.'  '  Many  husbands  even  regard  ihis 
with  favour,  and  will  some  anes  pay  the  angekoks  (o 
lie  with  their  wives,  especially  if  they  themselves 
have  no  children  by  them.' 

The  Eskimo  WDUien,  then,  are  allowed  far  gro,'tt(3r 
freedom  in  this  respect  than  women  of  Germanic  stock. 
The  reason  probably  is  that  whereas  inheritance, 
and  the  continuance  of  the  race  and  name,  have  been 
matters  of  supreme  importance  to  the  Teutons,  the 
Eskimos  ha/e  had  little  or  no  property  to  transmit 
from  father  to  son,  while  for  them  the  great  con- 
sideration is  simply  tliat  cliildren  shall  be  born. 

With  reference  to  the  above-mentioned  game, 
however,  Dalager  declares  that  it  is  of  very  rare 
occurrence,  ^  and  tliat  it  is  to  be  observed  that  a 
married  woman  who  has  duly  become  the  nK)ther  of 
a  family  never  takes  part  in  it.' 

On  the  other  hand,  he  tells  us  that  widows  and 
divorced  wives  are  not  so  particular.  While  it  is 
very  seldom  tliat  '  a  young  girl  has  a  child,  one  sees 
older  women  bearing  just  as  many  children  as  if 
they  were  living  in  wedlock.  If  they  are  reproved 
for  this,  even  by  their  own  countrymen,  they  will 
often  answer  that  their  conduct   does  not  proceed 
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from  mere  wantonness,  but  from  a  natural  longing  to 
bear  childien,  which  leads  them  to  seduce  many  a 
worthy  man.' 

On  the  east  coast,  too,  the  morality  of  married 
people  seems  to  leave  a  good  deal  to  be  desired,  ac- 
cording to  our  ideas.  I  have  mentioned,  for  instance, 
that  the  men  often  exchange  wives  ;  but  the  ex- 
change is  strictly  a  personal  matter,  and  the  busbar  1 
will  usually  resent  any  unfaithfulness  on  the  wife  , 
part  to  the  man  to  whom  he  has  lent  her,  he  himself, 
however,  claiming  full  liberty.  While  living  in  their 
winter  houses  they  often  play  a  wife-exchanging  or 
kmp-extini?uishing  game,  like  that  above  mentioned  ; 
but  in  this  the  unmarried  also  take  part.  Holm  tells 
us  that '  a  good  host  always  has  the  lamps  put  out  at 
iiigiit  when  there  are  guests  in  the  house.' 

So  far  as  I  know,  this  game  is  no  longer  prac- 
tised on  the  west  coast.  Married  Christian  Green- 
landers,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  any  over- 
weening respect  for  the  seventh  commandment,  and 
irregularities  of  conduct  are  far  from  uncommon. 

The  morals  above  described  seem  to  us  very  bad 
on  the  whole;  but  it  does  not  follo^v  that  the 
Eskimos  share  this  feeling.  We  should  beware  how 
we  fix  ourselves  at  one  point  of  view,  and  unsparingly 
condemn  ideas  and  practices  which  the  experience  of 
many   generations    has    developed   among    another 
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people,  however  much  they  may  conflict  with  our 
own.  There  may  be  underlying  reasons  which  do 
not  at  once  meet  the  eye,  and  which  place  the  whole 
matter  in  a  very  different  light. 

The  conceptions  of  good  and  evil  in  this  world 
are  exceedingly  divergent.  As  an  example,  let  nie 
cite  the  case  of  the  Eskimo  girl  who,  when  Niels 
Egede  spoke  to  her  of  love  of  God  and  her  neigh- 
bour, said  to  him  :  '  I  have  given  proof  of  love  for 
my  neighbour.  Once  an  old  woman  who  was  ill, 
but  could  not  die,  offered  to  pay  me  if  I  would  lead 
her  to  the  top  of  the  steep  cliff  from  which  our  peo})le 
have  always  thrown  themselves  when  they  are  tired 
of  living ;  but  I,  having  ever  loved  my  neighbours, 
led  her  thither  without  payment,  and  cast  her  over 
the  cliff.'  Egede  told  her  that  this  was  ill  done,  and 
that  she  had  killed  a  fellow-creature.  '  She  said  no ; 
but  that  she  was  filled  with  pity  for  her,  and  cried 
after  she  had  fallen  over.'  Are  we  to  call  this  a  good 
or  an  evil  deed  ? 

Another  time,  when  Egede  was  explaining  how 
God  punishes  wicked  people,  an  Eskimo  remarked 
that  in  that  respect  he  was  like  God,  for  he  had 
killed  three  old  women  who  were  witches. 

The  same  divergence  of  judgment  makes  itself 
felt  with  regard  to  the  seventh  commandment.  To 
the  Eskimo  the  other   exhortation  to  increase  and 
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multiply  seems  to  be  of  greater  weight.     The  reason 
may  partly  be  that  his  race  is  by  nature  unprolific. 

Like  many  other  peoples,  the  Eskimos  found  it 
strange  that  we  should  not  regard  polygamy  with 
warm  approval.  Among  them,  a  man  was  held  in 
esteem  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  wives  he  pos- 
sessed, and  they  therefore  thought  the  Old  Testament 
patriarchs  more  reasonable  than  we.  This,  however, 
is  a  view  which  we  find  prevailing  among  our  own 
forefathers,  until  well  on  in  historical  times. 

When  Paul  Egede  was  remonstrating  with  the 
Greenlanders  one  day  upon  their  polygamous  pro- 
clivities, one  of  them  fell  to  eulogising  his  own 
wife  for  her  '  good  humour  in  never  being  angiy 
because  he  loved  strange  women.'  Egede  said  that 
'  women  in  our  country  could  not  endure  that  their 
husbands  should  care  for  others ;  they  would  turn 
them  out  of  their  houses.'  '  It  is  no  praise  to  your 
women,'  replied  the  Eskimo,  'that  they  want  to 
have  their  husbands  all  to  themselves  and  to  be 
masters  over  them ;  we  hold  that  a  fault.* 

Their  way  of  thinking  in  these  matters  is  less 
ideal  and  more  practical  than  ours,  and  their  point 
of  view  entirely  different.  Their  habit  of  exchanging 
wives,  for  example,  and  their  treatment  of  barren 
women,  seems  to  us  wanton  and  immoral ;  but  when 
we  remember  that  the  production  of  offspring  is  the 
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great  end  and  aim  of  their  conduct,  and  reflect  what 
an  all-important  matter  this  is  for  them,  we  may 
])erhaps  pass  a  somewhat  milder  judgment. 

If  a  Greenlander's  wife  does  not  bear  children, 
his  marriage  fails  of  its  chief  purpose,  and  it  is 
quite  natural  that  he  should  try  to  find  a  remedy. 
A  young  man  whose  wife  had  no  children  once 
off^ered  Niels  Egede  a  fox-skin  either  to  come  to  his 
aid  himself  in  the  matter,  or  to  order  one  of  his 
sailors  to  do  so,  and  was  much  ast(mished  to  find 
Egede  indignant  at  the  proposal.  '  There  would  l)e 
no  disgrace,'  he  said,  '  for  slie  is  married,  and  she 
could  have  one  of  your  married  sailors.' 

It  appears,  however,  that  even  the  married 
Greenlanders  are  not  by  nature  devoid  of  w^hat  we 
understand  as  moral  feeling,  for  their  everyday  be- 
haviour is,  as  a  rule,  quite  reputable  and  void  of 
offence  ;  on  that  point  all  travellers  must  agree. 

If  a  heathen — and  in  many  cases  even  a  Chris- 
tian— Greenlander  refrains  from  having  to  do  with 
another  man's  wife,  whom  he  has  looked  upon  with 
favour,  it  is  generally,  no  doubt,  more  because  lie 
shrinks  from  quarrelling  witli  the  husband  than 
because  he  regards  adultery  as  morally  wrong ;  but 
we  may  gather  from  the  following  saying,  current  at 
Angmagsalik,  that  even  on  the  east  coast  there  is  a 
vague  feeling  that  it  is  not  the  right  thing.     'The 
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whale,  the  musk-ox,  and  the  reindeer,'  so  the  saying 
runs,  *  left  the  country  because  men  had  too  much 
to  do  with  other  men's  wives.'  Many  men  declared, 
however,  that  it  was  'because  the  women  w^ere 
jealous  of  their  husbands.'  The  jealousy  of  the 
women  was  also  alleged  as  a  reason  for  the  fact 
that  the  channel  which  formerly  went  right  through 
the  country,  from  the  Sermelik  Fiord  to  the  west 
coast,  had  been  blocked  with  ice.' 

Egede    relates    that,    strangely    enough    as   he 
thought,  the  women  before  his  arrival  had  felt  no 
jealousy  when  their  husbands  had  more  wives  than 
one,  '  and  got  on  very  well  with  each  other ' ;  but  as 
soon  as  he  had  preached  to  them  the  wickedness  of 
8U(;h  proceedings,  they  began  to  show  much  annoy- 
ance when  their  husbands  wanted  to  take  second 
wives.     '  When  I  have  been  reading  with  them,'  he 
says,  *and  instructing  them  in  the  Word  of  God, 
they  have  often  urged  me  to  bring  the  seventh  com- 
mandment sharply  home  to  their  husbands.'      The 
men,  as  may  be  supposed,  did  not  at  all  approve  of 
the  missionaries'  influence  over  the  women  in  this 
respect,  and   one    of    them,  whose   two  wives  had 
fallen  by  the  ears,  said  angrily  to  Niels  Egede  :  '  You 
have    spoiled    them    with  your  teaching,  and  now 
they're  jealous  of  each  other.'     It  appears  to  me 

'  llolrn  :  MediUleUrr  om  Grihihuul,  pt.  10,  p.  100. 
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that  the  man's  anger  was  not  without  justification. 
What  should  we  say  if  Greenlanders  came  to  our 
country,  forced  themselves  into  our  houses,  and 
preached  their  own  morality  to  our  wives  ? 

Before  we  utterly  condemn  the  morality  of  the 
Eskimos,  we  ought  also,  perhaps,  to  remember  the 
golden  maxim  that  those  who  live  in  glass  houses 
should  not  throw  stones.  European  morality  is  in 
many  respects  of  such  doubtful  value  that  we  have 
scarcely  the  right  to  pose  as  judges.  After  all  is 
said  and  done,  it  is  possible  that  the  most  essential 
difference  between  our  morality  and  that  of  the 
Eskimos  is  that  with  us  the  worst  things  take  place 
behind  the  scenes,  in  partial  or  complete  secrecy, 
and  therefore  produce  all  the  more  demoralising 
effect,  while  among  the  Eskimos  everything  happens 
on  the  open  stage.  The  instincts  of  human  nature 
cannot  be  altogether  suppressed.  It  is  with  them  as 
with  explosives :  where  they  lie  unprotected  on  the 
surface,  they  may  be  easily  'set  off,'  but  they  do 
little  mischief;  whereas  when  they  lie  deeper  and 
more  concealed,  they  are  perhaps  less  easily  kindled, 
but  when  once  they  take  fire  the  explosion  is  fau 
more  violent  and  destructive,  and  the  greater  the 
weight  that  is  piled  upon  them,  the  greater  havoc  do 
thev  work. 

According  to  the  ICjikinio  code,  marriage  between 
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first  cousins,  or  between  any  near  relations,  is  pro- 
hibited. Even  foster-children,  who  happen  to  have 
been  brought  up  in  the  same  household,  cannot 
marry.  A  man  should,  if  possible,  seek  his  wifv'  in 
another  village. 

This  rule  answers  to  the  so-called  law  of  exogamy, 
or  prohibition  of  marriage  with  blood  relations,  with 
people  of  the  same  family  name,  or  even  belom^ino- 
to  the  same  clan  (among  the  Chinese),  gotra  (among 
the  Hindus),  or  gens  (among  the  Romans  ?),  which  is 
also  found  in  slightly  different  forms  in  the  Greek,  and 
formerly  in  the  Catholic,  Church,  among  the  Slavonic 
and    Indian    races,    and    in    many  other  quarters. 
Plutarch  says  of  the  Romans  that  in  earlier  times 
they  no  more  thought  of  marrying  women  of  the 
same  stock  than  they  would  in  his   day   think   of 
marrying  aunts  or  cousins.     Our  own  forefathers,  in 
long  past  ages,  probably  observed  the  law  of  exo- 
gamy, which,  however,  stands  in  sharp  opposition 
to  the  feeling  now  dominant  in  Norway,  that  natives 
of  the  same  place  should  be  chosen  in  marriage,  and 
if  possible  near  relatives,  even  first  cousins.    It  seems 
to  be  the  general  rule  that  we  find  the  widest  circles 
of    prohibition     against    marriage    among    savage 
peoples,  while  among  modern   and  civilised  nations 
a  greater  freedom  prevails.     Exogamy  would  thus 
ai)i)earto  be  a  relic  of  barbarism  from  which  we^Nor- 
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wegians  have  \  ery  thoroughly  freed  ourselves.     It  is 
very  difficult  to  explain  the  origin  of  this  law.    Many 
writers,  as  we  know,  seek  to  trace  it  to  the  primitive 
conception  of  woman  as  a  ch-ittel,  and  commonly  as 
a  captive  of  the  spear,  whence  it  followed  that  a 
wife  ought  not  to  be  tako    from  among  relations  or 
friends,  but  should  be  carried  off  from  another  tribe. 
Although  the  scientific  authorities  are  against  me,  it 
appears  to  me  by  no  means  impossible  that  we  may 
also  find  at  the  root  of  the  custom  the  belief  that 
marriage  between  near  relations  produces  a  weaklv 
progeny.     This  belief,  at  any  rate,  prevails  among 
almost  all  nations  in  the  form  of  a  dread  of  incest. 
It  is  true  that  modern  research  has  sought  to  show 
that  marriage  between  kinsfolk  is  not  injurious ;  but 
whether  well-founded  or  not,  the  contrary  belief  has 
undoubtedly  been  entertained,  and  from  it  the  law 
of  exogamy  would  naturally  follow.     The  fact  that 
among  the  Greenlanders  it  goes  the  length  of  for- 
bidding marriage  between  people  of  the  same  village 
is  easily  explicable  when  we  think  of  the   above- 
mentioned  customs,  which  render  it  impossible  to 
be  sure  who  may  or  may  not  be  half-brothers  and 
sisters. 

In  several  respects  the  morality  of  the  heathen 
Eskimos  stands  considcra])ly  higher  than  that  which 
one  generally  finds  in  Christian  communities.     As  I 
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have  already  pointed  this  out  (in  Chapter  VIII.),  I  will 
here  only  remind  the  reader  of  their  self-sacrificing 
love  of  their  neighbour  and  their  mutual  helpfulness, 
to  which,  indeed,  we  find  no  paraUel  in  European 
society.  These  virtues,  however,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  to  be  found  among  primitive  peoples,  and 
are  probably  in  the  main  due  to  the  simpler  struc- 
ture of  society.  A  more  developed  and  consequently 
more  complicated  social  order  leads  to  the  decline  of 
many  of  the  natural  virtues  of  humanity. 

But  the  Eskimo's  love  of  his  neighbour  goes  the 
length  of  restraining  him  from  slandering  him,  and 
even  from  any  sort  of  evil-speaking,  especially  in  the 
case  of  a  neighbour  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word. 
Scandal  and  malice  are  inconsistent  with  his  peace- 
able and  kindly  disposition.  As  before  remarked, 
the  women  do  nci,  seem  to  be  quite  so  exemplary  in 
this  respect ;  -  Vnow  thai  such  weaknesses  are 

commonly  attriu.  o  the  softer  sex  all  the  world 

over. 

Reverence  for  the  aged  is  not  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  Eskimo  character.  They  are  honoured,  indeed, 
80  long  as  they  are  able  to  work,  and  if  they  have 
ill  their  younger  days  been  good  hunters,  and  have 
sons,  they  may  retain  great  influence  and  be  regarded 
:vs  the  head  of  the  household.  A  woman  who  has  " 
uble-bodied  sons  may  also  be  treated  with  leverence, 
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even  should  she  attain  a  great  age.  A  widow  especi- 
ally has  often  great  power,  governing  the  house  as 
long  as  she  lives,  and  having  the  upper  hand  of  her 
daughters-in-law.  But,  as  a  rule,  when  people  grow 
so  old  that  they  cannot  take  care  of  themselves,  they 
are  apt  to  be  treated  with  scant  consideration,  espe- 
cially w^omen.  Sometimes  the  younger  generation 
will  even  go  the  length  of  making  fun  of  them^  and 
to  this  the  poor  old  people  submit  with  great  pati- 
ence,  regarding  it  simply  as  the  way  of  the  world. 

That  the  reader  may  form  some  conception  of  a 
primitive  Eskimo's  habits  of  thought  on  moral  ques- 
tions, I  quote  the  following  letter  from  a  converted 
Greenlander  to  Paul  Egede.'  I  reproduce  it  here, 
because  it  in  many  respects  bears  out  the  views 
above  expressed,  and  Egede's  book  'Accounts  of 
Greenland,"-^  in  which  this  translation  is  printed  (pp. 
230-236)  is  now  not  easily  obtainable.  The  writer 
was  a  heathen  who  had  been  baptised  by  Paul 
Egede's  father,  Hans  Egede.  The  letter,  which  was 
of  course  written  in  Eskimo,  gives  evidence  not  only 
of  a  peculiar  moral  point  of  view,  but  also  of  a  keen 
understanding,  and  of  feelings  which,  as  Paul  Egede 
says,  one   would   scarcely   expect   '  in   so   stupid  a 

'  Pavil  Egede  was  for  many  years  a  missionary  in  Greenland,  but 
had  at  this  time  (1756)  returned  to  Copenhagen. 
'  E/terretninger  ovi  Gronland. 
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people  as  we  have  liitherto  taken  tlieni  to  be.'  It  is, 
as  will  be  seen,  an  answer  to  an  epistle  of  Egede's, 
and  runs  as  follows : — 

Amiable  Pauia ! ' 
You  know  how  precious  and  agreeable  your  letter  is  to 
me ;  but  how  appalled  I  was  when  I  read  of  the  destruction 
of  such  multitudes  of  people  in  the  great  earthquake,^  incon- 
ceivable to  us,  which  you  say  devoured  in  one  moment  more 
people  than  there  are  in  all  our  country.     I  cannot  tell  you 
how  this  moved  me,  or  how  frightened  we  were,  so  that  many 
fled  from  the  place  where  they  lived  to  another,  which  was 
quite  as  unsafe,  though  it  was  on  a  rock  ;  for  we  see  even 
here  that  rocks  have  been  split  open  from  the  top  to  the  very 
depths,  though  when  it  happened  none  of  us  know.     Granite 
rocks,  such  as  our  land  consists  of,  and  sand-hills  like  your 
land,  are  equally  easy  for  God  to  overthrow,  in  whose  power 
the  whole  world  stands,  and  we  poor  little  animals  are  easily 
buried  in  the  ruins.     You  give  me  to  understand  that  with 
you  there  have  been  neither  snow  nor  great  cold  this  winter, 
and  conclude  that  it  must  have  been  all  the  severer  with  us  ;' 
but  we,  too,  have  had  an  unusually  mild  winter.     I  hear  that 
your  learned  men  are  of  opinion  that  this  mild  weather  has 
been  caused  by  the  warm  vapours  emanating  from  the  earth 
at  the  time  of  the  earthquake,  which  have  warmed  the  air  and 
melted  the  snow-material.     But  if  I  had  not  heard  that  this 
was  the  opinion  of  the  learned,  I  should  have  thought  that 
the  warmth  of  the  earth  would  avail  little  to  heat  the  height 
and  breadth  of  the  air— as  little  as  a  man's  breath  avails  to 
warm  a  large  house  in  which  he  simply  breathes  for  a  moment 

'  Pauia  or  Pavia  is  the  Eskimo  corruption  of  Paul. 
'  [Evidently  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon.— Traws.] 
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and  then  goes  out  again.  The  south  winds,  which  are  always 
warm,  and  have  blown  all  the  year  through  with  us,  are  the 
cause  of  the  moderate  cold  we  have  had ;  but  why  the  south 
wind  blew  I  cannot  tell,  nor  the  learned  either,  perhapH. 
Were  these  Wretched  people  killed  by  the  heat,  or  did  the 
earth  swallow  them  up,  or  were  they  shaken  to  death? 
Skipper  B.  thought  that  their  own  houses  must  have  M\m 
upon  them  and  killed  them.  Your  people  do  not  seem  to 
care  very  much  about  it ;  for  they  are  not  only  cheerful  and 
merry,  but  they  relate  that  the  two  nations  '  who  come  here 
whale-fishing,  not  your  countrymen,  but  of  the  same  feith  m 
you,  are  lighting  with  and  shooting  each  other  both  by  bnd 
and  sea,  hunting  each  other  as  we  hunt  seals  and  reindeer, 
and  stealing  and  taking  away  ships  and  goods  from  each 
other,  from  people  they  have  never  seen  or  known,  simply 
because  their  lord  and  master  will  have  it  so.  When  I  oskiA 
the  skipper,  through  an  interpreter,  what  could  be  the  cause 
of  such  inhumanity,  he  answered  that  it  was  all  about  a 
piece  of  land  right  opposite  ours,'*  so  far  away  that  it  could 
only  be  reached  after  three  months'  sailing.  Then  I  thought 
that  there  must  be  great  scarcity  of  land  where  these  pe<^)ple 
dwell ;  but  he  said  no,  that  it  was  only  because  of  the  great 
lords'  greediness  for  more  riches  and  more  people  to  rule 
over.  I  was  so  astounded  by  this  greediness,  and  ho 
terrified  lest  it  should  fall  upon  us  too,  that  I  was  &\mmt 
out  of  my  mind ;  but  I  presently  took  heart  again, 
you  will  scarcely  guess  why.  I  thought  of  our  snow-clad 
country  and  its  poor  inhabitants,  and  said  to  myw^lf: 
'  Thank  God !  we  are  poor  and  possess  nothing  which  these 
greedy  Kablunaks  [so  they  call  all   foreigners]  can  desire, 

1  Probably  the  Dutch  and  English.—  [Surely  rather  the  French  and 

English.— Traw  8.] 

■^  Doubtless  America. 
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What  we  hare  upon  the  earth  they  do  not  care  to  possess, 
what  we  require  for  food  «ind  clothing  swims  in  the  great 
«ea ;  of  that  they  may  take  as  much  as  they  can,  there  will 
always  be  enough  for  us.'     If  only  we  have  as  much  food  as 
we  can  eat,  and  skins  enough  to  keep  us  from  the  cold,  we  are 
quite  contented;  and  you  know  very  well  that  we  let  to- 
morrow take  care  of  itself.     Therefore  we  will  not  fight  with 
anyone,  even  if  we  were  strong  enough;  although  we  can 
as  justly  say  that  the  sea  belongs  to  us  as  the  believers  in 
the  Ea«t  can  say  of  the  unbelievers  in  the  West  that  they 
and  their  possessions  belong  to  them.     We  can  say  it  is  our 
sea  which  surrounds  our  land,  and  that  the  whales,  cachalots, 
grampuijes,  i>orrwi«e8,  unicorns  [that  is,   narwhals],   white 
wliales,  sealK,  halibuts,  salmon,  cod,  and  sea-scorpions  which 
swim  in  it  tjelong  to  us  too ;  but  we  willingly  allow  others 
U>  take  of  thi«  great  store  as  much  as  they  please.     We  are 
happy  in  that  we  have  not  so  great  a  natural  covetousness  as 
they.    I  have  often  wondered  at  the  Christians,  and  have  not 
known  wliat  to  think  about  them— they  leave  their  own 
beautiful  land,  and  suffer  much  hardship  in  this  country, 
which  is  to  them  so  rough  and  disagreeable,  simply  for  the' 
sake  of  making  us  good  people;  but  have  you  seen  so  much 
evil  in  our  nation,  have  you  ever  heard  such  strange  and 
utt^jrly  senseless  talk  among  us  ?    Their  teachers  instruct  us 
how  we  are  to  escai^;  the  devil,  whom  we  never  knew  ;  and 
yet  the  roystering  sailors  pray  with  the  greatest  earnestness 
that  the  devil  may  take  them,  or  may  split  them.     I  daresay 
you  rememl>er  how  I,  in  my  youth,  learned  such  phrases  from 
them  to  please  them,  without  knowing  what  they  meant, 
until  you  forliade  me  to  use  them.     Since  I  have  come  to 
unrJerstaml  them  myself,  I  have  heard  more  than  I  wanted  of 
them.    Thi«  year  in  i^articular  I  have  heard  so  much  of  the 
Christians,  that  if  I  had  not,  in  the  course  of  long  familiarity 
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with  them,  known  many  good  and  worthy  men  aniong  them, 
and  if  Hans  Pungiok  and  Arnarsak,  who  have  been  to  your 
country,  had  not  told  me  that  there  were  many  pious  and 
virtuous  people  there,  I  could  have  wished  that  we  had  never 
set  eyes  upon  them  lest  they  should  corrupt  our  people.     1 
daresay  you  have  often  heard  how   my  countrymen  think  of 
you  and  yours  that  you  have  learned  good  behaviour  among 
us  ;  and  when  they  see  a  pious  person  among  you,  they  will 
often  say, '  He  is  like  a  human  being,'  or  '  a  Greenlander,'   You 
no  doubt  remember  that  funny  fellow  Okako's  idea  of  sending 
angekoks  [that  is,  medicine-men]  to  your  country  to  teach 
the  people  to  be  good,  as  your  king  has  sent  preachers  hither 
to  teach  us  that  there  is  a  God,  which  we  did  not  know  before. 
But  I  know  that  your  people  do  not  lack  instruction,  and 
therefore  that  proposal  is  of  no  use.     It  is  strange  enough, 
my  dear  Pania! — your  people  know  that  there  is  a  God,  the 
creator  and  upholder  of  all  things,  that  after  this  life  they  will 
eiiher  be  happy  or  miserable,  according  as  they  shall  have  con- 
ducted themselves  here,  and  yet  they  live  as  if  they  were  under 
orde.s  to  be  wicked,  audit  was  to  their  honour  and  advantage 
to  sin.     My  countrymen,  on  the  other  hand,  know  nothing 
either  of  a  God  or  a  devil,  believe  neither  in  punishment  nor 
in  reward  after  this  life ;  and  yet  they  live  decently,  treat 
each  other  kindly,  and  share  with  each  other  peaceably  when 
they  have  food  to  share.     There  are,  of  course,  bad  people 
among  n«  too,  which  jjroves  that  we  must  be  of  one  stock ; 
and  p'.M-haps  we  must  thank  our  barren  land  for  the  fact  tlint 
most  of  us  are  above  reproach.     (You  do  not  think,  I  hojje, 
that  I  am  talking  hypocritically  about  my  countrymen,  for 
you  know  by  experience  that  what  I  say  is  true.)     When  1 
have  heard  accounts  of  your  pleasant  country  I  have  often 
envied  its  inhabitants  ;  for  they  have  great  abundance  of  the 
delicious  fruits  of  the  eaith.  and  of  animals,  birds,  and  tishe? 
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of  innumerable   sorts,  fine   large   comfortable   houses,   fine 
clothes,  a  long  summer,  no  snow  or  cold,  r.o  midges,  but 
everything   pleasant   and   desirable;  and    this    happiness,  I 
thought,  belonged  to  you  alcne  because  you  were  believers, 
and,  as  it  were,  God's  own  children,  while  we,  as  unbelievers, 
were  placed  in  this  country  as  a  punishment.     But,  oh,  we 
happy  Greenlanders  !     Oh,  dear  native  land !     How  well  it 
is  that  you  are  covered  with  ice  and  snow  ;  how  well  it  is 
that  if  in  your  rocks  there  are  gold  and  silver,  for  which  the 
Christians  are  so  greedy,  it  is  covered   wiih  so  much  snow 
that  they  cannot  get  at  it  !     Your  unfruitfulnesc  makes  us 
happy  and  saves  us  from  molestation  !    Pauia !  we  are  indeed 
contented  with  our  lot.      Fish  and  flesh  are  our  sole  food  ; 
dainties  seldom  come  in  our  way,  but  are  all  the  pleasanter 
when  they  do.     Our  drink  is  ice-cold  water ;  it  quenches 
thirst  and  does  not  steal  away  t..  3  understanding  or  the  natural 
strength  like  that  maddening  drink  of  which  your  people  are 
i«o  fond.     Our  clothing  is  of  unsightly   thick-haired  skins, 
but  it  is  well  suited  to  this  country,  both  for  the  animals, 
while  the  skins  are  still  theirs,  and  for  us  when  we  take 
them  from  them.     Here  then,  thank  God,  there  is  nothing  to 
tempt  anyone  to  come  and  kill  us  for  its  sake.    We  live  without 
fear.    It  is  true  that  here  in  the  North  we  have  the  fierce  white 
bears ;  but  to  deal  with  them  we  have  our  dogs,  which  fight 
for  us,  so  that  we  do  not  run  the  slightest  risk.     Murder  is 
very  seldom  heard  of  among  us.     It  does  not  happen  unless 
Komeone  is  suspected  or  accused  of  being  a  magician  and  of 
having  killed  someone  by  his  witchcraft,  in  which  case  he  is 
killed  without  remorse  by  those  whose  duty  it  is,  who  think 
thoy  have  just   as   good  right  as  the  executioner  in  your 
country  to  take  the  lives  of  malefactors;  but  they  make  no 
boast  of  it,  and  do  not  give  thanks  to  God  for  it  like  the  great 
l()i«ls  in  your  country,  when  they  have  killfd  all  the  peojjle  of 
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another  land,  as  D.  has  told  me.  It  surely  cannot  be  to  the 
good  God  of  whom  you  teach  us,  who  has  forbidden  us  to 
shed  blood,  that  they  give  thanks  and  praises ;  it  must  be  to 
another  who  loves  slaughter  and  destruction.  I  wonder  if  it 
is  not  to  the  Tornarsuk  [the  devil]  ?  Yet  that  cannot  be 
either ;  for  it  would  be  flying  in  the  face  of  the  good  God  to 
give  any  honour  to  Satan.  I  hope  you  will  explain  this  to 
me  at  your  convenience.  I  promise  not  to  tell  my  country- 
men about  it.  It  might  lead  them  to  think  like  Kaua,  wlio 
dared  not  become  a  Christian  for  fear  he  should  come  to  be 
like  the  wicked  sailors.  I  will  not  tell  you  anything  about 
the  conversion  of  my  countrymen,  for  I  know  that  our 
teacher  has  given  you  all  information.  The  thing  you  desired 
me  to  look  into  I  will,  as  far  as  I  am  able,  attend  to.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  make  the  experiment  with  the  compass, 
since  the  cold  this  year  has  been  only  moderate.  The  cause 
of  the  two  conflicting  currents  is  no  doubt  what  you  say. 
Since  you  value  so  much  the  two  fishes  almost  turned  to 
stone,  I  shall  try  to  procure  more  for  you ;  they  are  found 
in  clay  beds,  as  you  sui)pose.  Now  I  seem  to  have  been 
speaking  to  you  and  you  to  me — now  I  must  close  my  letter. 
The  skipper  is  ready  and  the  wind  is  fair.  The  mighty  Pro- 
tector of  all  of  us  guide  them  over  the  great  and  perilous 
sea,  and  preserve  them,  especially  from  the  wicked  men- 
hunters,  of  whom  1  see  they  are  most  in  dread,  so  that  tlu'y 
may  come  scatheless  to  their  fatherland  and  find  you,  my 

beloved,  with  gUidness. 

Paul  Giieenlanpeu. 

Greenland,  1756. 


This  letter,  as  well  as  what  has  been  stated  in  the 
rarlicr  })art  of  this  chapter,  surely  justifies  us  in 
saviiiL'    that   the   primitive  morality  of  the  l^skiiiio 
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stands  in  many  respects  close  to  that  of  ideal  Chris- 
tianity, and  is  even  in  one  way  superior  to  it ;  for,  as 
the  letter-writer  says,  the  Greenlanders  'know  no- 
thing either  of  a  God  or  a  devil,  believe  neither  in 
punishment  nor  in  reward  after  this  life,  and  yeL  they 
live  virtuously '  none  the  less. 

Many  people  will,  no  doubt,  think  it  astonishing 
that  we  should  find  so  highly  developed  a  morality 
among  a  race  so  uncultivated,  and  so  unclean  in 
their  outward  habits.  Others  will  perhaps  find  it 
more  surprising  that  this  morality  should  have  been 
developed  among  a  people  who  have  no  religion,  or 
at  any  rate  a  very  imperfect  one,  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see.  Such  facts  are  inconsistent  with  the 
theory  which  is  still  held  in  many  quarters,  that 
morality  and  religion  are  inseparable.  A  study  of 
the  Eskimo  community  shows  pretty  clearly,  I  think, 
that  morality  to  a  great  extent  springs  from  and  rests 
upon  natural  law. 
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CHAPTER  XI 


JUDICIAL   PROCEEDINGS — DRUM-DANCES   AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


I  HAVE  again  and  again  sought  to  impress  upon  the 
reader  that  the  Eskimos  are  a  peaceable  and  kindly 
race.  There  is  no  more  striking  proof  of  this,  I 
think,  than  their  primitive  judicial  process. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  heathen 
Eskimos  had  no  means  of  submitting  any  wrong  they 
had  suffered  to  the  judgment  of  their  fellows.  Their 
judicial  process,  however,  was  of  a  quite  peculiar 
nature,  and  consisted  of  a  sort  of  duel.  It  was  not 
fought  with  lethal  weapons,  as  in  the  so-called 
civilised  countries;  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  the 
Greenlander  went  more  mildly  to  work,  challenging 
tlie  man  who  had  done  him  wrong  to  a  ^ontest  of 
song  or  a  drum-dance.  This  generally  took  place 
^TCi  the  great  summer  meetings,  where  many  people 
^'"Were'llKSHTnlsTedr^ithlheirJeHlsr  The  litigants  stood 
face   to   face   with   each   other  in    the   midst  of  a 
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im,  each  in  turn  sang_satirical 
songs  about.  Ihe  other.  In  these  songs,  which  as  a 
rule  were  rompnspfl  bpforfiband,  but  were  sometimes 
imprnvispfl^  they  related  all  the  misdeeds  of  thf^ir 
opponent  ^nd  tried  in  every  possible  way  tO  make 
him  ridiculous.  The  one  who  got  the  audience  to 
laugh  most  at  hisjibes  or  invectives  was  the  coa- 
queror.  Even  such  serious  crimes  as  murder  were 
often  expiated  in  this  way.  It  may  appear  to  us 
a  somewhat  mild '  form  of  punishment,  but  for  this 
people,  with  their  marked  sense  of  honour,  it  was 
sufficient ;  for  the  worst  thing  that  can  happen  to  a 
GreenlanderJs_to_be  niadej;idiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
his  fellows,  and  to_be  scoffed  at  by  them.  It  has 
even  happened  that  a  man  h>  been  forced  to  go  into 
t'xile  by  reason  of  a.  dpfpnt.  in  a  drum-dance. 

This  drum-dance  is  still  to  be  foundcuponthe 
east  coast.  It  seems  clear  that  it  must  be  an  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  institution,  and  for  my  part  I 
only  wish  that  it  could  be  introduced  into  Europe  ; 
for  a  quicker  and  easier  fashion  of  settling  quarrels 
and  punishing  evil-doers  it  is  difficult  to  imagine. 

The  missionaries  on  the  west  coast  of  Greenland, 
unfortunately,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the  same 
opinion.  Being  a  heathen  custom,  it  was  therefore, 
in  tlieir  opinion,  immoral  and  noxious  as  well ;  and 
•m  the  introduction  of  Christianity  they  ojjposed  it 
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and  rooted  it  out.  Dalager  even  tells  us  that '  there 
is  scarcely  any  vice  practised  among  the  Greenlanders 
against  which  our  missionaries  preach  m-ore  vehe- 
mently than  they  do  against  tlii^  ^l'Vnce,  affirming 
that  it  is  the  occasion  of  all  soru'  tisbehaviour, 

especially  among  the  young.'  This  policy  ne  did 
not  at  all  approve.  He  admits,  indeed,  that  the 
dances  may  be  the  occasion  of  a  few  irregularities, 
but  adds  that  if  a  girl  has  made  up  her  mind  to 
part  with  her  virtue,  she  is  not  likely  to  select  so 
unquiet  a  time  and  place  ;  and  one  cannot  but  agree 
with  him  when  he  exclaims,  '  And  in  truth,  if  people 
danced  to  such  good  purpose  among  us,  we  should 
presently  see  every  second  moralist  and  advocate 
transformed  into  a  dancing-master.' 

The  result  of  this  inconsiderate  action  on  the 
part  of  the  missionaries  is  that,  in  reality,  no  law 
and  no  forms  of  justice  now  exist  in  Greenland. 
The  Europeans  cannot,  of  course,  or  at  any  rate 
should  not,  mix  themselves  up  in  the  Greenlanders' 
private  affairs.  But  when,  on  some  rare  occasion,  a 
crime  of  real  importance  occurs,  the  Danish  authori- 
ties feel  that  they  must  intervene.  The  conse- 
quences of  such  intervention  are  sometimes  ratlier 
surprising.  At  a  settlement  in  North  Greenland 
some  years  ago  (so  I  have  ])een  told),  a  man  wlio 
had  killed  his  mother  was  punished  by  banishment 
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Jo  a  desert  island.  In  order  that  he  should  be  able 
to  support  himself  in  solitude,  they  had  to  give  him 
a  new  kaiak,  and  a  small  store  of  food  to  begin 
with.  Some  time  afterwards,  the  food  having  run 
out,  he  returned  to  the  settlement  and  declared  that 
he  could  not  live  on  the  island,  because  there  was 
not  enough  game  in  the  waters  around  it.  He 
therefore  settled  down  again  in  his  old  house,  and 
the  only  change  in  his  life  brought  about  by  his 
matricide  was  that  he  got  a  new  kaiak. 

The  managers  of  the  colonies  sometimes  have 
recourse  to  a  more  effective  method  of  punishment 
in  the  case  of  women :  it  consists  in  excluding  them 
for  a  certain  time  from  dealing  at  the  stores. 

Besides  being  a  judicial  process,  the  drum-dance 
was  also  a  great  entertainment,  and  was  often  danced 
merely  for  the  sake  of  pastime.  In  this  case  the 
dancers  sang  songs  of  various  kinds,  beating  a 
drum  the  while,  and  going  through  a  varied  series 
of  more  or  less  burlesque  writhings  and  contor- 
tions of  the  body.  This  is  another  consideration 
which  ought  to  have  made  the  missionaries  think 
twice  before  abolishing  the  drum-dances,  for  amuse- 
ment is  a  necessity  of  life,  serving  to  refresh  the 
mind,  and  is  of  quite  peculiar  importance  for  a 
people  which,  like  the  Greenlanders,  inhabits  an 
nihospitable   region   and   has    few    diversions.      To 
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make  up  for  the  loss  of  the  drum-dances,  they  have 
now  borrowed  from  the  European  whale-fishers  and 
sailors  many  European  dances,  especially  reels, 
which  they  have  to  some  extent  modified  accordinfj 
to  their  own  taste.  At  the  colonies,  the  carpenter's 
shop,  the  blubber-loft,  or  some  other  large  apart- 
ment, is  generally  used  as  a  ball-room,  and  here 
dances  take  place  as  often  as  the  managers  or  other 
authorities  will  give  permission — generally  once  a 
week.  In  the  other  villages  the  dancing  takes  place 
in  the  Greenlanders'  own  houses. 

A  Greenland  halL offers  a  picturesque  spectacle — 
thejx)om  half  Ugh t,pd  by_f1hp^tr;^in-ni1  lamps,  and  the 
crowd_Qf  ppoplp,  yxjung  and  old,  all  in  their  many- 
coloured  garments,  some  of  them  taking  part  in  the 
dance,  some  standing  as  on-lookers  in  crowded 
groups  along  the  walls  and  upon  the  sleeping-benches 
and  seats.  There  is  plentjjof  beauty  and  of  grace- 
ful form,  commingled  with  the  most  ,£straYagant 
hideousness.  Over  the  whole  scene  there  is  a  sense 
of  sparkling  merriment,  and  in  the  dance  a  great 
deaf  ot'^raceaiuL^aiLCQmplishment.  The  Jpp.f.  will 
often  move  so  nimbly  jnjhe  reel  that  the  eye  can 
with  difficulty  foll^__tli£in,^  In  former  days  the 
music  was  generally  supplied  by  a  violin,  but  now 
the  accordion,  too,  is  much  in  use. 

The  unhappy  Eskimos  who  belong  to  the  German 
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OF  Herrnhut  communities,  of  which  there  are  several 
in  the  country,  are  forbidden  to  dance,  and  even  to 
look  at  others  dancing.  If  they  do,  they  are  excom- 
municated by  the  missionaries,  or  put  down  in  their 
black  books. 

Among  other  amusements,  church-going  takes  a 
prominent  place.  They  find  the  psalm-singing  ex- 
tremely diverting,  and  the  women  in  particular  are 
very  much  addicted  to  it. 

The  women,  however,  .^ind  shopping  at  least  as 
entertaining.  As  the  time  for  opening  the  stores 
approaches,  they  are  to  be  seen,  even  in  the  winter 
snowstorms,  standing  in  groups  along  the  walls  and 
waiting  for  the  moment  when  the  doors  of  Paradise 
shall  be  flung  wide  and  they  can  rush  in.  Most  of 
them  do  not  want  to  buy  anything,  but  they  while 
away  the  hours  during  which  the  store  is  open, 
partly  in  examining  all  the  European  articles  of 
luxury,  especially  stuffs  and  shawls,  partly  in  flirting 
with  the  storekeepers,  and  partly  in  exchanging  all 
sores  of  more  or  less  refined  witticisms  and  '  larkino- ' 
with  each  other. 

The  rush  is  particularly  great  every  summer, 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ships  with  cargoes  of  new 
wares  from  Europe.  Then  the  stores  are  literally  in 
a  state  of  siege  the  whole  day  long.  Like  their 
European   sisters,   the   Eskimo  women  are  fond  of 
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novelties  of  all  sorts,  so  that  as  soon  as  they  arrive 
the  stores  do  a  roaring  trade  in  them.  The  main 
point,  so  far  as  I  could  understand,  is  that  the  wares 
shall  be  new ;  t  ■  use  they  are  to  be  put  to  is  a 
minor  consideration. 
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CHAPTER  XII 

MKXTAL  GIFTS — ^ART — MUSIC — POETRY — ESKIMO 
NARRATIVES 

Thb  Greenlanders  are  endowed  with  good  mental 
fsutiiltleH  and  great  inventiveness.  Their  implements 
and  weapons,  as  we  have  seen,  afford  a  striking  proof 
of  this.  The  missionaries,  too,  especially  at  first, 
found  only  too  ample  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
keenness  of  their  understanding,  when  they  were  so 
foolish  as  to  let  themselves  be  drawn  into  discussions 
with  the  heathen  angekoks.  When  the  missionaries 
were  cornered,  however,  they  had  often  arguments 
in  reserve  which  were  much  more  forcible  than  those 
of  the  natives.  They  wielded,  as  my  friend,  the 
master  carpenter  at  Godthaab  used  to  say,  '  a  proper 
fwt/  and  to  its  persuasions  the  peaceable  Greenlanders 
could  not  but  yield. 

To  prove  that  their  natural  parts  are  good,  I  may 
mention  that  they  learn  to  read  and  write  with  com- 
parative ease.  Most  of  the  Christian  Eskimos  can 
now  read  and  write,  many  of  them  very  well ;  in- 
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deed,  their  faculty  for  writing  is  often  quite  mar- 
vellous. Even  the  heathen  Eskimos  learn  to  play 
dominoes,  draughts,  and  even  chess,  with  ease,  I 
have  often  played  draughts  with  the  natives  of  the 
Godthaab  district,  and  was  astonished  at  the  ability 
and  foresight  which  they  displayed. 

All  our  ordinary  branches  of  education  thev 
master  with  more  or  less  readiness.  Arithmetic  is 
what  they  find  most  difficult,  and  there  are  compara- 
tively few  who  get  so  far  as  to  deal  competently  with 
fractions;  the  majority  have  quite  enough  to  do  with 
addition  and  subtraction  of  integers,  to  say  nothing 
of  multiplication  and  division.  The  imperfection  of 
their  gifts  in  this  direction  is  no  doubt  due  to  age-old 
causes.  The  Eskimo  language,  like  most  primitive 
idioms,  has  a  very  undeveloped  system  of  numerals, 
five  being  the  highest  number  for  which  they  have 
a  special  word.  They  count  upon  their  fingers: 
One,  atmtsck;  two,  mnrdluk  \  three,  pin(/asut\  four, 
sisamct;  live,  tatdlimat,  the  last  having  probal)ly 
been  the  original  word  for  the  hand.  When  an 
Eskimo  wants  to  coui\t  beyond  five,  he  expresses  six 
by  saying  '  the  first  finger  of  the  other  liand '  {nrjinrk 
or  hjlumie  atansck) ;  for  seven  he  says  '  the  second 
fitiger  of  the  other  hand'  [nrfim'h  mardhil),  and  so 
forth.  When  he  reaches  ten  he  has  no  more  liands 
to  count  with,  and  must  have  recourse  to  his  feet. 
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Twelve,   accordingly,   is  represented  by  'two  toes 
upon  the  one  foot '  {arkanek  mardluk),  and  so  forth ; 
seventeen  by  '  two  toes  on  the  second  foot '  {arfer- 
sanek  mardluk),  and  so  forth.     Thus  he  manages  to 
mount  to  twenty,  w^hich  he  calls  a  whole  man  {inuk 
ndvdlucfo).     Here   the   mathematical  conceptions   of 
many  Eskimos  come  to  an  end;  but  men  of  com- 
manding intellect  can   count  still  further,  and  for 
one-and-twenty  say  '  one  on  the  second  man '  {ini)p 
dipagssdne  atausek).     Thirty-eight   is   expressed   by 
'  three  toes  on  the  second  man's  second  foot '  {imp 
dipagssdne  arjinek  piiigasut),  forty  by  ♦  the  whole  of 
tlie  second  man'  {i?i/ip  dipagssd  ndvdlugo),  and  so 
forth.     In  this  way  they  can  count  to  a  hundred,  or 
'the  whole  of  the  fifth  man';  but  beyond  that  his 
language  will  not  carry  even  the  most  gifted  Eskimo. 
This  is,  as  will  be  easily  understood,  a  somewhat 
unwieldy  method  of  expression  when  one  has  to  deal 
with  numl)ers  over  twenty.     In  former  days  there 
was  seldom  any  need  to  go  further  than   this ;  but 
the  introduction  of  money  and  trade  has,  unfortu- 
nately, rendered  this  more  frequently  necessary.     It 
is  therefore   not   surprising   that,  in  spite  of  their 
remarkable  power  of  resistance   to   foreign  words, 
the   Greenlanders   have   begun   more  and   more   to 
ndopt  the  Danish  numerals,  even  for  the  smallernum- 
l>ers.     %  their  aid  they  liave  now  got  so  far  that 
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they  can  count  to  over  a  hundred,  which  they  call 
untritigdlit^ ;  but  I  strongly  suspect  that  they  have 
st'^1  a  difficulty  in  forming  any  distinct  conception  of 
so  high  a  number.     A  thousand  they  call  tiisintigdlit} 

This  primitive  Eskimo  method  of  numeration 
answers  to  what  we  find  among  most  primitive 
peoples,  the  fingers  and  toes  having  been  from  all 
time  the  most  natural  appliances  for  counting  with ; 
even  our  forefathers  no  doubt  reckoned  in  the  same 
way.  Imperfect  though  it  be,  however,  this  method 
is  a  great  advance  upon  that  of  the  Australian  tribes, 
who  cannot  count  beyond  three,  or  in  some  cases  not 
beyond  two,  and  whose  numerals  consist  of  :  '  One, 
two.  plenty.'  That  the  forefathers  of  the  Eskimos, 
as  of  all  other  peoples,  at  one  time  stood  on  this  level 
appears  from  their  original  grammar,  in  which  we 
find  a  singular,  dual,  and  plural,  as  in  Gothic,  Greek, 
Sanscrit,  the  Semitic  languages,  and  many  others. 

All  travellers  agree  in  acknowledging  the  Es- 
kimo':3  remarkable  sense  of  locality  and  talent  for 
topography.  When  Captain  Oramaney,  in  1850, 
asked  an  Eskimo  from  Cape  York  to  draw  the 
coast,  he  took  a  pencil,  a  thing  he  had  never  seen 
before,  and  sketched  the  coast-line  along  Smith's 
Sound  from  his  birthplace  northwards  with  astonisli- 
ing  accuracy,  indii-ating  all  the  islands,  and  the  more 
'  Danish,  hundrede.  '  DaniRh,  tuaindc. 
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important  rocks,  glaciers,  and  mountains,  and  men- 
tioning the  names  of  all  of  them.  The  heathen 
natives  brought  to  Captain  Holm  a  map  of  the  east 
coast  north  of  Angmagsalik,  which  they  had  cut  out 
in  wood. 

The   Greenlanders  have,  in  my  opinion,  an  in- 
dubitable artistic  facultv,  and  if  their  culture  in  this 
direction  is  but  little  developed,  I  believe  the  reason 
lies  in  their  hard  fight  for  existence,  which  has  left 
them  no  time  for  artistic  pursuits.     Their  art  ^  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  decoration  of  weapons,  tools,  and 
garments  with  patterns  and  figures,  cut  out  of  bone 
or  wood,  or  embroidered  in  leather.     The  designs 
often  represent  animals,  human  beings,  woman-boats, 
and  kaiaks  ;  but  they  are  conventional,  and  intended 
rather  for  decorative  or  symbolic  effect  than  as  true 
reproductions  of  Nature  ;  indeed,  they  have  as  a  rule 
assumed  quite  traditional  forms.     Some,  too,  are  of 
religious  significance,  and  represent,  for  example,  the 
torndrssiik—one    of    their    spirits    or    supernatural 
beings.     When  they  really  try  to  copy  Nature,  they 
sometimes  display  a  rare  sense  of  form  and  power 
of  reproducing  it,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  remark- 
able pictures  given  by  Captain  Holm  of  dolls  and 

'  The  moBt  important  contribution  to  onr  knowled-e  of  EHkinio  art 
ui  itB  primitive  condition  is  to  bo  found  in  Cvptain  Holm's  instructive 
account  of  the  Eskimos  at  AnKiuaKsalik,  Mcddclchcr  om  Uronland, 
I't.  10,  p.  148,  Ac,  with  iUustrations. 
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toys  from  the  east  coast,  which  are  therefore  quite 
uninfluenced  by  European  art-products. 

Weapons  and  tools  were  doubtless  among  the 
first  things  upon  which  the  human  artistic  faculty 
thought  of  exercising  itself;  but  the  hunian  body 
itself  was  perhaps  a  still  earlier  subject  for  artistic 
treatment.  Eelics  of  this  early  form  of  art  are  found 
among  the  Eskimos,  the  women  seeking  to  heighten 
their  attractions  by  means  of  geometrical  lines  and 
figures  which  they  produce  upon  face,  breast,  arms, 
or  legs,  by  means  of  drawing  sinews,  blackened  with 
lamp-soot,  through  the  skin. 

Hieroglyphics,  which  many  believe  to  have  been, 
in  part  at  least,  the  origin  of  art,  seem  oddly  enough 
to  have  been  unknown  among  the  Greenlanders,  un- 
less indeed  the  symbolic  designs  in  their  ornamenta- 
tion can  be  supposed  to  have  some  such  significance. 
The  only  attempt  at  real  picture-writing  which  I 
have  been  able  to  discover  among  them  does  not 
evince  a  very  high  order  of  talent.  It  was  a  missive 
to  Paul  Egede  from  an  angekok,  which  consisted 
simply  of  a  stick,  upon  which  was  drawn,  with  soot 
and  train  oil,  a  figure  like  this :  A-  The  angekok 
called  after  the  letter-carrier,  as  he  took  his  de- 
parture, 'If  Pauia  Angekok  does  not  understand 
what  I  mean  (though  he  probably  will),  then  say  U> 
him :  "  Tiiis  means  a  pair  of  trousers  which  1  want 
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him    to  buy  for   me  at   the    stores."     But   he  will 
understand  it  well  enough.' 

Eskimos  who  have  seen  specimens  of  European 
art  and  methods  of  representation,  will  sometimes 
produce  remarkable  things  without  any  sort  of  in- 
struction.    A   Greenlander  named  Aaron  once  fell 
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sick  and  had  to  keep  to  his  bed.  Dr.  llink  sent  him 
some  materials  for  wood-engraving  and  some  old 
woodcuts.  Lying  in  bed,  he  at  once  began  to  illus- 
trate the  Eskimo  legends,  and  he  not  only  drew  his 
pictures,  but  also  cut  them  on  the  wood. 

As  an  example  of  their  talent  for  sculpture  I 
li«'re  reproduce  two  heads,  carved  in  wood,  which  a 
native  of  a  village  in  the  Godthaab  district  brought 
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to  me.  They  seem  to  me  to  betray  a  marked  sense 
of  humour;  and  one  can  scarcely  doubt  that  it  is 
the  features  of  his  own  race  which  the  artist  has 
immortalised. 

Of  musical  talent  the  Greenlanders  have  a  good 
share.  They  pick  up  our  music  with  remarkable 
ease,  and  reproduce  it,  sometimes  vocally,  for  they 
are  very  fond  of  singing,  sometimes  on  the  violin, 
guitar,  organ,  accordion,  or  other  instruments,  which 
they  quickly  teach  themselves  to  play  upon.  This  is 
the  more  remarkable  as  their  primitive  music,  which 
was  performed  q-t  the  drum-dances,  is  monotonous 
and  undeveloped,  like  that  of  most  primitive  peoples. 
It  employs  only  a  few  notes,  as  a  rule  not  more  than 
five  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  peculiar  and  not  without 
interest.  It  is  believed  to  be  in  the  main  an  imita- 
tion of  the  rushing  of  the  rivers.  The  East  Green- 
landers  told  Holm  that  when  they  lileep  beside  a 
river  they  hear  the  singing  of  the  dead,  and  this 
they  seek  to  imitate. 

The  primitive  characteristics  of  their  music  have 
of  course  been  more  or  less  destroyed  by  their 
intercourse  with  Europeans.  They  have  now 
adopted  many  European  airs,  and  it  produces  a 
quaint  and  surprising  effect,  among  the  moun- 
tains and  the  glaciers,  suddenly  to  hear  a  snatch 
of    a    Copenhagen    street    song,    as    for    example, 
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*Gina,  lovely  maiden  mine,  ...  won't  you  come 
along  ? ' 

The  Greenlanders  have  a  great  wealth  of  fairy 
tales  and  legends,  many  of  them  very  characteristic. 
Nothing  affords  a  better  insight  into  the  whole 
spiritual  life  of  the  people,  their  disposition,  feelings, 
and  moods,  than  the  matter  of  these  legends  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  told.  We  find  in  them  a 
considerable  talent  for  narrative  and  gift  of  imagi- 
nation, along  with  a  grotesque  humour,  which  of 
course  often  takes  the  form  of  coarseness. 

Be-iides  this  legendary  lore  (see  next  chapter)  and 
narratives  of  exploits  and  adventures,  the  Green- 
landers  had  a  poetry  of  their  own.  The  songs  were 
either  lampoons,  such  as  they  used  to  sing  at  the 
before-mentioned  drum-dances,  or  else  descriptions 
of  different  objects  and  events. 

When,  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  the 
drum-dance  was  abolished,  the  art  of  versification 
also  fell  into  disuse  or  assumed  new  shapes.  Still, 
however,  the  Greenlanders  make  up  songs.  They 
are  often  of  a  jocose  character,  the  poet  setting 
forth  to  ridicule,  in  a  more  or  less  innocent  manner, 
the  peculiarities  of  others.  I  understand  that  several 
songs  of  this  nature  were  composed  with  reference 
to  members  of  my  expedition.  Indeed  I  have  often 
heard  them  sung  about  the  settlement  of  an  evening. 
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though  I  never  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  text  of 
any  of  them. 

Thanks  to  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Eink,  an  Eskimo 
newspaper,  Ataagagdliutit,  has  ever  since  1861  been 
published  in  Godthaab.  It  is  printed  by  a  native, 
Lars  Miiller,  who  has  been  to  Copenhagen  to  learn 
the  trade,  and  who  even  draws  and  lithographs 
pictures  for  it.  It  is  published  twelve  times  a  year, 
and  is  distributed  gratis  to  the  community,  the 
expenses  being  borne  out  of  the  public  funds.  Its 
contents  consist  partly  of  translations  from  the 
Danish,  partly  of  independent  contributions  from 
the  natives  describing  their  hunting,  their  travels, 
and  so  forth.  Thus  a  whole  new  literature  has  been 
called  into  existence. 

A  specimen  of  their  method  of  narration  was 
given  in  '  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland,'  Vol.  XL 
pp.  217-236.  It  consisted  of  the  account  given 
by  an  Eskimo  named  Silas,  in  the  Atuagagdliiitit, 
of  his  expedition  from  Unanak  on  Godthaab-fiord 
to  the  Ameralik  fiord  to  render  assistance  to  tlie 
four  members  of  our  expedition  who  had  remained 
'behind  there  in  October  1888,  after  Sverdrup  and  I 
had  proceeded  to  Godthaab.  The  following  narra- 
tive, from  the  Atuagagdliutit,  is  also  a  good  sample 
of  their  style.  It  exemplifies,  moreover,  the  strong 
hold  which  their  superstitions  still  possess  upon  tlie 
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Eskimo  mind,  and  is  thus  of  interest  with  reference 
to  the  matter  of  my  next  chapter.  I  have  to  thank 
Mrs.  Signe  Eink  for  her  kindness  in  translating  it  for 
me. 

At  last  I  send  you  something  which  I  have  long  thought 
of  contributing  to  your  '  Varieties '  column.  There  is  not 
much  in  what  I  have  to  tell,  but  what  there  is  I  have  seen 
with  my  own  eyes.  I  refer  to  the  comical  customs  in  con- 
nection with  the  killing  of  a  bear  in  certain  southern  dis- 
tricts, which  are  quite  unknown  elsewhere.  These  things 
took  place  in  the  year  1882-83  down  at  Augpilagtut,  a  little 
way  from  Pamiagdluk.'  There  are  two  Eskimo  houses  at 
Augpilagtut.  In  one  of  them  lived  three  seal-hunters  with 
their  families,  to  wit,  Benjamin,  surnamed  Akatit,  Isaac, 
or  Umangujok,  and  lastly  Moritz ;  and  in  the  other  dwelt 
Mathaeus,  who  was  generally  called  Ulivkakaungamik,  or 
'  tlie  full-stuffed,'  from  a  catch-word  he  himself  was  in  the 
habit  of  using.  He  was  over  seventy,  but  still  went 
hunting  very  often,  and  had  even  killed  many  bears  all  by 
himself. 

It  happened  one  Sunday,  when  all  the  other  hunters  had 
gone  to  sea,  that  we  who  remained  behind  held  a  prayer- 
meeting  in  Mathasus's  house.  When  it  was  over,  Benjamin's 
son  was  the  first  who  went  out,  and  he  came  rushing  back 
again  crying,  '  There's  a  bear  right  outside  here,  eating  the 
blubber.' 

I  was  half  frightened,  half  rejoiced  by  this  news;  but  old 
Mathajus  positively  trembled  with  delight,  and  burst  foith, 
'  Thanks  to  him  who  brings  such  good  tidings  ;  I  must  go 
out  at  once  and  kill  the  bear.'     I  looked  at  him,  thinking 

'  Near  Cape  Farewell. 
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that  he  was  going  to  pick  out  for  himself  a  good  weapon,  t. 
long  knife  or  spear.  But  nothing  of  the  kind !  The  weapon 
he  had  taken  scarcely  stuck  out  from  his  clenched  fist.  What 
use  can  that  be,  I  thought,  against  the  bear's  hide  and  thick 
layer  of  fat.  However,  the  women  of  the  house  would  not 
let  him  attack  the  bear,  and  all  seized  upon  him  to  hold  him 
back,  I  helping  them.  The  women  all  untied  their  top-knots 
and  let  their  hair  spread  loose,  that  the  bear  might  think 
they  were  men,  and  therefore  keep  hia  distance.  For  our 
heathen  forefathers  thought  that  bears  had  human  under- 
standing. 

As  we  were  afraid  lest  this  bear  should  take  it  into  his 
head  to  come  into  the  house  through  the  gut-skin  window,  I, 
too,  had  to  think  about  getting  hold  of  some  weapon  or 
other,  and  therefore  asked  for  their  axe ;  but  I  of  course 
found  that  it  had  been  lent  to  the  people  of  the  other  house. 
At  the  same  time  I  caught  sight  of  a  woman's  knife  lying 
upon  the  ipak  *  beside  the  lamp,  and  that  I  seized,  along  with 
a  piece  of  wood  from  an  old  kaiak-keel,  which  I  wanted  to  tie 
to  the  knife  and  use  as  a  spear-shaft.  But  no  sooner  had  I 
taken  these  things  than  someone  behind  me  cried,  '  Give 
them  to  me ;  I  am  ever  so  much  stronger  than  you ! '  It 
was  no  other  than  Mathr-us's  daughter,  a  widow.  She  took 
them  both  away  from  me. 

The  house-clock  ^  now  began  to  strike  eleven,  and  that 
brute  of  a  bear  forthwith  began  to  look  hungrier.  I  rushed 
at  once  to  stop  the  striking,  but  in  my  consternation  I  ni.ade 
a  mistake  and  increased  the  racket,  until  at  last  I  r.iauageo 

'  The  ipak  is  an  extension  of  the  sleeping-bench  (generally  square) 
pn  which  they  place  the  lamp  with  its  wojden  stand. 

*  Cheap  Nuremberg  or  Swiss  clocks  are  among  the  articles  of 
luxury  which  commerce  has  introduced  into  Greenland ;  they  are  to 
be  fpund  in  the  remotest  corners  of  the  country. 
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to  get  the  weight  loosened  and  the  striking  stopped.  The 
;vomen  were  still  holding  tight  to  Mathaeus  to  keep  him  back. 
Then,  all  at  once,  the  mother  of  the  boy  who  had  seen  the 
bear  began  to  slip  her  trousers  down  to  her  knees,  and  so  go 
shuffling  round  the  room,  while  she  plaited  eome  straws. 
This,  they  said,  was  to  weaken  the  bear,  so  as  to  make  it 
easier  to  get  the  better  of  him.  In  the  meantime,  old 
Mathaeus  shook  the  women  off  and  set  forth.  I  rushed  after 
him,  and  came  up  with  liim  before  he  had  quite  got  out  of 
the  entrance-passage.  He  told  me  to  go  quietly,  and  said, 
'  Hush,  hush,  now  he's  going  down  towards  the  sea.' 

Mathaeus's  rifle  was  lying  in  his  kaiak  on  the  beach,  and 
as  soon  as  the  bear  had  passed  the  kaiak,  the  old  man  crept 
cautiously  on  all  fours  in  the  same  direction.     I  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  passage  and  saw  the  bear  suddenly  turn 
and  rush  roaring  towards  him.     This  frightened  me  so  that 
I  fled  over  to  the  other ,  house  where,  in  my  hurry,  I  came 
tumbling  in  at  the  door.     While  I  still  lay  grovelling  upon 
the  floor,  I  could  see  through  the  window  i  how  the  bear 
and  Mathaeus  stared  each  other  straight  in  the  face,  each  on 
his  own  side  of  the  kaiak,  Mathaeus  making  grimaces,  and 
the  bear  roarmg  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  ready  to  bite  him  ; 
but  Mathaeus  planted  his  foot  firmly  against  the  kaiak  and 
aimed,  without  once  taking  his  eyes  off"  the  bear  for  a  single 
moment ;  and  then  he  fired.     I  uow  hurried  out,  just  in  time 
to  see  him  thrust  his  sealing-lance  into  its  carcase.     Then  he 
called  loudly  to  those  in  the  house  that  now  they  had  better 
come  and  get  their  ^lingeh  (slice  of  fat).     In  their  hurry  to 
outstrip  each  other,  the  women   almost  stuck   fast   in  the 
narrow  house-passage,  part  of  which  they  tore  down.     When 
they  reached  the  bear,  they  all  thrust  their  hands  into  the 

'  Which  is  very  low  in  the  genuine  Eskimo  huts. 
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wound  and  lapped  some  of  the  blood,  while  eaph  of  them 
named  the  part  of  the  animal  which  she  wanted  to  have  At 
last  my  turn  came  to  drink  the  blood,  and  I  did  so,  saying 
that  I  wanted  one  ham  as  my  portion ;  but  thereapon  they 
answered  that  all  the  limbs  were  already  bespoke,  And  that  I, 
moreover,  had  neglected  to  touch  the  bear  when  I  came  op 
to  it.  It  was  extremely  vexatious  that  I  had  forgotten  thi« 
detail.  The  mother  of  the  boy  who  had  first  seen  the  bear 
now  ran  for  a  bowl  of  water  and  made  us  all  take  a  mouthful 
of  it,  though  none  of  us  was  thirsty.  This  she  did  in  order 
that  her  son  might  always  have  good  luck  in  spying  hean. 
The  drinking  of  the  blood  was  meant  to  prove  to  the  whole 
race  of  bears  how  they  thirsted  after  them.  Before  they  net 
to  work  to  cut  up  the  bear,  they  kept  drumming  at  his  uli'm 
and  crying :  '  You  are  fat,  fat,  beautifully  fat.*  This  they  do 
out  of  politeness,  in  the  hope  that  the  bear  may  really  be  fat; 
but  when  we  skinned  this  one  it  was  found  to  be  quite  nn- 
usually  lean. 

When  they  carried  the  head  into  the  house,  I  went  alon^ 
with  them,  knowing  that  they  would  go  through  certftin 
ceremonies  with  it.  First  it  was  placed  on  the  edge  of  the 
lamp-table  with  the  face  towards  the  south-east ;  then  they 
stopped  its  mouth  and  nostrils  with  sediment  from  the  lampx 
and  other  sorts  of  grease ;  and  lastly,  they  bedecked  the 
crown  of  the  head  with  all  sorts  of  little  things,  such  as  nhoe- 
soles,  sawdust,  glass  beads,  knives,  &c.  The  8oath-«a«t 
direction  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  from  this  quarter  of  the 
compass  that  the  bears  generally  come,  being  carried  by  *  the 
great  ice '  round  the  southern  extremity  of  the  land.  The  lamp- 
moss  in  the  nostrils  is  meant  to  prevent  the  bear  they  next 
attack  from  scenting  the  approach  of  men  ;  and  the  greasing 
of  the  mouth  is  designed  to  give  it  pleasure,  as  the  bear  is 
supposed  to  be  a  lover  of  all  sorts  of  fried  grease.     The  head 
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in  covered  with  knick-knacks  because  they  think  that  the 
bear  is  sent  to  them  by  their  forefathers  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  these  things  with  it  to  the  other  world  j  and  as  they 
reckrm  that  the  bear's  soul  cannot  reach  its  home  in  less  than 
iWe  days,  they  always  refrain  for  that  time  from  eating  its 
fiead,  lest  its  soul  should  die  on  the  way,  and  the  little  gifts 
to  their  relatives  should  thus  be  lost.  They  are  even  careful 
to  stop  up  all  the  holes  in  the  neck  where  the  head  has  been 
cut  off,  in  order  to  prevent  the  soul  from  bleeding  to  death 
on  its  journey.  For  my  part,  I  call  all  this  idolatry.  The 
heathens,  indeed,  believed  in  the  old  days  that  everything, 
whether  living  or  dead,  had  its  soul ;  but  there  is  nothing 
tltai  one  ought  to  mix  up  with  man's  immortal  soul.  The  fact 
that,  even  in  our  days,  so  long  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity,  the  people  here  in  the  far  south  still  cling  to 
mme  of  the  habits  of  their  forefathers  is  due  to  their  frequent 
(almosfc  yearly)  intercourse  with  the  heathens  of  the  east 
coast, 

I  left  Augpilagtut  in  1885.  I  am  not  quite  sure  whether 
even  out  at  Pamiagdluk  there  may  not  be  a  few  families  who 
«till  lean  to  these  bear  superstitions ;  but  all  certainly  do  not 
-not  Isaac »  family,  for  one.  At  other  places,  for  example 
\utm  at  the  Colony,  they  have  scarcely  even  heard  of  the 
cuKtrmis  I  have  described. 

I  hsul  not  been  told  on  what  day  they  intended  to  cook 
the  Iniar'fi  head,  and  was  therefore  surprised  by  a  sudden 
invitation  to  come  and  share  in  it.  I  cut  the  snout  off  with- 
out ceremony ;  but  they  soon  let  me  know  that  I  had  made 
a  miKtake,  at  once  tearing  it  out  of  my  hands.  I  confess  I 
wa«  a  good  deal  offended,  and  told  them  straight  out  that, 
lw>wmf  foolish  they  might  think  me,  I  did  not  believe  a  bit 
i»  all  tbij».  They  assured  me  quite  earnestly  that  in  that 
ami  I  wrjuld  never  kill  a  bear,  whereupon  I  answered  that 
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this  prophecy  was  very  likely  to  be  fulfilled,  since  I  was  so 
short-sighted  that  the  bear  would  probably  be  licking  me 
before  I  was  aware  of  its  presence. 

They  have  also  these  further  customs :  If  they  see  the 
track  of  a  bear  in  the  snow,  they  eat  a  little  of  it  in  order  to 
assure  themselves  of  killing  the  bear  if  it  should  happen  to 
come  back  the  same  way.  Little  boys  are  given  the  kidneys 
of  bears  to  eat,  in  order  that  they  may  be  strong  and 
courageous  in  bear-hunting.  Furthermore,  they  are  careful 
during  the  aforesaid  five  days  not  to  make  any  jingling  noise, 
for  the  bear  is  supposed  to  dislike  any  sort  of  clinking  or 
clanking. 

Mathseus  told  me  that  the  bear  I  had  seen  him  kill  was 
his  eleventh,  and  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  least  afraid  of 
it  because  in  this  case  he  knew  he  had  his  rifle  to  trust  to ; 
but  that  once  before  wher  he  had  seen  a  bear  come  crawling 
up  the  beach  in  the  same  way,  he  had  rushed  right  in  upon 
it  with  only  his  lance.  He  said  he  could  not  remember  how 
long  ago  that  was. 
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CHAPTER   XIII 

RELIGIOUS    IDEAS 

Rrlioiox   and   religious   ideas  are   among  the  piost 
remarkable  products  of  the  human  spirit.     With  all 
tlieir  reason-defying  assertions  and  astounding  incon- 
gruities, they  seem  at  first  sight  inexplicable.     Time 
out  of  mind,  therefore,  men  have  found  it  difficult  to 
conceive    them    as    having    arisen    otherwise    than 
through  a  supernatural  or  divine  r-velation,  which, 
it  would  follow,  must  originally  have  been  imparted 
to  all  men  alike.     But  gradually,  as  people  became 
acquainted  with  the  more  or  less  rudimentary  reli- 
gions of  the  various  races,  which  often  differ  greatly 
on  the  most  essential  matters,  they  began  to  doubt 
the  accuracy  of  this  assumption,  and  came  more  and 
more  to  cbnsider  whether  religious  ideas  must  not  be 
reckoned  as  a  natural  pn^luct  of  the  human  mind 
itself,  under  the  influence  of  its  surroundings. 

The  first  theory  was  that  they  arose;  fr„m  a 
religious  craving  connnon  to  all  human  beings,  whicli 
was  itself,  Iherefons  in  a  ('crtain  sense  supernatural. 
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It  is  a  mysterious  incoinprelu'usil)lo  presoivtiiuont, 
says  Schloierniac.her,  which  drives  maiikiud  ac^ross 
the  boundaries  of  the  finite  world,  and  k'ads  everyone 
to  religion;  oidy  by  the  cripplinj^f  of  this  natural 
proclivity  can  irreliijfiousness  arise.  '  lleli<:;ion  begins 
in  the  first  encounter  of  the  life  of  the  AH  wilh  lliai 
of  the  hidividual;  it  is  the  sacred  and  infa,Uil)le  iiitcr- 
niarriajj^e — the  (;reative,  productive  embrace — of  Ihc 
universe  with  iiu;arnate  reason.' 

Gradually  the  explanations  became  less  vague  and 
high-sou ndirig.  Peschel  and  others  held  that  religi(  )us 
ideas  arose  from  the  need  of  conceiving  the  cause  or 
beginning  of  all  things,  or,  in  other  words,  that  it 
was  the  sources  of  movement,  life,  and  thouglit, 
which  mankiiul  sought  after,  witli  its  inborn  longing- 
to  realise  the  absolute.  Others  hold,  with  Max 
MliUer,  that  a  longing  for  the  infinite,  a  striving  to 
understand  the  incomprehensible,  to  name  the  nii- 
nanu*abU%  is  the  deep  s[)iritual  bass-note  whicli 
makes  itself  heard  in  all  religions.  Others  again,  like 
O.  riiciderer,  see  in  niankind's  inborn  and  incom- 
prehensible thirst  for  Ix-auty,  its  fantasy,  and  its 
testhetic  sense,  IIm;  first  gern\s  of  religious  conscious- 
ness. Some  theorists,  finally,  have  sought  lo  explain 
reli<n(ms  ideas  as  an  outcome  of  the  moral  sense;  (4 
mankind,  of  its  thirst  for  rightcousiu'ss. 

In  the  light  of  a  moderately  penetrating  study  of 
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the  r(di<.i(uis  ideas  of  iJu;  Eskimos,  as  of  every  otluu- 
l.iiiHitiv(!  peoph,', all  these  philosophic  theories  vanish 
away.     In  our  empirical  ii<rQ,  ])t;()ple  liave  come  more 
and  more  to  recognise  that  religious  ideas  must  }», 
ascribed  to  tlu;  same  natural  laws  which  condition  all 
olher  phenomena,  and  to  hold,  as  David  ITunie  first 
niaintaiued,  that  they  can  be  traced  for  the  most  part 
to   two    t.endenci(!s    in   our    nature— or  perhaps  we 
should  rat  her  call  them  iustincts— vvlii(;h  are  common 
to  all  animals;  to  wit,  the/mr  of  d,' at  I,  ami.  the  desir, 
oflifi'..     From  the  former  ir.„tinct  arises  fear  of  the 
(lead  and  of  external  nature  witli  its  titanic  forces, 
.'iiid  the  craving  for  protection  against  them.     From 
tl'<' hitter  arises  tlu.  desire  for  happiness,  for  p„w,.,-, 
and  for  oIIht  advantages.     Thus,  loo,  we  undcrstan.l 
Mk'  fact  that  the  early  religions  are  not  disinterested, 
I'lit  egotisti(;al,  that  tli(.  worshipper  is  not  so  much' 
lapt  in  contemplaticm  of  the  enigmas  of  nature  and 
of  the  infinite,  as  eager  to  secure  some  advantage  to 
liiniself     When,  for  example,  amulets   and  f(;tishes 
are  supposed  to  possess  supernatural  power,  they  an^ 
not  only  treasured,  but  worshipped. 

It  is  diflicult,  not  to  say  impossible,  to  search 
l)ack  to  the  first  vague  forms  in  whi(di  ndigious  ideas 
•lawned  in  the  morning  of  humanity,  when  thought 
lH'^^•lH  to  emerge  from  the  primal  mists  of  animal 
••ousciousness.     It  was  with  religious  ideas  in  that 
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time  as  with  the  first  orf^anic  beings  whirli  arose  upon 
our  earth — they  had  not  yet  assumed  such  deter- 
minate forms,  their  component  parts  were  not  yef  so 
definitely  fixed,  as  to  leave  traces  behind  them  ;  what 
we  find  are  the  more  advanced  stages  of  develop- 
ment. The  first  ideas  must  have  been  exceedir.gly 
obscure  impressions,  dependent  upon  many  outward 
chances,  and  we  can  no  more  reason  ourselves  back 
to  them,  than  we  can  conceive  the  appearance  of  the 
first  organisms.  Nor  can  we  determine  at  what  stage 
of  the  development  of  humanity  these  first  vague 
germs  cti  religious  ideas  appeared — whether,  for  ex- 
ample, they  were  present  in  our  simian  forefathers. 
It  does  not  even  seem  to  me  certain  that  the  h)wer 
animals  are  devoid  of  all  superstitious  feeling.  We 
cannot,  therefore,  expect  to  discover  in  any  now 
existing  race  a  total  lack  of  even  the  most  rudimen- 
tary superstitious  conceptions.  We  must  ratlier 
wonder  that  in  a  people  otherwise  so  highly  developed 
as  the  Eskimos,  they  should  still  remain  on  such  a 
remarkably  low  level. 

In  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  the  primitive 
reli«nons,  it  seems  to  me  best  not  to  regard  the 
aforesaid  instincts  as  the  direct  cause  of  superstitious 
conceptions,  lint  rather  to  distmguish  between  at 
least  three  germs  or  impulses,  which  have  provided 
the  material  out  of  which  these  instincts — in  reality 
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resolvable  into  one,  the  instinct  of  self-preservation — 
have   fashioned   all    religious    systems.      The   thr^e 
germs  are:  our  tendency  to  personify  nature,  our 
belief  in  its  and  our  own  duality  and  in  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  and  the  belief  in  the  supernatural 
power   and   influence   of  certain   inanimate  objects 
(aiiuilets).     In  order  to  recognise  the  great  impor- 
tance   of    these    germs,    especially    at   a   primitive 
stage  of  development,  we  must  try  to   throw   our 
minds  back  to   the  standpoint  of  the  child,  which 
most  nearly  answers  to  that  of  primitive  man.     To 
personify  nature  is  for  the  child  no  mere  passing 
fancy  ;     he    consistently    regards    all    surrounding 
objects,  animate  and  inanimate,  as  persons,  and  will, 
for  example,  carry  on  long  conversations  with  his 
toys.     A  child  of  my  acquaintance,  standing  one 
day  in  the   kitchen  watching   some   long   sausages 
boiling  in  a  pot,  exclaimed  to  the  cook :  '  I  say,  are 
these  sausages  killed  yet  ? '     All  of  us,  probably,  can 
remember  from  our  childhood  how  we  personified 
trees,   certain   mountains,  and    the    like.     It  is   tho 
same  proclivity,  as  Tylor  says,  which  reappears  iu 
our  often  irrational  desire  or  thirst   for  vengeance 
upon  inanimate  things  which  in  one  way  or  another 
have  caused  us  pain  or  injury.     For  example,  when 
we  were  crossing  Greenland,  Sverdrup  and  I  had  a 
isledge   which   was  heavy  to  draw  ;    it  would  have 
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caused  us  quite  real  satisfaction  to  have  destroyed  it, 
or  otherwise  revenged  ourselves  upon  it,  when  w^e  at 
last  left  it  behind.  Another  inseparable  characteristic 
of  the  child-mind  is  its  determination  to  see  in  every 
movement  or  occurrence  in  its  little  world  the 
activity  of  a  personal  will. 

In  the  first  childish  philosophy  of  the  human 
race,  the  same  method  of  regarding  all  natural 
objects  as  persons  must  have  been  quite  inevitable. 
Trees,  stones,  rivers,  the  winds,  clouds,  stars,  the  sun 
and  moon  became  living  persons  or  animals.  The 
Eskimos,  for  example,  believe  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  were  once  ordinary  men  and  women  before 
they  were  transferred  to  the  sky. 

But  after  or  along  with  this  proclivity  there  must 
also  have  arisen  quite  naturally  the  tendency  to  con- 
ceive a  twofoldness,  a  duality,  in  nature  and  in  man, 
the  feeling  of  a  visible  and  tangible,  and  of  an 
invisible  and  super-sensible,  existence.  Let  us,  for 
instance,  with  Tylor,  conceive  an  ignorant  primitive 
man  hearing  the  echo  of  his  own  voice  ;  how  can  he 
help  believing  that  it  is  i)roduced  by  a  man  ?  lie 
knows  nothing  of  the  theory  of  sound-w^aves.  Ihit 
when  he  hears  it  time  after  time,  and  can  find  no 
man  who  produces  the  sound,  it  is  inevitable  that  he 
should  attribute  it  to  invisible  l)eings. 

Or  take,  k>\    example,   the   dt-w,  whi.'ii  lie  sees 
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appearing  and  disappearing,  he  cannot  tell  whence 
or  whither  ;  the  stars  which  are  lighted  in  the  even- 
ing, and  put  out  again  at  morning  ;  the  clouds  which 
gather  all  of  a  sudden,  and  of  a  sudden  are  dis- 
persed ;  the  rain,  the  wind,  the  currents  in  the  water 
— must  not  all  these  arouse  in  him  the  thought  or 
conception  of  visible  and  invisible  existences  ?  When 
the  primitive  Eskimo  first  met  with  the  glacier  which 
he  saw  gliding  out  into  the  sea,  and  giving  birth, 
from  time  to  time,  to  mighty  icebergs,  could  he  see 
in  this  anytliing  else  than  the  activity  of  a  live 
being?  lie  attributed  Ufe  to  the  thing  itself,  and 
regarded  these  monstrous  births  as  voluntary  and 
awe-inspiring  actions. 

Or,  to  take  another  example,  when  a  primitive 
man  saw  his  own  shadow  or  his  own  image  in  the 
water,  now  here,  now  gone  again,  eluding  aUke  his 
touch  and  his  grasp,  how  could  this  fail  to  arouse  in 
him  the  conception  of  tangible  and  intangible  ex- 
istences, things  that  could  now  '  ^e  here  and  at  the 
next  moment  could  vanish  away  ? 

There  were  plenty  of  grounds^  in  short,  for  the 
evocation  of  the  idea  of  duality  in  nature,  of  a 
visible  and  an  invisible  phase  of  existence.  But  this 
belief  in  the  duality  of  nature  must  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  primitive  man's  conceptions  of 
himself.     When  he  slept,  and  dreamed  that  he  was 
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out  hunting,  was  dancing,  was  visiting  others,  in 
short,  was  wandering  far  and  wide,  and  then  awoke 
and  discovered  that  his  body  had  not  moved  from 
his  cave  or  hut,  and  heard  his  wife  or  his  com- 
panions corroborate  this,  he  naturally  could  not  but 
believe  that  he  consisted  of  two  parts,  of  one  part 
which  could  leave  him  at  night  and  go  through  all 
these  experiences,  and  one  which  lay  still  at  home. 
To  distinguish  between  dreams  and  reality  was  far 
more  than  could  be  expected  of  him.  The  speech 
of  many  primitive  races  cannot  to  this  day,  as 
Spencer  points  out,  express  this  distinction,  having 
no  means  of  saying  *  I  dreamed  that  I  saw  '  instead 
of  '  I  saw,'  When  he  had  further  noticed  that  his 
shadow  followed  him  by  day  but  not  by  night,  it 
was  quite  natural  that  he  should  give  to  the  part 
that  was  separable  from  him  the  name  of  '  shadow ' 
or  '  shade,'  which,  therefore,  came  to  mean  the  i'-xme 
thing  which  others  denominate  soul  or  spirit.  We 
shall  presently  see  that  the  Eskimo  has  acquired  in 
this  way  his  belief  in,  and  his  name  for,  the  soul. 
The  conviction  of  his  own  kinship  with  all  the 
objects  around  him  is  further  strengthened  by  the 
observation  that  tliey  have  shadows  as  well  as 
himself. 

But  when  primitive  man  was  brought  face   to 
i'ace   with   death   it   must    have   made   a   powerl'ul 
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impression  upon  him,  and  the  belief  in  his  own 
duality  must  have  been  confirmed  in  a  still  higher 
degree.  Here,  he  saw,  was  the  same  body,  the  same 
mouth,  and  the  same  limbs  ;  the  only  difference  was 
that  in  life  they  ipoke  and  moved,  whereas  now  all 
was  still.  Their  speech  and  motion  must  be  due  to 
some  life-giving  principle,  and  this  must  of  course 
be  the  soul,  which,  as  he  knew  from  dreams,  had  the 
power  of  quitting  the  body.  We  must  also  hold  it 
only  natural  that  the  soul,  w^hich  at  death  departed 
from  the  body,  came  to  be  associated  with  the  breath 
of  the  mouth,  which  was  now  gone  ;  and  therefore  (as 
for  example  among  some  of  the  Eskimos)  man  was 
endowed  with  two  souls,  the  shadow  and  the  breath.- 
This  belief  in  the  duality  of  the  soul,  which  is  some- 
times also  traceable  to  the  shadow  and  the  reflection 
in  the  mirror,  is  very  widely  spread,  and  to  it  we 
may  probably  trace  our  own  distinction  between  soul 
and  spirit,  psyche  and  pneuma. 

It  might  at  first  sight  seem  natural  for  primitive 
man  to  conclude  that  the  soul  no  less  than  the  body 
dies  at  death.  There  are,  in  fact,  some  who  think 
so ;  but  most  of  them,  on  meeting  the  dead  again  in  \ 
their  dreams,  were  driven  to  the  conclusion  that 
their  souls  still  lived.  Furthermore,  it  was  not  at  all 
diihcult  to  conceive  that,  as  the  soul  was  temporarily 
absent  from  the  body  in  sleep,  dcHrium,  and  so  forth, 
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it  was  permanent)}'  absent  in  death.  Thus  the  belief 
in  the  contini. ;  <1  11  fi"  ';f  the  soul  has  quite  naturally 
and  inevitablj'  arisen  ;  and  as  the  idea  of  am  Ihilation 
is  very  unattractive  to  every  living  creature,  this 
conception  of  immortality  has  appealed  forcibly  to 
the  human  mind. 

But  as  most  men  are  afraid  of  death  and  of  the 
dead,  they  do  not  like  to  meet  them  again  as  ghosts ; 
and,  terror  stimulating  the  imagination,  a  super- 
natural power  is  attributed  to  them,  mainly  hurtful, 
but  sometimes  helpful  as  well.  People  therefore 
come  to  think  it  wisest  to  propitiate  and  make  friends 
with  them.  Thus  has  arisen  that  worship  of  the  dead 
which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  the  religion  of  most 
races,  and  which  lies,  if  not  at  the  foundation,  at  any 
rate,  very  near  to  it,  in  ahnost  all  religions — as,  for 
instance,  among  the  Eskimos. 

It  cannot  be  thought  unnatural  that  the  spirits  of 
the  dead,  and  especially  those  of  the  more  eminent 
among  them,  such  as  chiefs  and  princes,  were  gradu- 
ally converted  into  gods. 

The  word  for  God  among  the  Hebrews  {il  or  d), 
among  the  Egyptians  {nutar),  and  among  many  ot  her 
peoples,  meant  only  a  powerful  being,  and  could  l)c 
applied  as  well  to  heroes  as  to  gods.  As  there  were 
upon  the  earth  peculiarly  poweHnl  men,  so  there 
nmst    be    in   the   spirit-world    ijeculiarly    powerful 
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spirits  ;  and  these  naturally  became  the  divinities  par 
excellence  whom  it  was  specially  important  to  worship. 
Thus  we  arrive  at  last  at  the  belief  in  one  God,  at 
the  moment  when  absolute  monarchy  is  established 
ill  the  spirit  world. 

But  alongside  of  this  ancestor-worship,  we  recog- 
nise as  a  powerful  factor  in  the  development  of 
superstitious  ideas  the  marked  tendency  of  the  human 
race  to  attribute  supernatural  power  to  certain  in- 
animate objects,  which,  in  the  primitive  stage,  are 
used  to  avert  or  influence  the  power  of  the  dead  or 
to  attain  other  advantages  ;  and  from  this  has  de- 
veloped the  whole  wide-spread  belief  in  amulets,  and 
possibly  also,  in  a  measure,  fetish-worship.  We  shall 
consider  later  how  the  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
amulet  may  have  arisen. 

An  important  force  tending  towards  the  continu- 
ance and  development  of  superstitious  conceptions, 
when  they  have  once  arisen,  is  of  course  to  be  found 
in  the  authority  of  the  medicine-men  (spirit-exor- 
cisers),  or  of  the  priests,  over  their  fellow-men. 
fSonie  minds,  and  these  the  ablest,  naturally  came  to 
liave  a  better  understanding  than  the  others  of  super- 
natural things,  and  to  stand  in  a  closer  relation  to 
the  dead.  It  was  clear  that  they  could  thus  help 
llieir  neighbours,  when,  for  example,  there  was  ques- 
tion of  applying  the  powers  of  tlie  dead  to  the  benefit 
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of  an  individual  or  of  a  body  of  men  ;  and  the  priest 
thus  attained  power  and  influence  in  the  community, 
and  often  advantages  of  a  more  material  nature  a» 
well.  It  has  thus  always  been  to  the  interest  of  tlie 
medicine-men  and  priests  to  sustain  and  nurture 
superstitious  or  religious  ideas.  They  must  them- 
selves appear  to  believe  in  them ;  they  may  even 
discover  new  precepts  of  divinity  to  their  own  a<l- 
vantage,  and  thereby  increase  both  their  power  and 
their  revenues. 

Among  people  like  the  Eskimos,  yet  another  in- 
fluence comes  into  play,  which  colours  their  8up(;r- 
stition ;  the  influence,  to  wit,  of  the  natural  sur- 
roundings among  which  they  are  placed,  and  of  the 
hard  and  hazardous  life  they  lead.  It  is  a  recog- 
nised fact  that  a  race  which  lives  by  hunting  and 
fishing  has  a  special  tendency  to  become  supersti- 
tious; of  this  we  have  a  striking  example  in  our  own 
country.  Compare  the  men  of  the  west  and  north 
coasts  with  those  of  the  eastern  districts.  Tlie 
former  have  to  look  mainly  to  the  sea  for  th(;ir 
livelihcod,  they  are  dependent  on  wind  and  weather, 
on  the  coming  of  shoals  of  fish,  &c, — in  short,  on  a 
whole  series  of  influences  unfathomable  by  man, 
which  they  describe  in  one  word  as  chance,  and 
which  may  be  not  only  unfavourable  but  even  fatal 
to  them.     Inevitably,  therefore,  they  become  super- 
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fftitiouK ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  tlie  country  where 
pkittbin  and  obscurantism  find  such  fertile  soil  as  on 
the  west  coast.  When  we  turn  to  the  peasant  of  the 
ii'Miem  districts  we  find  a  remarkable  difference. 
fie  dwells  at  ease  upon  his  farm  ;  somewhat  depen- 
dent, it  is  true,  on  wind  and  weather,  but  in  a  com- 
paratively secure  position;  and  therefore  he  is  less 
superstitious.  How  much  more  strongly  must  the 
stimulus  towards  superstition  act  upon  the  Eskimo, 
wh<ise  whole  life  depends  upon  hunting  and  fishing  ! 
And  it  is  still  further  intensified  by  the  perpetual 
<lan//er  in  which  he  lives,  and  by  his  Arctic  sur- 
roundings. Nature  so  wild  and  majestic  as  that  of 
^^freenland — with  its  glaciers,  icebergs,  mirages,  i 
tempests,  and  the  long  Avinter  nights  with  the 
shimmering  Northern  Lights — obtains  an  irresistible 
power  over  the  mind,  evokes  reverence  and  terror, 
and  feeds  the  imagination.  We  look  upon  all  these 
marvels  in  the  dry  light,  of  reason ;  but  primitive 
man,  like  a  child,  ekes  out  defective  comprehension 
with  wild  fantasy,  and  his  belief  in  the  supernatural 
is  strengthened  and  developed. 

Morality,  which  many  believe  to  be   intimately    • 
connected  with  religious  conceptions,  has  in  its  origin 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  them.     As  already  in- 
dicated in  Chapter  X.  it   springs  from    the    social 
instinct,  and  is,  among  primitive  races,  quite  distinct 
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from  superstitious  ideas.  Thus  they  have  no  re- 
wards beyond  the  grave  for  a  Hfe  of  moral  ex- 
cellence. 

The  Eskimos  are  in  some  measure  an  example  of 
this.  It  is  true  that  we  find  hints  in  the  Greenland 
legends  of  punishment  in  this  life  for  evil-doing,  and 
especially  for  witchcraft,  at  the  hands  of  supernatural 
powers.  The  dead  may  possibly  to  a  certain  extent 
requite  survivors  for  benefits  conferred  u])on  them 
during  their  life  ;  the  souls  (or  inue  P)  of  animals  can 
revenge  a  too  cruel  slaughter  of  their  offspring  ;  the 
soul  or  spirit  of  a  murdered  man  demands  that  lii.s 
murder  shall  be  avenged;  wrong  done  to  the  weak 
is  punished  in  divers  fasliions,  and  so  forth.  But  all 
these  notions  are  so  vague  that  they  cannot  he 
conceived  as  primary  or  fundamental,  but  rather  as  a 
sort  of  occasional  overgrowth,  due  to  the  natural 
nnngiing  of  social  relations  and  laws  with  the  primi- 
tive legends.  They  may  therefore  l)e  regarded  as  tlit- 
first  hesitating  steps  of  the  religi(nis  ideas  towaids 
morality.  It  is  not  until  a  considerably  later  stage 
that  religion  has  consciously  and  in  earnest  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  morality  which  helps  to 
strengthen  both.  Iieligion  has  thereby  acquired  a 
strong  back-bone,  and  moral  pi-ecej)ts  ])r()duc('  a 
deeper  impression  when  they  come  from  an  exalted 
and  divinv   source,  and   arc  moreover  reinforced  by 
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A  remarkable  feature  in  all  reli<rions  is  that  in 
spite  of  their  great  difTerences  in  many  essentials, 
there  are  also  such  great  and  important  similarities 
spread  over  the  whole  earth.  This  may  be  explained 
in  two  ways :  either  on  the  theory  that  all  religion  is 
the  result  of  the  same  causes,  acting  independently 
iu  different  places,  or  on  the  theory  that  religious 
conceptions  have  arisen  in  one  place  and  have  thence 
spread  all  the  world  over.  For  my  part  I  believe 
that  we  may  have  recourse  to  both  theories  in  order 
to  explain  this  similarity  of  religions.  The  human 
brain  and  nerve-system  are  astonisliingly  similar 
among  all  races  ;  the  differences  consist  chiefly  in 
the  development  which  must  be  associated  with  the 
progress  of  the  higher  races.  It  follows  that  we 
nnist  assume  the  same  laws  of  thought  to  hold  good 
throughout,  especially  in  earlier  and  less  complex 
stages  of  development;  and  as  experiences  nmst  in 
a  certain  measure  have  been  everywhere  identical, 
people  must  not  only  have  arrived  at  the  same  ri<dit 
conclusions,  but  nuist  have  also,  when  tlie  right  ex- 
planation did  not  lie  on  the  surface,  have  everywhen- 
fallen  into  the  same  fundamental  errors  ;  and  upon 
these  errors  religions  are  built.  Hut  in  addition  to 
this,  <'ertahi  deiinite  religious  conci-ptions  have  pre- 
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nmuimMv  fth;(|»iMl  llii'infinlvon  lit  pMrlitMiliU'  pl.'H'i'M.  iiinl 
liMVo.  in  llio  rnrin  oC  iiumiIIi  Im  iikmiIIi  IrMtlilioiiM  mihI 
Ii'^.iMhIm.  |»(MIHi';iI<mI  mII  vtwon  ol'  IIip  (^miIIi  Wi"  nli.ill 
Miil\M('(|U(M\(ly  liiitl  M|\(';ilviii,o  cvulpiit'p  lor  (lie  Iti'lnl 
lliMl  \\\o\   \\\\\   li;i\p    ii'in-lioil  ('\  CM   iiiiili    umiioIi"  r.'in'M 

M'l    the    MwKllMOM 

Tlio  r.'iilh  <«l  ihc  ( lii'i'iihiiil  IviKiuio  i'l  ol'  yrvM 
iu(»momI  low.nil'i  llic  oliK'ulMlion  ol  llic  t|iii'Mlntiin 
{\l»o\o  IohoIumI  n|»»»u  It  IM  Mt»  priiuilivi'  Ih.il  I  doulH 
wholhoi  i(  (lo'ioivoM  lli(>  ii;nui<  ol'  m  rclnMoii  Tlicrt' 
;uo  iw.uw  ltV(M'iul'i  .'ii.tl  nnirli  MiipiMMlilion.  ImiI  iI  all 
|;»rk«  «'lo,u  ;uul  (|ilim(t>  lorm  ;  (•.uiim'|<Ii.>ii!i  o\'  llic 
N\UMMn;ilmnl  \  .uv  iVoiu  iiuliv  nlii.il  \o  iiuliv  ulunl.  ainl 
ihcv  pHMlnrc.  mm  m  \vhol<\  ihf  iiupii'MMHMi  ol"  ;i  icIi.'Mi'ii 
\\\  ixoi  !".'>  oT  liMuialion.  m  iummm  ol'  iin'olicrrnl  aiul 
r;»nt;\sli>'  \ioi\ons  \\l\\«l\  h.ivt'  not  ycl  «M'yHl;illis<'tl  mlo 
M  (Irlinitr  \  ir\\  of  \\w  woiM  We  nuisl  ;i'<siiiui'  ihii 
i\\\  \An\\o\\H  \vA\o  Ml  «M\(>  Inuc  or  Mtu>lln"r  |iMS'-i'tl 
fhnMU':li  iu><t  surh  :\  M',\'\c  ms  ihis. 

ri\<'  (5rori\lMn»l«Ms.  liko  mII  primiliv*'  im.m's.  ori><in 
i\\\\  y\\\wc\\cA  i\Mtmr  MS  MuiniMtt*  tlnonvlioiil.  t'\ri\ 
obji^M  slonr.  lUonMlMiii.  \v<>M|ion.  Mini  so  loiili 
l\;ui\\t»  \ts  somI  Wr  still  liuil  IVMrcs  of  this  licliil. 
Tho  souls  ot"  tools.  wrMpons,  :ui«l  »lotln>s,  r.^llow  ih. 
tU'M«l  o\»  l\\s  \v;n»tUM-iM!r  to  the  ImihI  ol'  ihf  s1im«K's. 
t]»onM"oro  ihry  Mr«>  ImiiI  in  tho  liVMv*'.  tliMi  then'  ili.\ 
in;»\  voi  anil  their  souls  niMy  hv  sri  lVrt>      (Ji;ulii;ill\. 
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linW««V»'r.  Illifl  licli.-r||/,„,  ,1,   ||„.  roiiri(H<-(l  ;ui(|   illr,;.Mr;i,| 

wiiy  |i«riili/ir  |.>  |,riMiiiiv«-  i/mth,  imx.'d  i(H.-|j'  nj,  willi 
It   lolnlly  ililli-nMil   nn..  ;    ||,<.   |„.|i,.r,   i,,   wil,    \\m\.  Mm- 

mmiiIm  ol'  llir  <|r(Ml  rftn  l„|u-  ii|,  ||M.ir  ;i|M.r|..  in  <|iHi.fv|il, 
MIIIIIIIiIm,  ohj.'rlM,  MMMIliljiitiH.  (111(1  llic  likr,  wlli.-ii  (JM-y 
Nlll.ill>//ll.'  lo  (lll-IIIMclv.-M,  1111(1  IkMII  Wlli.ll  (||(.y  ,•;,,! 
"""••'    '''•'""     '""••   l(»   (illic,   even    Hll(.will|r  fJi.MriMcl VCH  1(» 

III"  liviii/r  'riiciv  liJiM  lliiis  (iriMcri  llic  |,r|i.-r  ||i;,(,  ,,, 
(•\.-iy  MMliinil  ..l.j.Ti  (Immc  (IvvcIIh.m  |.;uliciil;.r  hciii;/, 
•'.'•llc'l  ilM  inn, I  (lli.'il  iH,  ilM  owner)  ii,  W(M(|  wliidi, 
<l'.'«l/l.M(-iiMlir(illy  ciKHl/.h,  oii-'iinilly  Hi,M„i(i,,,|  I,,,,,,;,,, 
lH'iii;r  or  I'lMkiiito 

Accordinj-  lo  Ih*'  MHkiiiM.N,  t'yvvy  hIoiic,  iiioiiiil,;iiii, 
rhu-U'V,    rivrr,   l;ikc,   Ii;im    jIh   inii.-i  ;    the    very   ;iir   Iiuh 

"I"'       '•    i'^  Mlill   IV  iciii;irk;ilil<'  lo   (iml   ||,,.,,(,  ,.;,.„ 

;ilistr;i.l  coiKviHioiiM  Iimvc  llicir  iiiiic;  ihcy  H|)(-;ik  lor 
cNMiiipIc  of  I  he  iiinr  ol"  |i.'irl  iciil;ir  iiiNliiiclH  or  p.-iHHioirs. 
Tins  m;iy  Mcciii  HinprisiiM.  in  ;,  |,rinnlivc  pcopj..,  |,iif, 
il  is  nol  vrrydillirnji  lo  r.xp|;un.  When,  lor (■x;.niplc, 
.1  piiinilivc  ni:in   Miiirrrin-r   iV,,,,,    viohnl    liin.^rcr,  IccIh 

;ill  n.W.'inl  -MIMWin,.,  il  is  (piil,.  ,,;,|,,,;,|  1|,;,|  |„.  ,s|„,„|,| 
'•"n.-rivc  fjiis  I..  |„.  r.Mllsed  |,y  ;,  |„.i,,^r,  wImmh  lie 
llKid'or.'  des.'riJM'S  jis  llic  iMli:i.  of  hiui/^er  or  ;ip|»elile. 
As  ;i  rnle,  lii.'se  iniie  .-ire  inviMiJ)!*-,  hm  wj,,.,,  f|„.y  ji,.,, 
s<rii,  a.rordiii^'  lo  jfink,  lliey  l.ike  the  r„nn  of  ;i 
''"-Illness  or  lire,  and  (Iio  .siu|,|,  ol'  Miem  is  v(!ry 
tlaii!^eroiis, 
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Man  himself,  according  to  the  Greenlanders,  con- 
sists of  at  least  two  parts :  the  body  and  the  soul— 
and   these    they   hold    to    be    quite    distinct    from 
each  other.     The  soul  can  only  be  seen  by  aid  of  a 
particular  sense  which  is  found  in  men  under  certain 
conditions,  or  in  those  who  possess  a  special  gift :  to 
wit,  the  angekoks.     It  appears  in  the  same  shape  as 
the  body,  but  is  of  a  more  airy  composition.     Tlie 
angekoks  explained  to  Hans  Egede  that  souls  were 
'  quite  soft  to  the  touch,  indeed  scarcely  tangible  at 
all,  just  as  if  they  had  neither  muscle  nor  bone.'' 
The  people  of  the  east  coast  hold  that  the  soul  is 
quite  small,  no  larger  than  a  hand  or  a  finger.     Tlie 
Greenlanders    word  for  the  soul  is  tarnik ;  this  re- 
sembles the  word  tarrak,  which  signifies  shadow,  and 
I  tliink  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  have  origin- 
ally been  the  same  word,  since  the  Eskimo,  as  before 
indicated,  used  to  regard  the  soul  and  the  shadow  as 
one  and  the  same  thing.'-^     This  tallies  exactly  with 
what  we  find  among  other  peoples.     The  Fijian,  for 
example,  calls  his  shadow  his  dark  soid,  which  leaves 
him  during  the  night;  his  image  in  the  mirror  is  liis 

>  Ab  to  the  constitution  of  tl.e  soul  see  also  Paul  ERede,  Ffin- 
rrtingcr  om  Gronlaml,  p.   14U,  and  Cranz,  Hwtorie  von  Gnmlam, 

^  ^  Paul  Egede  savs  expressly  (Eftcrretivrjer  om  Oronland,  p.  12tii 
that  the  natives  make  no  distinction  between  ta}Tok  and  tnrnek 
(larvik),  and  ho  hinisclf  uses  the  two  words  indifferently.  Bee  nlw) 
the  same  work,  p.  '.t-i. 
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light  soul.  Tarrak  in  the  Greenland  language  means 
both  shadow  and  reflection,  so  that  the  original  word 
for  soul  meant  all  these  three  things.  According  to 
Cranz,'  some  of  the  Greenlanders  believed  that  man 
had  two  souls :  his  shadow  and  his  breath  (compare 
above,  pp.  216,  &c.).  The  general  belief  in  Egede's 
and  Cranz's  time  seems  to  have  been  that  the  soul 
was  most  intimately  connected  with  the  breath.  For 
instance,  the  angekok  used  to  blow  upon  a  sick  man 
in  order  to  cure  him  or  give  him  a  new  soul. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Hansej  .k,  a  native  cate- 
chist  from  West  Greenland  who  accompanied  Captain 
Holm  on  his  journey  along  the  east  coast  (in  1884-85), 
stated  in  his  diary  (wTitten  in  Eskimo),  with  reference 
to  the  Angmagsaliks'  belief  in  the  soul,  that  '  a  man 
lias  many  souls.  The  largest  dwell  in  the  larynx 
and  in  the  left  side,  and  are  tiny  men  about  the  size 
of  a  sparrow.  The  other  souls  dwell  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  and  are  the  size  of  a  finger  joint.  If 
one  of  them  is  taken  away,  its  particular  memlier 
sickens."^  Whether  this  belief  has  ever  been  wide- 
spread among  the  Eskimos  does  not  appear  from 
other  sources  of  information. 

The  soul  is  quite  independent,  and  can  thus  leave 
tiic  [)ody  for  any  time,  sh*  rt  or  long.     It  does  so 

'  Hiftorie  von  Gronland,  p.  2fa7. 

'  See  Holm,  Meddekher  om  Grnnland,  pt.  10,  p.  112. 
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every  night,  when,  in  vivid  dreams,  it  goes  hnntiiig 
or  joins  in  merrymakings  and  so  forth.    The  soul  can 
also  remain  at  home  when  the  man  is  on  a  journey,  a 
notion  which  Cranz  beheves  to  arise  from  home-sick- 
ness.    It  can  also  be  lost,  or   stolen  by  means   of 
witchcraft.     Then  the  man  falls  ill  and  must  get  his 
ancrekok  to  set  off  and  fetch  his  soul  back  again.     If, 
in  the  meantime,  vv.j  disaster  has  happened  to  it, 
for   exp^ple   if  it   has   been  eaten  up  by  another 
antrekok'fs    tornarssuk,    the    man    must    die.       An 
angekok,  how.ver,  had  also  power  to  provide  a  new 
soul  or  exchange  a  sick  soul  for  a  sound,  whicli, 
according  to  Cranz,  he  could  obtain   from,  say,  a 
hare,  a  reindeer,  a  bird,  or  a  young  child. 

The  strangest  thing  of  all  is  that  the  soul  could 
not  only  be  lost  in  its  entirety,  but  that  pieces  of  it 
could  also  go  astray ;  and  then  the  angekok  had  to 
be  called  in  to  patch  it  up. 

Among  the  Greenlanders  of  the  east  coast,  accor- 
dinfr  to  Holm,  a  third  element  in  addition  to  these 
two  enters  into  the  composition  of  man  :  to  wit  '  the 
name  '  {atekata).  '  The  name  is  as  large  as  the  man 
liimself,  and  enters  into  the  child  after  its  birtli,  on 
its  mouth  being  damped  with  w^ater,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  "names"  of  the  dead  are  spoken.' 
Among  all  the  Greenlanders,  even  the  Christians,  the 
fn-st  child  born  after  the  death  of  a  member  of  the 
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family  is  almost  always  called  after  him,  the  object 
being  to  procure  peace  for  him  in  his  grave.  The 
East  Greenlander  believes  that  the  '  name '  remains 
with  the  body  or  migrates  through  different  animals,^ 
until  a  child  is  called  by  it.  It  is  therefore  a  duty 
to  take  care  that  this  is  done;  if  not,  evil  conse- 
([uences  may  follow  for  the  child  to  whom  the  name 
oudit  to  liave  been  given.  - 

This  belief  is  remarkably  similar  to  one  which  (as 
Ti-ofessor  Moltke  Moe-  informs  me)  is  current  in 
Norway  :  to  wit,  that  the  dead  '  seek  after  names.' 
A  pregnant  woman  dreams  of  one  or  other  departed 
relative  who  comes  to  her  ('  seeking  after  a  name '), 
and  after  him  she  must  call  her  child ;  if  not,  she  is 
guilty  of  an  act  of  neglect,  wliich  may  injuriously 
aflect  the  child's  future.^  The  same  superstition  is 
also  found  among  the  Lapps.  Among  the  Koloshes  in 
Nortli-West  America,  the  mother  sees  in  a  dream  the 
departed  relative  whose  soul  gives  the  child  i;  •  like- 

'  A  siniilnr  idea  is  also  current  on  the  west  coast  (compare 
Mvddclcher  om  Gronhnul  pt.  10,  p.  342),  but  seems  there  to  have 
rcfoi'cnco  to  the  ordinary  soul  of  the  deceased.  The  distinction  betwee.i 
tlio  s>ml  and  the  name  cannot,  tlierefore,  be  sharply  drawn  among  the 
(litifcrent  tribes. 

-  Thr()u<i;hoat  the  foot-notes  to  this  chapter.  Dr.  Nansen  is  profnso 
ill  liis  acknowlcdf,'ment8  of  the  assistance  rendered  him  by  Professor 
Moltke  Moe.  I  have  ventured  to  concentrate  these  recurrent  acknow- 
Ifdi^nients  into  this  one  note,  and  shall  refer  to  I'rofessor  Moe  only 
wlure  he  figures  ns  tlio  atithority  for  a  statement  of  fact.— Tniw*. 

'  See  also  Liobrecht,  Znr  VolliHliumlc,  p.  Mil. 
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ness.     Among  the  Indians  also  the  naming  of  chil- 
dren is  made  to  depend  on  a  dream.^ 

In  Greenland,  as  everywhere  else,  the  name  is  of 
great  importance;  it  is  behcv-ed  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  affinity  between  two  people  of  the  same 
name,2  and  that  the  characteristics  of  a  dead  person 
are  transmitted  to  one  who  is  called  after  him,  who, 
moreover,  is  specially  bound  to  defy  the  influences 
which  have  caused  his  predecessor's  death.  Thus 
the  name-child  of  a  man  who  has  died  at  sea  must 
make  it  his  special  business  to  defy  the  sea  in  his 
kaiak— a  notion  which  is  also  found  among  other 
races,  for  example,  the  Indians. 

The  Greenlanders  are  very  much  afraid  of  men- 
tioning the  names  of  the  dead.  On  the  east  coast, 
according  to  Holm,  this  fear  goes  so  far  that  when 
two  people  have  borne  the  "same  name  the  survivor 
must  change  his  ;  and  if  the  deceased  has  been  named 
after  an  animal,  an  object,  or  an  abstract  idea,  the 
word  designating  it  must  be  altered.  The  language 
is  thus  subjected  to  important  temporary  changes, 
for   these  re-christenings  are  accepted  by  a  whole 


^w 


'  Klemni,  Calturgeschichfe,  iii.  p.  77;  Tylor,  Primitive  CuUiirc 
(1873),  ii.  p.  4 ;  Anliquarisk  Tidsskrift,  18(51-03,  p.  118. 

-  It  appears  to  nie  that  exogamy  between  two  of  the  diirae  siirniiiiic, 
which  is  found  amonp;  many  races  (see  p.  175),  can  easily  be  exphiiiiMl 
on  this  principle,  since  the  same  name  creates  a  close  spiritual 
atlinitv,  wluch  may,  like  blood-afliuity,  act  aa  a  bar  to  marriage. 
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tribe.'  The  same  custom  is  very  widely  diffused  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America  and  of  Patagonia, 
among  the  Samoyedes  in  Asia,  and  the  Gipsies  in 
Europe.  It  is  also  found  in  Eastern  Africa,  in 
Madagascar,  Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Guinea,  and 
the  Society  Islands.  When  Queen  Pomare  of  Tahiti 
died,  the  word  po  (night)  was  dropped  from  the 
language,  and  mi  took  its  place."'^ 

The  fear  of  mentioning  the  names  of  the  dead  is 
also  found  in  Europe — in  Germany,  the  Shetland 
Islands,""  and  elsewhere — and,  no  doubt,  among  us  in 
Norway  as  well.  In  Greenland,  as  among  some 
native  races  in  America  and  in  the  Sunda  Islands,'* 
sick  people  who  bear  the  same  name  as  one  who  is 
dead  change  it  in  order  to  cheat  death. 

The  East  Greenlanders  are  also  afraid  to  speak 
their  own  names.  Holm  says  that  when  they  were 
asked  what  they  were  called  they  always  got  others 
to  answer  for  them.  When  a  mother  was  asked 
'  what  was  the  name  of  her  child,  she  answered  that 
she  could  not  tell.      The  father  likewise  refused  to 

'  See  Holm,  o^j.  cit.  p.  Ill,  where  examples  of  such  re-christeninf,'s 
arc  given.  Holm  thinks  that  '  the  old  names  reappear  when  the 
deceased  is  quite  forgotten.'  It  seems  to  me  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  this  occurs  as  soon  as  a  child  has  been  called  after  the  dead  man. 

'^  Nyrop,  Mindre  Afhandlingcr  uilgivne  af  dot  philologink-hiti- 
tvriske  Samfund,  Copenhagen,  1887,  pp.  147-150. 

^  Nyrop,  oj),  cit.  pp.  IIJO  &  137. 

'  Liebrecht,  .if«f/f//(y,  iii,  (1872),  p.  322. 
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say ;  he  intimated  that  lie  had  forgotten  it,  but 
that  we  could  learn  it  from  his  wife's  brother.'  * 

Among  the  Indians,  the  name  plays  a  great  par  t ;  they 
even  try  to  keep  it  secret,  and  therefore  a  man  is  often 
called  by  a  nickname. ^  Among  many  races,  custom 
forbids  the  mention  of  the  names  of  relations,  as,  for 
instance,  a  husband's,  a  mother-in-lavv's,  a  son-in-law's, 
the  nam€S  of  parents,  or  the  name  of  the  king.  This 
potency  of  the  name  goes  to  considerable  lengths 
amongst  certain  races.  When  the  King  of  Dahomey, 
Bossa  Ahadi,  ascended  the  throne,  he  had  everyone 
beheaded  who  bore  the  name        Sossa. 

The  fear  of  mentioning  ..  mes  is  common  to 
humanity  ;  we  find  it  in  many  of  our  legends,"'^  and  it 
prevails  among  us  even  to  this  day,  especially  upon 
the  west  coast.'*  It  may  probably  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  napie  and  the  thing  are  apt  to  melt 
into  one.  People  come  to  think  that  when  once  the 
name  is  known  the  thing  ^  is  known  as  well,  so  tluat 

*  Meddelelscr  om  Gronland,  pt.  10,  p.  113. 

-  See  Schoolcraft,  in  Antiquarisk  Tidnskrift,  1861-63,  p.  119,  Ac, 
Also  Andree,  EthnographiacJic  Parallelen  und  Vcrgleiche,  p.  180 ; 
Tylor,  Early  History  of  Mankind,  p.  142. 

*  The  rehictance  prevailed  among  our  forefathers.  *  Sif^urd  con- 
cealed his  name  because  people  believed  in  the  old  days  that  a  dying 
man's  cnrse  had  great  power,  when  he  called  his  enemy  by  name.'— 
Scemundar  Edda,  ed.  by  Sophus  Bugge,  p.  219. 

■'  Information  received  from  Prof.  Moltke  Moe. 

•■*  The  way  in  which  name  and  thing  melt  into  one  appears  clearly, 
to  mention  one  instance,  in  the  Swabiau  custom  of  '  throwing  tlic 
names  of  three  shrewish  women "  into  the  wine,  in  order  to  tnvu  it 
into  good  Ninega 
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the  mention  of  its  name  comes  to  exercise  an  in- 
fluence upon  lie  thing  itself.  A  man  may  thus  lose 
his  strength  by  revealing  his  name.  Therefore,  too, 
we  may  suppose  that  dead  people  do  not  like  to  be 
called  by  their  names,  and  that  to  name  them  may  be 
a  means  of  summoning  tnem  from  their  graves  or  of 
disturbing  them  in  their  rest.  The  Greenlanders 
dare  not  even  speak  the  name  of  a  glacier  {puisortok) 
as  they  row  past  it,  for  fear  lest  it  should  be  offended 
and  throw  off  an  iceberg.^  A  similar  notion  is  very 
prevalent  among  the  Indians  and  others,  who  dare 
not  speak  the  names  of  places  or  of  rivers.' 

With  reference  to  the  soul's  life  after  death,  the 
Greenlanders  seem  to  have  had  diverse  opinions. 
Some,  whom  the  missionaries  call  stupid  and  brutish 
people,  thought  that  all  was  over  at  death,  and  that 
there  wp.s  no  life  beyond  the  grave.  Most  of  the 
Greenlanders,  however,  seem  to  have  thought  that 
even  if  the  soul  was  not  quite  immortal,  it  was  yet  in 
the  habit  of  continuing  to  live  after  leaving  the  body, 

'  Compare  Nansen  :  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland,  i.,  p.  328  ; 
abridged  edit.,  p.  IGO. 

'^  As  to  the  significance  of  the  name  and  its  mention  among  the 
(lilTcrent  races,  compare  Kristoffer  Nyrop's  comprehensive  essay,  '  The 
Power  of  the  Name,'  in  Mindrc  Afha)idlin(jer  uihiivneaf  det  philO' 
Jugisk-hisloriske  Samfund,  Copenhagen,  1887,  pp.  119  209.  See  also 
B.  Grcindahl  in  Annaler  for  nordisk  Oldkyndighcd,  1803,  p.  127,  &c. ; 
Moltke  Moe,  in  Letterstedtske  TUhskrift,  1879,  p.  286,  iS:c. ;  S.  Grundt- 
vig,  Dduinarks  gmiile  Folkevlscr,  ii.  p.  339,  iltc. ;  H.  Spencer,  I'rinciplea 
of  (iociologg,  vi.  p.  701. 
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or  at  any  rate  of  coming  to  life  again  even  if  it  had 
died  along  with  the  body.  In  that  case  it  went 
either  to  a  place  under  the  earth  and  the  sea  or  to 
the  upper  world  in  the  sky,  or  rather  between  the 
sky  and  the  earth.^  The  former  pkce  is  regarded  as 
the  better  of  the  two  ;  it  is  a  very  good  land,  where, 
according  to  Hans  Egede,  there  is  '  lovely  sunshine, 
excellent  water,  animals  and  birds  in  abundance.' 
To  many  it  may  seem  strange  that,  unlike  us,  they 
should  place  their  happiest  region  under  the  earth  or 
the  sea ;  but  this,  it  seems  to  me,  may  easily  have 
arisen  from  their  having  seen  the  heaven  and  the 
mountains  reflected  in  the  water,  and  believed  that 
it  was  another  world  they  saw.  No  doubt  they  have 
in  process  of  time  discovered  that  it  is  only  a  reflec- 
tion, but  the  original  belief  in  an  under-world  has 
maintained  itself  none  the  less.  It  is  particularly 
characteristic  that  this  under-world  is  placed  under 
the  water,  and  that  there  is  much  sunshine  in  it ;  for 
it  nmst  have  been  chiefly  in  the  sunshine  that  they 
saw  the  reflection. 

The  other  region,  in  t)ie  over-world,  is  colder ;  it 
is  like  the  earth  with  its  hilis  and  valleys,  and  over  it 
is  arched  the  blue  heaven.  There  the  souls  of  the 
dead  dwell  in  tents  round  a  lake,  and  when  the  lake 

'  Compare  Uink,  Acrbiiijer for  nordink  OlUkyndiijhcd  vg  llialoru; 
1808,  iii.  p.  202. 
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overflows  it  rains  on  earth.     There  are  many  crow- 
berries  there,  and  many  ravens,  who  always  settle  on 
tlie  heads  of  old  women  '  and  cling  on  to  their  hair  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  drive  them  off,  and  they  seem  to  fill 
the  place  of  hce  here  on  earth.     The  souls  of  the 
dead  can  be  seen  up  there  by  night,  in  the  form  of 
northern  lights,  playing  football  with  a  walrus  head. 
On  the  east  coast,  however,  it  is  believed  that  the 
northern  lights  are  merely  the  souls  of  stillborn  or 
prematurely   born   children,  or    of    those   who   are 
killed  after  their  birth.     These  children's  souls  '  take 
each    other's   hands    and   dance   around    in    mazy 
circles.     They  play  at  ball,  too,  and  when  they  see 
orphan  children,  they  rush  upon   them  and   throw 
them  to  the  ground.     They  accompany  their  sports 
with  a  hissing,  whistling   sound.' ^      Tlieiefore,  the 
northern  lights  are  called  alugsiikat,  which  appears 
to  mean  untimely  births,  or  children  born   in  con- 
cealment.    This  notion  of  the  Greenlanders  seems  to 
be  closely  related  to  the   Indians'  belief  *'  that  the 
northern  lights  are  the  dead  in  dancing  array. 

Tlie  Eskimos  have  no  hell.  Both  the  above- 
named  regions  are  more  or  less  good,  and  whetlier 
the  soul  goes  to  the  one  or  to  the  other  does  not 


^hed  og  llialuru; 


'  Compare  Paul  EgaAe,  Efterretninger  om  Grimlnnd,  p.  149. 
■  Holm,  Mcddelchcr  om  (irimhind,  part  10,  p.  110. 
'■^  Communifutcd  to  mo  by  Moltkc  Moe. 
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seem  to  depend  particularly  upon  the  man's  good  or 
evil  acts. 

Egede,  however,  asserts  that  to  the  lovely  land 
under  the  earth  there  go  only  '  women  who  die  in 
childbirth,  men  who  are  drowned  at  sea,  and  whaie- 
fishers,  as  a  reward  for  the  evil  they  have  suffered 
here  on  earth ;  all  others  go  to  the  sky.'  ^  It  seems 
doubtful  whether  this  was  ever  a  general  belief.  An 
exactly  analogous  idea  is  to  be  found  among  our- 
selves. An  old  woman  in  Telemark  said  to  Moltke 
Moe,  speaking  of  her  son :  '  Ah,  yes,  he  is  certain 
enough  to  have  gone  straight  to  heaven;  for  you 
know  it's  said  in  God's  Word  that  those  who  are 
drowned  at  sea  or  die  in  childbirth  go  straight  away 
to  the  Kingdom  of  God.'  ^ 

From  other  accounts,  in  any  case,  it  seems 
tluit  these  are  not  the  only  souls  which  go  to  the 
under  world.  The  destination  of  the  soul  may 
partly  depend  on  the  treatment  of  the  body,  Paul 
Egede  says  {Efterretninger  am  Grunland,-p.  174)  that '  it 
was  their  custom  to  take  people  who  were  sick  unto 
death  gently  out  of  bed,  and,  laying  them  on  the 

'  See  on  the  same  giibject  Paul  Egede,  Efterretninger  om  Grl'm- 
land,  p.  117.  According  to  some  accounts,  witches  and  '  wicked  people ' 
go  to  the  over-woHd. 

''  Cotnnnmicated  by  Moltke  Moe.  Compare  also  J.  Flood,  Griin- 
land,  Kristiania,  1H7H,  p.  10,  note.  Biniilar  notions  are  said  to  hv 
current  in  ISavaria  and  in  tlie  Maniuesas  island).  Compare  Liebrcclit, 
in  the  Academy,  iii.  (1872),  p.  '621. 
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floor,  to  swathe  them  in  their  grave-clothes.  This 
lowering  them  down  from  the  bed  probably  sym- 
bolises their  wish  that  after  death  they  may  descend 
beneath  the  earth.  But  if  a  man  dies  before  he  is 
taken  from  the  bed,  his  soul  goes  upward.'  On  his 
inquiring  why  a  dog's  head  was  laid  beside  the 
grave,  he  was  answered  '  that  it  was  a  custom  amon^r 

o 

some  of  their  fellows  to  lay  a  dog's  head  beside  a 
cliild  when  it  was  buried,  in  order  that  it  might  scent 
about  and  guide  the  child  to  the  land  of  spirits  when 
it  came  to  life  again,  children  being  foolish  and  wit- 
less, and  unable  to  find  their  own  way.'  ^  It  beems  as 
though  Captain  Holm  ^  doubted  the  correctness  cf 
this  trait  (which,  however,  he  quotes  from  Hans 
Egede),  on  the  ground  that  he  could  discover  no  such 
poetical  custom  among  the  East  Greenlanders.  But 
in  this  he  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  justified ;  for,  on 
the  one  hand,  we  are  scarcely  entitled  to  doubt  so 
definite  a  statement  by  a  man  like  Paul  Egede,  who 
knew  the  Greenlanders  and  their  language  so  well, 
while,  on  tlie  other  hand,  we  must  always  remember 
how  fluctuating  and  changeable  are  religious  concep- 
tions. Analogous  customs,  moreover,  are  found 
among  the  Indians.      The  Aztecs  killed  a  dog   at 

'  r.  Egede,  Eftcrretninger  om  Grouland,  p.  109.  See  also  II. 
Egede,  Detgnmle  Qrimlanda  nye  Perhiatratiun,  p.  84.  Cranz,  Historic 
von  Grnnland,  p.  801. 

^  Mvdddchcr  om  Grvnland,  part  10,  p.  lOG,  note. 
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funerals,  and  burned  or  buried  it  along  with  the 
body,  with  a  cotton  thread  tied  around  its  throat. 
Its  function  was  to  lead  the  deceased  over  the  deep 
waters  of  Chiuhnahuapan  on  the  way  to  the  land  of 

the  dead.^ 

The  journey  to  the  beautiful  region  is,  however, 
no  easy  matter.  Egede  says  that  there  is  on  the  way 
a  high  sharp  rock,  '  down  which  the  dead  must  slide 
on  their  backs,  wherefore  the  rock  is  bloody.'  Cranz 
asserts  that  it  takes  the  souls  five  or  even  more  days 
to  slide  down  this  rock  or  mountain;  and  those 
luckless  ones  are  especially  to  be  pitied  who  have  to 
make  the  journey  in  winter  or  in  stormy  weather, 
for  then  they  can  easily  come  to  harm.  This  they 
call  the  second  death,  after  whicli  nothing  is  left  of 
them.2  rpj^gy  fgj^j,  this  very  much,  and,  in  order  to 
avert  it,  the  survivors,  during  the  critical  days,  are 
bound  to  observe  certain  precautions.  Similar 
legends  as  to  the  many  difficulties  besetting  the  long 
journey  of  souls  to  the  land  of  the  dead  are  to  be 
found  amongst  most  races.^  It  seems  probable  that 
these  difficulties  have  arisen  in  order  to  serve  as  tests 
through  which  the  good  can  pass  more  easily  than 

»  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture  (1873),  i.  p.  472. 

^  This  conception  of  a  second  death,  or  the  death  of  the  sonl.  la 
found  among  many  rac.^s  :  Hindus,  Tartars,  Greeks,  Kelts,  Frenchmen, 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  &c. 

»  Tylor,  Primitive  CuUiirc,  ii.  p.  44. 
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the  wicked.  But  since,  among  the  Eskimos,  the 
difficulties  afford  no  touchstone  of  moral  qualities,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  legend  describing  them  must 
1)6  borrowed  from  others,  and  most  probably  from 
the  Indians.  The  sharp  rock  in  particular  reminds 
us  of  the  Indians'  '  mountain  ridge,  which  was  as 
sharp  as  the  sharpest  knife,'  along  which  the  souls 
had  to  pass  on  the  way  to  their  dwelling-place, 
Wanaretebe} 

The  Greenlanders  seem  generally  to  have  attri- 
buted a  soul  to  animals,  which,  like  the  human  soul, 
could  survive  the  body  and  journey  to  the  regions 
beyond.  This  appears  clearly  enough  from  the  bear 
story  related  in  Chapter  XII  (see  p.  206).  It  also 
appears  from  the  custom  mentioned  on  p.  237  of  lay- 
ing dogs'  heads  in  the  graves  of  children ;  for  it  is 
of  course  the  dog's  soul,  dwelling  in  its  head,  which 
is  to  accompany  the  child.  For  the  rest,  this  is  a 
general  belief  among  primitive  peoples.  The  Kamt- 
chatkans,  for  instance,  believe  that  the  souls  of  all 
animals,  even  of  the  smallest  fly,  come  to  life  again 
in  tlie  under-world. 

The  Greenlanders  know  of  many  supernatural 
beings  of  a  higher  order.  Among  those  who  stand 
nearest  to  man,  and   are  most  useful  to  hira  through 

'  Knortz,  Atis  dcm    Wigivam,  Leipzig,   1880,  p.   138 ;    compare 
p.  142 
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the  medium  of  the  angekoks,  we  must  first  name  the 
so-called  tornat  (the  plural  of  turnak).  These  are  the 
angekoks'  ministering  spirits,  who  impart  to  them 
their  supernatural  power.  They  are  often  said  to  be 
souls  of  the  dead,  especially  of  grandfathers  or  other 
ancestors  ;  but  they  may  also  be  the  souls  of  various 
animals,  or  other  supernatural  beings,  either  of 
human  origin,  like  the  kivigtut,  to  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned, or  independent  spiritual  essences  dwelling  in 
the  sea  or  far  inland.  They  may  also  be  the  souls  of 
absent  Europeans.  An  angekok  would  as  a  rule 
have  several,  some  acting  as  councillors,  others  as 
helpers  in  danger,  and  others,  again,  as  avengers  and 
destroyers.  These  last  were  despatched  by  the 
angekok  to  show  themselves  in  the  form  of  ghosts, 
and  thus  to  frighten  to  death  those  against  whom  the 
vengeance  was  directed. 

In  connection  with,  or  superior  to,  the  tornat,  we 
find  the  torndrssuk,  which  is  generally  held  to  be 
their  master,  or  a  particularly  powerful  tornak.  The 
tornarssuk  was  regarded  as,  on  tlie  whole,  a  benevo- 
lent power ;  through  his  tornak  the  angekok  could 
get  into  communication  with  him  and  obtain  wise 
counsels.  But  evil  deeds  seem  often  to  have  been 
attributed  to  him.  With  him,  as  with  all  the  other 
supernatural  beings,  it  probalily  depended  on  ihe 
anfrekoks  whether  he  should  he  beneficent  or   the 
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reverse.  His  hmm  lay  in  the  under-world,  in  the 
laud  of  the  muU,  A§  to  his  appearance,  ideas  were 
very  vague ;  mma  holding  that  he  had  no  form  at 
all ;  others  tliat  h^  wa»  like  a  bear ;  others,  again,  that 
he  was  huge  and  Iml  only  one  arm ;  and  some,  finally, 
that  he  was  no  larger  than  a  finger.  As  to  his  nature, 
according  to  IIaM%ede,  there  was  no  less  difference 
of  opinion ;  for  while  some  held  that  he  was  im- 
mortal, other*  Mieverl  that  it  needed  very  little  to 
kill  him.  Thiw  %t>de  relates  that  during  an  ange- 
kok's  magic  operations,  or  while  he  is  communing 
with  the  toriiari^suk,  *  no  one  must  scratch  his  head, 
or  fall  asleep;  for  by  guch  m.eans  they  say  the 
wizard  may  be  killed,  and  even  the  devil  [that  is, 
the  tornarssuk]  himself/  Dr.  Rink  holds  that  all 
this  is  founded  ufjon  misunderstandings  on  the  part 
of  Egede  and  the  other  missionaries,  and  that,  on  the 
whole,  very  little  wm  known  either  as  to  the  tor- 
narssuk's  appearance  or  as  to  his  nature.  The 
heathens  on  the  east  eoast,  however,  seem,  as  we 
shall  see,  to  know  all  alx>ut  him. 

In  this  ton»ar«»uk  many  have  been  fain  to  see  a 
beneficent  supreme  being  whom  the  Eskimos  wor- 
ship;  answering,  a^^rordingly,  to  our  God.  Never- 
theless he  wa«,  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
transformetl  into  tlie  devil,  with  whom  he  is  now 
.synonymous,     I  eannol  help  belie\'ing  that  Egade 
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and    the    first    missionaries   have   had   some   hand 
in   working-up    this   conception    of    him    as    God. 
They  no   doubt   started,   as   many   missionaries  do 
even  to   this  day,  from  the  hypothesis   that  every 
people  must  have  a  conception  of  God  or  of  a  bene- 
ficent supreme  being,  and,  assuming  this,  they  pro- 
bably  cross-questioned   the   poor   heathen   so  long 
about  their  tornarssuk,   that  they  at  last  came  to 
answer  just  what  their  questioners  desired.     More- 
over, they  doubtless  talked  so  much  of  their  good 
and  almighty  God  that  the  heathen  priests,  in  order 
not  to  be  beaten,  began  to  maintain  that  they,  too, 
had  such  a  God  to  help  them.     That  the  tornarssuk 
was  not  so  great  a  spirit  as  is  commonly  stated  seems 
evident  from  Captain  Holm's  account  of  the  heathen 
East  Greenlanders'  behef.  Their  tornarssuk  is  a  much 
less  imposing  creature,  who  dwells  in  the  sea,  and 
whom  many  people,  both  angekoks  and  others,  can 
see  and  have  seen.      They  therefore  describe  him 
with   great   exactitude,   and   have    even   numerous 
representations   of  him.     He   is   long,  like  a  large 
seal,  but  fatter  than  a  seal,  and  has,  among  other 
things,  long  tentacles.     Holm,  judging  from  their 
descriptions,  has  come  to  the  heretical  opinion  that 
he  must  be  an  ordinary  cuttle-fish.     He  devours  the 
souls  of  those  whom  he  can  capture,  and  is. often 
quite  red  with  blood.     One  must  admit  that  if  this 
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creature   is   descended  from  our  innate   conception 
of   God,    he    has    deplorably   degenerated.      More- 
over,  he   is    not,   on   the   east   coast,  one   and   in- 
divisible ;  but  every  angekok,  according  to  Holm,  has 
his  tornarssuk.     He  has  also  a  coadjutor,  aperhtek, 
a  black  animal  as  much  as  two  ells  in  length,  and 
with  great  '  knife-tongs  in  his  head.'     Holm  says  ex- 
pressly that  he  could  discover  no  trace  of  a  concep- 
tion of  the.  tornarssuk  as  the  master  of  the  tornak  ; 
and  we  are  thus  forced  to  subtract  a  little  from  tlie 
power  and  importance  attributed   to  this  spirit  by 
former  authors.^ 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  this  ])elief  in  the  tor- 
narssuk, no  less  than  in  the  tornat,  must  be  traced 
to  a  belief  in  the  spirits  or  ghosts  of  ancestors.  We 
may  possibly  find  evidence  of  this  in  the  words 
themselves.  It  seems  probable  that  tornak  may  have 
been  the  same  word  as  tariiik  or  tame  (that  is,  soul), 
whicli  again  resembles  tarrak  (shadow — compare  p. 
22G).  We  find  some  support  for  this  theory  in  the 
fact  that  turnak  appears  on  the  east  coast  in  the  form 
of  tartok  or  tartak,  which  is  the  same  word  as  tarrak.'^ 

'  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Alaska  Eskimoa  seem  to  believe 
in  a  being  similar  to  this  tornarssuk  of  the  east  coast  of  Greenland , 
with  long  tentacles,  &c.  See  Holin :  Meddeleher  om  Griinland, 
part  10,  p.  115,  note  1. 

^  Tartok  means  properly  '  dark.'  Among  the  E'-kimos  of  Southern 
Alaska,  the  same  word,  taituk,  means  '  mist.'  In  East  Greenland 
tdrtek  means  '  black.'  (Compare  Itink :  Meddeleher  om  Grilnlan-l, 
part  11,  p.  152.) 
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Thus  it  appears  to  me  probable  that  all  these  words 
were  originally  one  and  the  same,  signifying  shadow, 
reflection,  or  soul,  and  also  designating  the  souls  of 
the  dead.  Turndrssuk,  again,  is  certainly  a  deriva- 
tive of  turnak,  having  probably  been  in  its  origin 
the  same  as  torndrssuak,  that  is  to  say,  '  the  big,  or 
the  bad  and  horrible,  tornak.'  This  implies  that  he 
was  originally  a  particularly  powerful  tornak,  which, 
among  some  tribes,  has  gradually  obtained  a  sort  of 
dominion   over   the   other   tornat  or    souls   of   the 

dead. 

That  these  souls  should  have  become  the  subject 
of   pecuhar  superstitions  is  readily  comprehensible 
when  we  observe  the  fear  with  which  they  still  re- 
gard the  dead,  and  still  more,  of  course,  their  spectres. 
These  gengangere  are  often  visible  and  may  be  very 
dangerous,  though  sometimes,  too,  they  are  tolerably 
well  disposed.     The  most  amiable  way  in  which  they 
can  manifest  themselves  is  in  a  whistling  sound,  or  a 
singing  in  people's  ears.     In  the  latter  case  they  are 
l)egging  for  food,  and  to  such  a  request  a  Green- 
lander  will  reply:  'Help  yourself '—meaning  '  from 
my  stores.'  *     That  the  ghost  is  not  always  hostile 
appears  from  what  Niels  Egede  '-^  relates  of  a  boy  at 

»  Rink  :  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  EsUmo,  p.  44.  In  Scotland 
a  singing  in  the  ears  is  called  '  the  dead-bell,'  and  portends  the  death  of 
a  friend.    Hogg :  Mountain  Bard,  3rd  ed.  p.  31. 

*  Tredie  Continuation,  &c.,  p.  74. 
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Godthaab  who,  playing  one  day  with  several  others 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  mother's  grave,  sud- 
denly saw  a  shape  rising  up  from  it.  He  and  the 
others  took  to  their  heels,  but  the  gliost  ran  after 
them,  caught  her  son,  '  embraced  him,  kissed  him, 
and  said,  "  Do  not  be  frightened  of  me  ;  I  am  your 
mother,  and  love  you";'  with  more  to  the  same 
effect. 

Their  customs  at  the  death  and  burial  of  their 
friends  show  how  much  they  fear  the  dead,  and 
especially  their  souls  or  ghosts.  The  dying  are  often 
dressed  in  their  graveclothes— that  is  to  say,  in  their 
best  garments— a  little  while  before  death.  The  legs, 
too,  are  often  bent  together,  so  that  the  feet  come  up 
under  the  back,  and  in  this  position  they  are  sewed 
or  swathed  in  skins.  The  object  is,  no  doubt,  that 
they  may  take  up  less  space  and  need  a  smaller 
grave ;  and  it  is  done  during  their  life  in  order  that 
the  survivors  may  have  to  handle  their  corpses  as 
little  as  possible.  This  dread  of  touching  a  dead 
body  goes  so  far  (as  before  mentioned  on  page  137) 
that  they  will  not  help  a  man  in  danger— for  example, 
a  kaiak-man  who  is  drowning — when  they  believe 
that  he  is  at  the  point  of  death. 

When  they  are  finally  dead,  they  are  taken,  if  it  be 
in  a  house,  out  through  the  window  ;  if  in  a  tent, 
through  an  opening  cut  in  the  skins  of  the   back 
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wall*    This  ('orrcspttiuls  remarkably  with  the  comniou 
(lustom  in  our  own  country  of  carrying  a  body  out 
through  an  opening  in  the  wall  made  for  the  pur- 
pose.''*    The  reason  is,  no  doubt,  the  saiae  in  both 
(.jises— namely,  that  these  openings  can  be  entirely 
closed  again,  so  that  the  spectre  or  soul  cannot  le 
enter,  as  it  might  if  the  body  were  carried  out  ny  way 
of  the  passage  or  the  door.    It  is  not  improbable  t!;;it 
the  Greenlanders  may  have  borrowed  the  habit  hem 
the  ancient  Norwegian  or  Icelandic  settlers  in  Greer- 
land.     It  is  mentioned  in  several  sagas  as  having  been 
the  custom  of  the  heatlien  Icelanders.     In  the  Eyr- 
byggja  Saga'*  it  is  said  :  '  Then  he  [Arnkel]  let  break 
down  tiie  wall  behind  him  [the  body  of  Thorolf],  and 
l)rought  him  out   thereby.'     The  clothes  and  oilier 
possessions  of  the  deceased  are  also  at  once  thrown 
out,  thai  they  may  not  make  the  snrvivors  unclean. 
This  recalls  our  dcafh-bed  burning,  which  is  also  a 

'  Holm,  however,  IiUh  m  {Mrddilchc,  »in  Gnhihnid,  part  K), 
p.  lOf)),  that  on  tho  oust  coast  thi-  l)0(tv  •>.  Hoiuotimes  ih-iifiKiMl  -m! 
through  the  lious-'-piissuKc  by  luoaiiH  of  p  tlioiiK  loopt'il  around  tin 
h'f,'s.  In  sue  '  ca.iCM.  1  lake  it,  tlie  drcMul  of  touchiiK,'  tlic  l)0(i,v  imisi 
have  con(iiured  the  drend  of  takinw  il  out  tlirougli  the  ;)assaKe,  Un-  it' 
it  is  taken  through  vhe  window  it  niubt  be  httud  and  handled,  liv 
(haKRiuK  it  with  tho  feet  foremost  and  pointii'K  outwards  the.y  pro- 
hably  think  to  ninder  the  soul  from  clTi.  :in«  a  re  entrance. 

■^  From  information  <,'ivfn  me   l)y  Jtoltko   Moe.     Compare  also 
Li'ibroeiit. /'«(•  VdlkukKnlc,  ]\  nT2. 

•'  MorriH  and   MaKnusson,  The  Scu/a  Libntri/,  vol  ii.  '  The  En- 
Pwdlers.'  p.  HH. 
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widespread   custom    among    our   kindred   races   in 
Europ*^,^ 

The  survivors  also  carry  their  owa  possessions 
out  of  the  house,  that  the  smell  of  death  may  pass 
aw;iy  frtnn  them.  They  p.r  >  either  brought  in  again 
iit  evening,  or,  as  on  the  east  coast,  are  left  lying  out 
for  several  days.  The  relatives  of  the  dead  man,  on 
the  east  coast,  go  so  far  as  to  leave  off  wearing  their 
old  clothes,  which  they  throw  away." 

When  the  body  is  carried  (mt,  a  woman  sets  fire 
to  a  piece  of  wood,  and  waves  it  backwards  and  for- 
wards, saying:  'T'here  is  nothing  more  to  be  had 
here.'  This  is,  no  doubt,  done  with  a  view  to  show- 
ing the  soul  that  everything  belonging  to  it  has  been 
thrown  out. 

Bodies  are  either  buried  in  the  earth  or  thrown 
into  the  sea  (if  one  of  the  dead  man's  ancestors  has 
perished  in  a  kaiak  (?) ).  The  possessions  of  the 
deceased — ^ucli  as  his  kaiak,  weapons,  and  clothes  ; 
or,  in  the  case  of  a  woinan,  her  sewing  materials, 
croo-Led  knife,  ivc. — are  laid  on  or  beside  the  grave, 
or,  if  the  body  is  tlirown  into  the  sea,  they  are  laid 
somewhere  upon  the  bcju  li.  This  seems  to  be  partly 
due  to  their  fear  of  a  dead  person's  property  and 

'  Sec  Moltko  Moo's  jinprr  in  tho  Nvrsho  Vnivcraihla-cg  Skvkan- 
xiilir,  1880,  (ukJ  (ho  works  there  citod. 

■  Holm,  Maldilclmr  om  UrOnUnul,  part  10.  p.  107. 
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unwillingness  to  use  it ;  partly,  too,  as  Hans  Egede 
says,  to  the  fact  that  the  sight  of  these  things  and 
the  consequent  recollection  of  the  dear  departed 
would  be  apt  to  set  them  crying,  and  '  if  they  cry 
too  much  over  the  departed  they  believe  that  it 
makes  him  cold.'  ^  This  idea  reminds  one  strongly 
of  the  second  song  of  Helge  Hundingsbane,  where 
his  widow  Sigrun  meets  him  wet  and  frozen,  and 
wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  hoar  frost,  by  reason  of 
her  weeping  over  him.  ('Helge  swims  in  the  dew 
of  sorrow.'  -)  Compare  also  the  well-known  vSwedish- 
Danish  folk-song  of  '  Aage  and  Else,'  in  which  we 

read : 

•  For  every  time  that  in  thy  breast 

Thy  heart  is  glad  and  light, 
Then  all  within  my  eolHn  seems 
With  rose-leaves  decked  and  dight. 

For  every  time  that  in  thy  breast 

Thy  heart  is  sad  and  sore. 
Then  all  within  my  coffin  seema^ 

To  swim  in  red,  red  gore.' 

But,  beyond  this,  it  was  doubtless  the  belief  of 
the  Greenlanders  that  the  deceased  had  need  of  his 
implements,  partly  for  earthly  ex(!ursions  from  tho 
grave,  partly  also  in  the  other  world  They  saw, 
indeed,  that  the  implements  rotted,  ])ut   that   only 

'  Hans  E>,'eilo,  Dvt  gamh  Grnnlitmh  nyc  Perl  ii  at  ration,  p.  ?". 
»  Hce  r.  A.  Gock'cke's  translation  ol'  the  Edda,  p.  170,  and  notri" 
on  p.  UH6. 
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meant  that  tlieir  souls  followed  the  soul  of  the 
deceased.  [Those  who  carry  the  body  out,  or  have 
touched  it  or  anything  belonging  to  it,  are  for  some 
time  unclean,  and  must  refrain  from  certain  foods 
and  occupations,  which  the  angekoks  prescribe ;  in- 
deed, all  those  who  live  in  the  same  house  must 
observe  the  like  precautions,  partly  to  avoid  injury 
to  themselves,  partly  in  order  to  place  no  hindrance 
in  the  way  of  the  departed  soul  on  its  journey  to  the 
other  world. 

They  must  weep  and  mourn  for  a  stated  time 
over  the  deceased ;  and  if  they  meet  accjuaintances 
or  relatives  whom  they  have  not  seen  since  the 
death  took  place,  they  must,  even  if  it  be  a  long 
while  after,  begin  to  weep  and  howl  as  soon  as  the 
newcomer  enters  the  house.  Such  scenes  of  lamen- 
tation must  often  be  exceedingly  ludicrous,  and  are, 
in  fact,  the  merest  comedy,  ending  in  a  consolat  y 
banquet.  They  have  also  many  other  mourning 
customs,  which  exercise  a  tolerably  powerful  in- 
lluence  upon  their  lives.  Those,  for  example,  who 
have  carried  out  a  body  must  do  no  work  in  iron  for 
several  years.  Moreover,  we  must  remember  the 
hefore-mentioned  dread  of  uttering  the  name  of  the 
deceased. 

Tlie  great  object  of  all  this  is  no  doubt,  as  ilie 
Kast  Greenlanders  said  to  Holm,  '  to  keep  the  dead 
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from  being  angry ; '  whence  we  see  what  a  powerful 
influence  over  this  life  they  attribute  to  the  de- 
parted. There  is,  therefore,  nothing  improbable  in 
the  theory  that  the  whole  belief  in  the  tornat  and 
tornarssuk  may  have  developed  from  this  fear.  In 
process  of  time,  however,  other  kinds  of  superstition 
have  doubtless  come  to  play  a  part  in  the  matter. 

The  Greenlanders  believe  in  a  whole  host  of 
other  supernatural  beings.  Of  these  I  can  only 
mention  a  few. 

Marine  animals  are  under  the  sway  of  a  gigantic 
woman  wliom  some  call  '  the  nameless  one,'  others 
Arnarkicagsmk,  which  simply  means  '  the  old  woman.' 

Her  dwelling  is  under  the  sea,  where  she  sits 
beside  a  lamp  under  which,  as  under  all  Greenland 
lamps,  there  is  a  saucer  or  stand  to  catch  tlie 
dripping  train-oil.  In  this  saucer  whole  flocks  of 
sea-birds  are  swimming,  and  out  of  it  proceed  all 
the  sea  animals,  such  as  the  seal,  the  walrus,  and 
the  narwhal.  When  certain  impurities  gather  in  her 
hair,  she  keeps  the  sea  animals  away  from  the  coasts, 
or  they  remain  away  of  their  own  accord,  attracted 
])y  the  impurities ;  and  it  is  then  the  angekok's  difli- 
cult  duty  to  seek  her  out  and  appease  or  comb  her. 
The  way  to  her  abode  is  perilous,  and  the  angekok 
must  have  his  toniak  with  iiim.  First  he  passes 
through  tlie  lovely  land  of  spirits  in  the  under- world: 
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then  he  comes  to  a  great  abyss,  which  he  can  cross 
only  (by  the  help  of  the  tornak)  on  a  large  wheel  as 
smooth  as  ice,  and  whirling  rapidly.  Then  he  passes 
a  boiling  cauldron  with  live  seals  in  it ;  then  either 
through  a  dangerous  picket  of  angry  seals  who 
stand  erect  and  bite  on  every  side,  or  else  past  a 
huge  dog  which  stands  outside  the  woman's  house, 
and  gives  warning  when  a  great  angekok  approaches. 
This  dog  takes  only  a  few  winks  of  sleep  every  now 
and  then,  and  one  must  be  ready  to  seize  the  oppor- 
tunity; but  this  only  the  highest  angekoks  can 
manage.  Here,  again,  the  tornak  must  take  the 
angekok  by  the  hand  ;  the  entrance  is  wide  enough, 
but  the  further  way  is  narrow  as  a  thread  or  the 
edge  of  a  knife,  and  passes  over  a  horrible  abyss. 
At  last  they  enter  the  house  where  the  woman  is 
sitting.  Glie  is  said  to  have  a  hand  as  large  as  the 
tail-fin  of  a  whale,  and  if  she  strikes  you  with  it 
there  is  an  end  of  you.  According  to  some  accounts, 
she  tears  her  hair  and  perspires  with  fury  over  such 
a  visit,  so  that  the  angekok,  aided  by  his  tornak, 
must  fight  with  her  in  order  to  get  her  hair  cleaned 
orcond)ed;  while  others  hold  that  she  is  accessible 
1')  persuasions  and  appeals.  Ilis  lask  achieved,  the 
return  journey  is  comparatively  ir.  •  for  the  angekok.' 

'  I'luil  Ef,'C(lo,  CouHr.udfinn  af  licldtioinrnc,  i\;c.,  p.  45;  Ilnns 
li<ivt\v,Onhil(iii(h  iiyv  rrrlKslrnlioii,  p.  liH  ;  liiuk,  Taku  and  Tiadi- 
!i"nii  "/  the  E^kiiH<\  yf.  iO.  \m. 
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This  myth  reminds  us  strongly  of  the  visits  to  the 
under-world  or  Hades  which  play  so  prominent  a 
part  in  European  legends,  for  example,  in  those  of 
Dionysos,  Orpheus,  Heracles,  and  others  (compare 
also  Dante),  and  to  which  we  have  a  parallel  in  our 
own  mythology  in  Hermod's  ride  to  Hel  to  bring 
back  Balder.  Similar  legends  are  also  found,  how- 
ever, among  the  Indians.  From  information  given 
me  by  Moltke  Moe,  it  seems  scarcely  doubtful  that 
this  Eskimo  conception  is  coloured  by,  or  even  bor- 
rowed from,  European  legends.  The  smooth  wheel,' 
for  example,  and  the  bridge  which  is  narrow  as  a 
thread  or  a  knife-edge,  reappear,  sometimes  in  the 
same  words,  in  mediaeval  legends  of  journeys  to  the 
under  world.  In  an  old  ballad  of  the  north  of 
England  mention  is  made  of  '  the  bridge  of  dread 
no  wider  than  a  thread.'  Tundal  sees  in  purgatory 
a  narrow  bridge  over  a  horribly  deep,  dark,  and 
malodorous  valley,  and  so  forth.  The  oldest  ap- 
pearance in  legendary  literature  of  this  hell-bridge 
is  in  Pope  Gregory  the  Great's  Dialogues,  dating 
from  the  year  594  (lib.  iv.  cap.  36).'-  But  these 
mediaeval  conceptions,  in  their  turn,  are  indubitably 

'  The  Dakota  Indians  relate  that  on  the  way  to  Wanaratebe  tliore 
18  a  wheel  which  rolls  with  frightful  velocity  along  the  bottom  of  tlio 
abyss  below  the  mountain  ridge  mentioned  on  p.  239.  To  this  wheel 
are  bound  those  who  have  treated  their  parents  dospitcfully.  See 
Liebrecht,  Gercfisiiis  Oiia  Imprrialin  (IHSO),  p.  91,  note. 

'  Reference  conimimicated  by  Moltke  Moe. 
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coloured  by  Oriental  traditions.     The  Jews  speak  of 
the  thread-like  hell-bridge,  and  the  Mahommedans 
believe  that  in  the  middle  of  hell  all  souls  must  pass 
ovjr  a  bridge  narrower  than  a  hair,  sharper  than  a 
sword,  and  darker  than  night.»     According  to  the 
Avesta,  the  souls  of  the  old  Parsees,  on  the  third 
night  after  death,  had  to  cross  the  '  high  Hara  '—a 
mountain  which  surrounds  the   earth   and   reaches 
right  to  heaven— in  order  to  arrive  at  the  Tsjinvat- 
bridge   which   is   guarded   by   two   dogs.      In   the 
Pehlevi  writings,  this  bridge  is  said  to  widen  out  to 
nearly  a  paiasang  when  the  souls  of  the  pious  pass 
over  it,  but  it  narrows  in  before  the  ungodly  until 
they  topple  down  into  hell,  which  lies  right  under.^ 

An  analogous  conception  is  found  (compare 
Sophus  Bugge,  ojt?.  ciqin  the  old  folk-song  'Drau- 
mekvasdi,'  as  to  the  Gjallar  bridge  on  the  way  to 
the  land  of  the  dead.  It  hangs  high  in  air  so 
that  one  grows  dizzy  upon  it  ('Gjallarbrui,  hon 
henge  saa  hogt  i  vinde '),  and  in  some  variants  of  the 
song  it  is  expressly  stated  to  be  narrow,  whilst  in 
others  it  is  said  to  be  '  both  steep  and  broad.'     Li 

'See  Sophus  Bugge,  Mythologiske  Oplysninger  til  Dranme. 
^^tT.^  7^  TMrt/Z/or  Videnshab  og  Literatur,  1854-55. 
p.  108^111;  Gnmni.  Mythohgie,  p.  794;  Liebrecht,  Gerva^ius  OHa 
Imi^ertaha,  p.  90.  Compare  also  H.  HUbschmann.  Die  parsuch^ 
Lehrevom  Jenseits  und  jUngsten  Gerichf,  in  Jahrbucher  filr  pro. 
feHfnnhsehc  Thcologir,  v.  (Leipzig,  1879),  p.  '242. 

''  Compare  II.  HUbschmann,  op.  cit.,  pp.  210,  218,  220,  222. 
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the  Eddas  we  are  told  that  Hermod,  on  the  way  to 
Hel,  rode  over  the  Gjallar-bridge,  which  was  roofed 
with  shining  gold,  and  which  thundered  under  his 
horse's  hoofs  not  less  than  if  five  squadrons  of  dead 
men  (that  is  to  say  250)  had  been  passing  over  it. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  belief  of  the  Green- 
landers  in  a  narrow  bridge  or  pass  must  be  coloured 
by  these  European,  or  partly  Oriental,  conceptions, 
imparted  to  th^'m  by  the  ancient  Scandinavians.  At 
the  same  time  there  may  also  be  something  more 
original  at  the  root  of  it.  Thus  we  find  among  tlie 
Indians  the  notion  of  a  snake- bridge,  or  a  tree  trunk 
swinging  in  the  air,  which  leads  over  the  river  of  the 
dead  to  the  city  of  the  dead.* 

The  notion  of  the  huge  dog  who  guards  tlie 
entrance  to  the  woman's  house  reminds  us  strongly 
of  Hel's  terrible  dog  Garm,  with  the  bloody  breast, 
who  barks  before  the  Gnipa-cave.  For  the  rest,  this 
notion  of  the  dog  in  the  other  world  is  a  common  one. 
Among  the  Hindoos,  two  dogs  watch  the  path  to  the 
abode  of  Jama,'^  and  among  the  old  Parsees,  two  dogs 
guard   the    Tsjinvai    bridge   (see   last   page).     The 

'  Tylor,  Primitive  Culture,  ii.  50.  Compare,  too,  the  Indians' 
concoption  of  a  mountain  ridge  as  sharp  as  the  sharpest  knife  (see 
p.  239).  It  is  of  course  possible  that  the  Indians  may  havo  got 
this  idea  from  the  Eskimos,  or  more  probably,  perhaps,  from  the 
Europeans  after  the  discovery  of  America. 

^  Sophus  Bugge,  oj).  cit.,  p.  114. 
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hidians  gtatbii  a  huge  and  furious  dog  at  the  other 
end  of  the  above-mentioned  snake  bridge.* 

In  European  folk  tales,  and  especially  in  those  of 
Scandinavia,  we  often  mf^et  with  an  old  woman  who 
bears  rule  over  animals.    She  likes  to  be  caUed 
'Mother;  U  fon4  of  being  scratched  or  washed,  and 
is  glad  to  get  hold  of  a  pair  of  shoes,  a  piece  of 
tobacco,  or  the  like.    If  the  Ash-Lad  meets  her  and 
does  her  any  mdt  service,  she  requites  him  with  a 
'  motherly  turn,'  making  her  animals  help  him  or 
giving  him  gift*.    But  besides  this  common  theme 
which  reappear*  in  a  majority  of  our  folk-tales,  we 
can  also  point  to  a  particular  story  which  is  founded 
on  similar  conception*.    The  Ash-Lad  comes  to  the 
ogress  with  a  whole  company  of  animals,  the  stoat, 
the  tree-bear  (the  squirrel),  the  hare,  the  fox,  the 
wolf  and  the  bear,  tf>  try  to  rescue  his  sister  whom 
she  has  carried  oC    While  he  is  eating,  the  ogress 
cries 'Scratch  me!  scratch  me!'     ^You  must  wait 
till  I've  fini«lie<V  »ay*  the  boy ;  but  his  sister  warns 
liim  that  if  he  does  not  do  it  at  once  the  ogress  will 
tear  him  to  pieces.    Then   he   makes  the  animals 
scratch  her,  one  after  the  other ;  but  none  of  them 
content  her  until  it  comes  to  the  turn  of  the  bear, 
who  claws  her  till  her   itch    departs.     In  several 
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variants,  three  brothers  make  the  attempt  one  after 
the  other,  and  she  kills  the  first  two  of  them.^     Even 
at  first  sight  this  Scandinavian  group  of  stories  seems 
suspiciously  like  the  Greenland  legends,  the  scratch- 
ing and  washing  especially  reminding  us  strongly  of 
the   hair-combing;   but    when   we    also    fi?'d    that 
Arnarkuagssak  is  unknown  to  the  Alaskan  Eskimos, 
the  connection  seems  to  be  clear.     According  to  one 
Greenland  legend  she  was  the  daughter  of  a  power- 
ful angekok  who,  being  overtaken  by  a  storm,  threw 
her  out  of  the   woman-boat   to  save   himself.     She 
clung  on  to  the  gunwale,  whereupon  he,  one  by  one, 
cut  off  her  fingers  and  her  hands.     These  were  trans- 
formed into  seals  and  whales,  over  which  she  ob- 
tained dominion  ;  and  when  she  bank  to  the  bottom, 
she  took  up  her  abode  there  for  good.     Among  the 
Eskimos  of  Baffin's  Land  the  same  legend  is  told  of  a 
woman  named  Sedm,  who  has,  however,  become  a 
different    being,   from    Arnarkuagssak.     The    latter 
seems  to  be  unknown  on  the  Mackenzie  river.    'If 
it  should  appear,'  says  Dr.  Rink,  '  that  the  Green- 
land myth  is  not  known  in  Alaska  either,  we  must 
conclude  that  it  was  invented  during  the  course  of 

1  CommunicatBd  by  Moltke  Moe,  from  his  unpiiblished  collection 
of  folk-tales.  See  also  a  tale  reported  from  Flatdal  in  Fedrahemev, 
1877  No  18;  a  Hardanger  tale  (watered  down)  in  Haukenicss 
Natir,FolMivog  Folhetro  i  Hardanger,  ii.,  233.  Danish  variant 
in  Kl.  Berntsen.  Folke-^ventyr,  I.  (Odense,  1873)  p.  Ub;  Lt. 
Kristeasen,  Jijaka  Folkeminder,  v.  271. 
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the  emicrration  to  Greenland."  It  seems  more 
natural,  however,  to  conjecture,  as  I  have  done 
above,  that  it  descends  from  the  old  Scandinavians 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  probable  that  this 
Greenland  divinity  was  originally  a  character  in  old 
Norwegian  folklore,  and  that  the  description  of  the 
journey  to  her  abode  is  descended  from,  or  at  least 
coloured  by,  European  myths  and  legends,  imported 
by  the  old  Scandinavian  settlers;  but  more  original 
Eskimo  elements  may  also  be  mixed  up  in  it,  halving 
their  origin  in  the  west,  and  resembling  the  myths 
of  the  Indians. 

The   souls   who   go  to  the  over-world   have    to 
pass  the  abode  of  a  strange  woman  who  dwells  at 
tlie   top  of   a    high  mountain.     She  is  called  Erd- 
kversissok  {i.e.  the  disemboweller),  and  her  properties, 
are  a  trough  and  a  bloody  knife.     She  beats  upon  a 
drum,  dances  with  her  own  shadow,  and  says  nothing 
but '  My  buttocks,  &c.,'  or  else  sings  '  Ya,  ha,  ha,  ha  V 
When  she  turns  her  back  she  displays  huge  hind- 
quarters, from  which  dangles  a  lean  sea-scorpion ; 
and  when  she  turns  sideways  her  mouth  is  twisted 
utterly  askew,  so  that  her  face  becomes  horizontally 
oblong.     When  she  bends  forwards  she  can  lick  her 

'  Rink,   Meddeleher  om  Grnnland,   part    11,   p.    17.     Compare 
Boas,  Petermann^s   Mittheilungen,  1887,  p.  303;    Rink    and    Boas 
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own  liindquarters,  and  when  she  bends  sideways  she 
can  strike  her  cheek,  with  a  loud  smack,  against  her 
thigh.  If  you  can  look  at  her  without  laughing  you 
are  in  no  danger ;  but  as  soon  as  anyone  begins  to 
smile  she  throws  away  her  drum,  seizes  him,  hurls 
him  to  the  earth,  takes  her  knife  and  rips  him  up, 
tears  out  his  entrails,  throws  them  into  the  trough, 
and  then  greedily  devours  them.^  In  this  story,  too, 
we  meet  with  more  than  one  trait  of  Scandinavian 
tradition."  Thus  'the  underground  folk'  cannot 
endure  laughter;  the  human  being  who  wounds 
them  by  laughing  at  them  must  pay  dear  for  his 
thouo^htlessness.  And  in  two  names  for  the  Jotun- 
woman  which  are  preserved  in  Snorro's  Edda,'^ 
Bakrauf  and  Rijingafla  ('  the  wonian  with  the  cleft 
or  torn  hindquarters  ')  we  find  exactly  the  same  idea 
which  is  represented  in  the  ogress  of  the  Greenland 

legend. 

On  the  same  journey  the  souls  also  pass  the 
dwelling  of  the  Moon  Spirit.  The  way  they  have  to 
go  is  described  as  very  narrow,  and  on  sinks  in  it 
up  to  the  shoulders.''      This  reminds  u?  :>f    I: o  hogs 

'  Note  by  Glahn  in  Crantz's  Historie  von  Gronland,  Copenliagen, 
1771,  p.  348.  Rink,  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  p.  440 ; 
Danish  edit.  pp.  87,  166,  suppl.  p.  44. 

*  Connnunicated  by  Moltke  Moe. 

*  i.  j51,  553. 

*  ,.inl,  Talea  and  Traditions  of  the  Eshimo,  p.  440  ;  Danish  edit, 

V.  87. 
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which  are  said  in  our  '  Draumekvaidi '  to  lie  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gjaliar-bridge,  and  into  which 
the  wicked  sink.^ 


Hog'e  80  den  Gjallarbrui, 
iio  tisst  'punde  skyj  hanjre  : 
men  eg  tofcte  tyngre   dei   Ga- 

glemyranii, — 
w  iisere  den,  del  ska  gange  ! '' 


High  is  the  Gjaliar-bridge  ;  it 
hangs, 

Close  to  the  clouds,  in  air  ; 
But  worso  I  deem  the  Gagle- 

moss — 
Gotl  help  who  treadeth  there  ! 

In  Denmark,  too,  popular  legend  speaks  of  these 
liell-bogs  or  hell-mosses.  Thus  it  seems  that  here 
again  we  can  trace  the  influence  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavians,  to  whom  the  conception  of  such  peni- 
tential swamps  in  the  under-world  no  doubt  came 
from  the  ecclesiastical  vision-fictions  of  the  middle 
ages. 

When  kaiak-men  are  at  sea,  they  believe  them- 
selves to  be  surrounded  by  the  so-called  ignersmit 
(the  plural  of  ignerssuak,  which  means  '  great  fire  '), 
These  are  for  the  most  part  good  spirits,  inclined  to 
help  men.  The  entrance  to  their  dwellings  is  on  the 
sen,  shore.  '  The  first  earth  which  came  into  exist- 
ence had  neither  seas  nor  mountains,  but  was  quite 
smooth.  When  the  One  above  was  displeased  with  the 
people  upon  it,  he  destroyed  the  world.  It  burst 
open,  and  the  people  fell  down  into  the  rifts  and 

*  Compare  Sophus  Buff^e,  o^a  cit.,  p.  113. 
''  Noted  by  Moltke  Moe. 
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became  ignerssuit,  and  the  warer  poured  over  every- 
thirifT.  When  the  earth  reappeared,  it  was  entirely 
covered  by  a  glacier.  Little  by  little  this  decreased, 
and  two  human  beings  fill  down  from  heaven,  by 
whom  the  earth  was  peopled.  One  can  see  every 
year  that  the  glacier  is  shrinkin;:^.  In  many  places 
signs  may  yet  be  seen  of  the  time  when  the  sea  rose 
over  the  mountains.'  * 

In  this  myth  we  can  trace  influences  from  no 
fewer  than  four  different  quarters.  The  conception 
of  the  ignerssuit,  who  resemble  men  and  live  under 
the  earth,  suggests  the  Indian  legend  that  men  for- 
merly lived  under  the  earth,  l)ut  began  one  day  to 
climb  to  the  surface  by  means  of  a  vine  which  grew 
up  through  a  fissure  or  chasm  in  a  mountain.  Wlien  a 
fat  old  woman  (or  man)  tried  to  clamber  up,  the  vine 
broke  off,  and  the  rest  had  to  remain  below,  while 
those  who  had  reached  the  top  peopled  the  earth/ 

The  two  beings  who  fall  down  from  heaven 
appear  to  belong  to  the  cosmogony  of  the  Finnisli- 

'  Holm,  Meddelelser  om  Orimland,  part  10,  p.  144. 

«  Compare  K.  Knortz,  Au8  dcm  Wigwatii. p.  180.  TI.  do  (1inrrnc(\ 
(Mehisitie,  i.2'25)  mentions  (quoting  from  MalthiiMis,  Hidatm  Grnmimn. 
1878,  Intr.  p.  xvii.)  tliat  the  forefathers  of  the  MinnetariH'H.  ii 
tribe' bolonging  to  the  Missouri  repfion,  lived  at  the  bottom  of  a  great 
lake,  and  climbed  np  to  the  surface  of  the  eartli  by  lielp  of  a  bis,'  trpp, 
which  ultimatel  /  broke,  so  that  many  of  tliem  had  to  remain  below. 
(From  an  unpublished  manuscript  by  Moltke  Moe.)  This  leRcnd  pre 
senls  an  even  closer  analogy  to  that  of  the  ignerssuit,  who  dweU  uiuIh' 
the  sea. 
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Ugrian  races,  or  to  be  borrowed  from  the  same 
source.  Among  the  Vogulians,  the  two  first  people 
descended  from  heaven  in  a  cradle  of  silver  wire. 
The  idea  t;hat  heaven  is  the  birthplace  of  humanity 
is  also  found  in  the  myths  of  other  Finnish-Ugrian 
tribes  in  Asia  and  Europe.^ 

Similar  ideas  have  also  reached  the  Indians  (per- 
haps through  the  Eskimos?)  Thus  tl  Huions 
believe  that  the  first  human  beings  came  from 
heaven.2  The  idea  that  the  earth  was  originally  flat 
and  then  split  up  also  reminds  us  of  th^  Finnish- 
Ugrian  cosmogony,  according    to  which  the  earth, 

'  See  J.  Krohn,  Fin^hi  LUteratur-Historie,  Ist  Part,   Kalevala, 
(18'J1),  p.  165.     MoUke  Moe  has  directed  my  attention  to  this  simi- 
larity,  and  has  lent  mo  the   MS.  of  an  as  yet  unpublished  essay  on 
legends  of  this  class.     As  a  rule,  the  connection  betweon  earth  and 
heaven  is  otrocted  by  a  great  tree,  by  whicli  people  climb  Tip  and  down. 
Tiie  myth  of  such  heaven-trees  is  to  be  found  in  almost  every  (juarter 
of  the  world.      We  find  it  in  Scandinavia  (Ygdrasil)  no  loss  than  in 
I'dlynesia,  Celebes,  Borneo,  New  Zealand,  &c.     Among  the  Vogulians, 
the  son  of  the  first  two  human  beings  (see  above)  transforms  himself 
into  a  squirrel,  climbs  up  a  tree  to  heaven,  and  afterwards  climbs  down 
HKain.     (Compare  A.  Lang,  Myth,  liUiial  and  licligion  (18H7).  i.  182, 
note  2.)     Among  the  Indians  the  first  man  climbs  into  a  tree,  in  cha  ,e 
of  a  squirrel,   and   so  reaches  heaven,  whence  he  returns  with  the 
elements  of  civilisation,  or,  according  to  soine,  in  order  to  take  his 
Rister  up  with  him  again.     (Compare  Tylor,  Early  History  of  Man- 
kind C-^nd  ed.),  p.  it4(>.)      The  gipsies  on  tlio  borders  of  Transylvania 
have  6  ;.  ,,/end  of  a  great  tree  from  which  flesh  fell  down  to  earth,  and 
from  wliose   leaves  human  beings  sprang  forth   (H.  von   Wlislocki, 
Miiirhrn  iind  Sayen  drr  tranKni/r,iiiii,ckrn  /iyrutnr.  No.  1.)     There 
IH  probably  some  comiection  between  tiiese  mytlis  and  the  (Jrecnland 
leKeud;  it  is  quite  natural  thit  in  the  l-lskimo  version  the  tree  should 
liavc  disappeared. 

■  Compare  A.  Lang,  Myth,  liitunl,  and  Heligion,  i.  IHl. 
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when  first  created,  formed  a  quite  smooth  and  level 
crust  over  the  water,  but  was  afterwards  made  to 
billow  by  an  internal  convulsion,  and  stilFened  in  its 
billowy  form,  whence  the  origin  of  mountains  and 
valleys.^ 

We  may  distinguish  a  third  element  in  the  people 
who  originally  dwelt  upon  this  flat  earth,  in  its  dis- 
pleasuie  with  whom  the  Power  above  caused  the 
earth  to  split  and  the  water  to  rush  forth.  It  seems 
scarcely  doubtful  that  this  conception  is  due  to  a 
direct  intermixture  of  the  Christian  or  Jewish  legend 
of  the  Deluge,  which  might,  of  course,  have  passed 
from  the  west  coast  up  along  the  east  coast.  Possibly, 
however,  the  notion  of  the  flood  may  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  touches  from  a  very  widespread  legend 
in  Europe,  and  especially  in  Scandinavia,  as  to  how 
the  subterranean  or  invisible  people  [huldvc-folk] 
came  into  existence.  The  Lord  one  day  paid  a  visit 
to  Eve  fi8  she  was  busy  washing  her  children.  All 
those  who  were  not  yet  washed  she  hurriedly  hid  in 
cellars  and  corners  and  under  big  vessels,  and  pie- 
sented  the  otheis  to  the  visitor.  The  Lord  aslied  il 
these  were  all,  and  she  answered  '  Yes  '  ;  whereui)oii 
lie  replied,  '  Tlien  those  which  are  "  dulde  "  (hiddeiii 
shall  remain  "Imldc"   (concealed,    invisible).'     And 


J  Coniparo  .1.  Krohn,  op,  cit.,  pp.  108-178. 
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from  tliem  the  haldre-j'olk  are  sprung.'  Be  lliis  as  it 
may,  the  igiierssuit  cannot  but  remhid  us  of  the  sub- 
terranean people  in  our  Scandinavian  folk-lore. 

Finally  we  have  as  a  fourth  element  the  glacier, 
which  must  belong  exclusively  to  Greenland  itself.- 

Aniong  other  supernatural  beings  may  be  men- 
tioned the  different  sorts  of  inland-folk  who  live  in 
the  interior  of  the  country  or  upon  the  ice-fields. 
Some  of  these  are  called  tornit  {the  plural  of  tiinek) 
or  inomtsit,  or,  upon  the  east  coast,  thnerdt.  They 
are  of  human  aspect,  but  of  huge  stature.  Some  say 
tliey  are  4  metres  (13  feet)  in  height,  and  others  that 
they  are  as  tall  as  a  woniaii<^o?ttr-4*Uan^r^JJt^iKi^  to 
«ay  at  least  10  metres  (moret^ian  82  feet).  Their 
sculs  aloue  are  as  big  as  ordinary  people.  Tliey 
live  by  hunting  both  land  and  sea  animals.  They 
can  lun  exceedingly  fast.  On  the  sea  they  do  not 
use  kaiaks,  but  wit  in   the  water  '  with  the  fo<r  for 

'  Conimunicnted  by  Moltke  Moe.  Others  relate  that  it  was  the 
iikI.v  children  whom  Eve  concealed,  or  that  she  was  aHhaiiied  of  havin« 
Hdiiiaii.v.  (8eo  Yiiyc,  Norake  Folkrn(i(/n,  'iiid  ed.  p.  xxv.;  Siiej^'aard, 
I'm  Fjddhij<i<h'rni,\^.\02\  Z^o/rw,  lH(i2  (HI.)  No.  17;  Stoniker  and 
riiKlcKtedt,  Folhrsngnfru  Lktcroif  Maiuhih  Ami,\,.  .'51  ;  Finn  MaKnii- 
m\,  luhluhcren,  iii.  p.  ;)2i> ;  Grimm,  DnitHvhc  MythoJogie,  4th  od. 
iii.  H)it,  kv.)  Till'  legend  iH  originally  Jewish,  and  may  ho  traced  to 
the  IJahbis;  Hce,  for  example,  l.iebrecht  on  QcrvaHiun  Tilbcrivmia 
Oliii  htiiiifialia,  p.  70. 

-  I'anl  Kgedo  f^ivcH  a  Honiewhat  different  account  of  the  ipnorsHnit  h 
(all  from  human  cHtate.  They  '  formerly  dwelt  upon  earth,  nntil  (ho 
lime  of  the  ^reat  Hood,  which  cauBod  the  earth  to  capsize,  ho  that 
whai  had  formerly  been  uppermost  was  now  below.'— C'oH<tHMrt/io« 
I'J  licliitivitcnic,  p,  l)ti. 
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their  kaiak.' '  Tliev  can  catch  seals  from  the  land 
(in  great  traps),  and  they  can  carry  two  huge 
saddlebacks  or  bladder-noses  inland  with  them  in  a 
sealskin  bag  upon  their  shoulders.  As  a.  rule  they 
stand  on  a  hostile  footing  towards  men,  but  they 
are  also  open  to  friendly  intercourse,  and  will  some- 
times even  exchanjre  wives  with  them. 

Another  class  of  inland  folk  are  the  igaJigdUt 
(the  plural  of  igalilik\  who  go  about  with  a  whde 
kitchen  on  their  backs.  The  pot  alone  is  so  hu^e 
that  they  can  boil  an  entire  seal  in  it ;  and  it  boils 
even  as  *hey  carry  it  about.  A  third  class  are  the 
erkigdlit  (the  plural  of  erkilek),  who,  according  to 
some,  are  like  men  a])ove  and  dogs  below,  1)iit 
according  to  others  have  dogs'  heads  or  dogs'  noses. 
They  are  expert  archers,  and  carry  their  arrows 
in  (juivers  on  their  backs.'-  They  are  hostile  to 
men.  I  may  also  mention  the  is.serhit  (the  ])luiiil 
of  isserak),  who  '  blink  lengthwise  ' — whieh  probably 
means  that  their  eye-holes  are  perpendicular  instead 
of  horizontal. 

As  Eink  has  shown,  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt  that  these  inland  folk,  who    nil   phiy  a  j)ro. 


s 


. 


'  This  HUKKf  sis  oiir  Xorwpj<iftn  '  drang  '  which  sailK  in  ii  liiilt  Imat 
(i.e.  a  boat  split  in  two  lonKitudinall.vi ;  and  it  flocw  not  wvm  impos- 
Ktble  that  v,e  may  hcie  trace  the  intliicnce  of  the  old  Scandnmvian 
hettlirs. 

'  Taul  Egede  ;  L/lerreliiingcr  om  Grbvland,  p.  172. 
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niineiit  part  in  the  Eskimo  legends,  were  originally 
different  races  of  Indians  with  whom  the  forefathers 
of  the  Greenlanders,  while  they  still  dwelt  on  the 
north  coast  of  America,  had  dealings,  sometimes  ami- 
cable, but  generally  hostile.  They  brought  with  them 
to  Greenland  stories  of  these  adventures,  and  thc^'- 
8till  laid  the  scene  in  the  interior  of  the  country, 
where  the  Indians  in  process  of  time  became  en- 
lirely  mythical  beings.  The  word  tiuiek  seems 
simply  to  mean  Indian,  and  is  so  used  to  this  day 
by  the  Eskimos  of  Labrador.  By  the  Eskimo 
tribes  on  the  west  coast  of  Hudson's  Bay  and 
further  west  the  word  erkigdlit  is  applied  to  the 
hidians  of  the  interior.  The  description  of  the 
tornit  as  large  and  swift  applies  well  to  the  Indians, 
Avlio  are  taller  than  the  Eskimos,  and  have  the 
upper  hand  of  them  by  land.  The  fact  that  the 
erkigdlit  are  clever  with  the  bow  and  carry  their 
arrows  in  quivers — a  custom  not  in  use  among 
the  Greenlanders — also  suggests  the  Indians.  So, 
too,  do  the  dogs'  legs  or  dogs'  faces  attributed  to 
thtni,  these  having  no  doubt  arisen  from  the  Lidians' 
own  behef  that  they  are  descended  from  a  dog  (see 
1».  271).'    The  isserkat, '  those  who  blink  lengthw'se,' 


an 


'   I. ('KPiidR  of  dog-men  being  widely  spread  over  the  world  (they 
loiind,  lor  infttaiu'e,  hiikui^'  llic  Ciieeks),  it  is  poHsible  tlmi  the 


J  sMiiioa  mii.v  huve  receixed  tlu-in  IVoni  m)iii(M)tlier(|uarter,  and  applied 
tluiii  to  the  Indiana,  who,  they  knew,  claimed  descent  from  a  dog. 
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may  originally  have  been  Indian  races  willi  remark- 
ably oblique  or  otherwise  pecuHar  eyes  ;  such  tribes 
are  described  bv  travellers.  Here,  then,  we  have 
supernatural  or  mythical  beings  who  may  be  as- 
sumed to  be  of  historical  origin.  The  legends  of 
wars  with  them  have  also,  no  doubt,  a  certain  his- 
torical foundation.  In  the  same  way,  probaljly, 
did  the  classical  peoples  come  in  contact  with  the 
mythical  races  of  their  legends.^ 

The  kivitut  (the  plural  of  kivitok)  are  beings  of  a 
peculiar  nature.  They  have  at  one  time  been  ordi- 
nary men,  who  for  some  reason  or  other,  often  quite 
insignificant,  have  fallen  out  with  their  famiUes  or 
their  companions,  or  have  felt  aggrieved  by  them, 
and  have  therefore  turned  their  backs  upon  their 
fellows  and  fled  to  the  mountains  or  into  the  interior. 
Here  they  henceforth  live  alone,  feeding  upon  animals 
which  they  kill  without  ordinary  weapons,  simply 
by  throwing  stones  at  them,  an  art  in  which  tlu-y 
become  very  skilful.  While  the  kivitok  has  only 
])een  a  short  time  away,  it  is  still  open  to  him  to 
retui-n  to  his  fellows  ;  but  if  he  does  not  within  a 
certain  number  of  days  obey  the  voice  of  his  home- 
ward longing,  he  loses  the  power  of  resuming  liis 
place  among  men.     Some  hold  that  a  year  is  llu' 

'  Compare  Tobler  :  '  Uolier  saKt-nhat'te  Vollier  dcp  Altcrtnins,'  Ac. 
in  Zcitschri/t  dcr  Volhcrpsycholofjit,  vol.  xviii.  (188H),  p.  2'.i5. 
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allotted  period.  He  now  acquires  supernatural 
faculties ;  he  becomes  so  swift  of  foot  that  he  can 
leap  from  one  mountain  peak  to  another,  he  can 
catch  reindeer  without  weapons,  and  whatever  he 
ainis  at  he  hits.  He  groM's  to  a  great  size,  clothes 
liiinself  in  reindeer  skins,  and,  according  to  some, 
his  face  turns  black  and  his  hair  white.  Further- 
more, he  becomes  omniscient  or  clairvoyant ;  he  can 
hear  the  speech  of  men  from  any  distance,  and 
comes  to  understand  the  language  of  the  animals. 
But  he  pays  for  all  this  in  his  inability  to  die,  and 
he  is  always  mournful,  shedding  tears  of  longing 
for  humankind  to  which  he  can  never  return.  He 
can,  however,  when  opportunity  offers,  especially  at 
night,  make  his  way  into  houses  or  store-rooms  to 
pick  up  something  to  eat,  or  perhaps  a  little  tobacco. 
Those  who  have  wronged  him  are  always  in  danger 
of  his  vengeance. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  this  belief  is  that  it 
jji'obably  has  a  certain  foundation  in  fact.  Suicide  is 
almost  unknown  in  Greenland,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  few  old  or  hopelessly  infirm  peojjle,  who,  finding 
lliemselves  at  death's  door,  stmietimes  throw  them- 
selves over  a  precipice  into  the  sea  (compare  p.  170) 
ill  order  to  put  an  end  to  their  suflerings  and  assure 
themselves  burial.  On  the  other  hand,  it  now  and 
tiieu  happens  that  someone  or  other,  wounded,  perr 
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haps,  by  a  single  word  from  one  of  his  kinsfolk, 
runs  away  to  the  mountains,  and  is  lost  for  several 
days  at  least.  I  myself  know  Greenlanders  who  have 
done  this  ;  and  authentic  examples  are  given  of 
people  who  have  lived  for  years  as  kivitoks.  About 
twenty-five  years  ago,  on  the  island  of  Akugdlek  in 
North  Greenland,  a  cave  was  found  which  bore  evi- 
dence of  having  been  a  human  habitation  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  A  well-trodden  path  led  up  to  it, 
and  within  it  was  a  hearth,  a  hole  in  the  ground 
which  had  served  as  a  store-room,  a  soft  bed  of  moss, 
remains  of  dried  fish,  edible  roots,  &c.  A  few  paces 
away,  there  was  found  a  smaller  cave  with  stones  piled 
up  against  its  mouth.  In  this  the  kivitok  had  buried 
himself  when  he  found  death  approaching.  There  he 
lay,  still  in  his  sealskin  jacket ;  he  had  himself,  from 
within,  closed  up  the  entrance  to  the  sepulchre  with 
a  stone.  The  Greenlanders  recognised  him,  and  con- 
cluded that  he  must  have  lived  there  as  a  kivitok  for 
two  or  three  years.  His  reason  for  turning  his  back 
upon  mankind  is  said  to  have  been  that,  as  a  bad 
hunter,  he  was  looked  down  upon  and  slighted  by 
his  kinsfolk  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  his  little  son, 
life  became  so  hard  for  him  that  he  fled.^ 


X 


'  See  Hammer,  Mcddeleher  om  Oronlanfl,  part  8,  p.  '22;  E.  Skrani 
m  Tilsliucren,  Octobei',  188'),  p.  73;').  As  to  kivitut,  see  also  Kink,  Taks 
and  Tradiliona  of  the  Eskimo, 
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As  Uohke  Mm  has  pointed  out  to  me,  there  is  a 
remarkable  resemblance  between  these  kivitut  and 
the  utUegummn,  *0ut-liers'  so  common  in  the  Ice- 
landic popular  legends— -criminals,  that  is  to  say, 
who  liave  fled  to  the  mountains  and  live  in  the  wil- 
derness far  from  mankind.  The  great  part  which 
these  'out-lier**  play  in  the  popular  fantasy,  and  the 
mystic  fear  with  which  they  are  regarded,  has  caused 
them,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  be  in  great  mea- 
sure confoumled  in  common  belief  with  trolls,  huldre- 
folk,  and  otlier  legendary  creatures,  in  whose  super- 
natural fa^ultiei  they  partake.  They  can  see  into 
the  future,  tliey  know  what  is  happening  in  distant 
places,  they  can  conjure  up  mists  and  lead  the  tra- 
veller astray, and  they  possess  superhuman  strength.' 
Like  the  kivitok,  they  seek  the  abodes  of  men  in  order 
to  pick  up  «oinelhing  to  eat ;  they  steal  sheep,  food, 
aiul  >om  the  people  of  the  settlements.     The 

most  (A  >*wtie  feature  of  both  the  Greenland  and 

the  Icek.i«*  iegemU  i»  that  men,  by  being  cut  off  from 
society,  obtain  »iipematural  power.  The  coincidence 
becomes  still  more  striking  when  we  observe  that 
both  in  Greenlatid  and  in  Iceland  these  legends  form 
an  essentml  part   of   living    popular  tradition   and 

'  See  Krmx^iu  idmzhar  pj6?)»ogiir,  ii.  160  304,  translation  by 
Powell  and  U»i(Hkmm0,(mA(m,  1866),  pp.  cxlvi,  and  101-231,  Manrer 
hUindkchf  Volhtmgmt  p.  240;  Carl  Andersen,  hlatidske  Folkesagn 
2iid  e<l.,  p.  !iW^. 
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belief.  Among  other  races  (with  the  partial  excep- 
tion of  Norwegians  of  the  west  coast,  and  especially 
of  Nordland)  similar  ideas  are  scarcely  to  be  found 
at  all.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  almost  inevitable, 
that  the  belief  in  the  kivitok  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Scandinavians,  or  rather  from  the  Icelanders 
in  particular, 

I  have  still  to  mention,  among  the  remarkable 
bein<TS  known  to  the  Greenlanders,  the  igdlokok,  who 
is  like  half  a  human  being,  with  half  a  head,  one  eye, 
one  arm,  and  one  leg.  Precisely  similar  beings  are 
also  to  be  found  among  the  Greeks,  the  Mohamme- 
dans, the  Zulus,  and  the  Indians.^ 

As  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  Greenlanders 
had  no  definite  opinion.  The  earth  and  the  universe 
must  either  have  come  into  existence  of  their  own 
accord,  or  must  have  existed  from  all  time  and  be 
destined  so  to  endure. 

Nor  had  they  any  clear  idea  as  to  the  creation 
of  man,  or  of  the  Eskimo  race  itself.  Some  were  of 
opinion  that  the  first  man  grew  up  out  of  the  ground 
and  mated  with  a  mound  of  earth.  It  brought  forth  a 
girl,  whom  he  took  to  wife.-     This  notion  of  growing 

*  p.  F,:;ede,  Efterretninger  om  Gronland,  p.  172  ;  Tylor,  Frimitive. 
Culture,  i.  891 ;  Tobler,  op.  cit.,  p.  238 ;  Liebrecht  in  The  Academy, 
in.  (1872),  321. 

*  P.  Egetle,  Continuation  af  lidationcrnc,  p.  97 ;  H.  Egede,  Grlin- 

lands  Perlustration,  p.  117. 
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up  from  the  ground  is  cjuite  common,  occurring  in 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland,'  among  other  places.  We 
say :  '  He  who  strikes  the  earth  with  a  stick  beats  his 

mother  ;  he  who  strikes  a  stone  beats  his  father' an 

idea  which  closely  corresponds  with  the  Eskimo  con- 
ception, in  which,  no  doubt,  the  man  should  properly 
be  represented  as  rising  from  a  rock. 

As  to  the  origin  of  us  Europeans,  they  have  a 
legend  which  is  not  altogether  flattering  to  our 
vanity.  An  Eskimo  woman,  with  whom  no  husband 
would  remain  for  any  time,  at  last  took  a  do^  to 
mate,  and  was  brought  to  bed  of  a  mingled  litter  of 
human  children  and  puppies.  The  puppies  she 
placed  on  an  old  shoe-sole  and  pushed  them  out  to 
sea,  saying,  'Be  off  with  you  and  become  hwdlunaW 
[i.e.  Europeans).  Therefore  it  is,  say  the  Eskimos, 
that  the  kavdlunaks  always  live  on  the  sea,  and  that 
their  ships  are  shaped  like  a  Greenland  shoe,  round 
before  and  behind.  The  human  children  she  placed 
upon  willow-leaves  and  despatched  them  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  so  that  they  became  inland-folk  or 
Indians    {erkiligdlit    or    tomit).^     Precisely    similar 
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I ;  II.  Egede,  Grlin- 


'  Compare  Liebrecht,  Zur  VolhxTiunde  p.  332,  and  the  authorities 
there  cited.     See  also  Moltke  Moe  in  Letterstedtske  Tidsakrift,  1879 
pp.  277-281. 

'  H.  Efjede,  Grnnlands  Pcrlustration,  p.  117 ;  P,  Egede,  Con- 
(inmtion  af  Relationerne,  Tp.  47 ;  Rink,  Talc8  and  Trnditiom  of  the 
Eskimo,  p.  471 ;  Mcdddcher  om  Gt-imlund,  purt  10,  pp.  290,  342. 
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legends  are  to  be  found  among  the  Eskimos  of  Baf- 
fmsland,^  and  also  on  the  north  coast  of  Alaska; 
though  there  they  refer  to  the  Indians  alone,  not  to 
the  Europeans.  Analogous  myths  of  descent  from 
dogs  (or  wolves,  or  bears)  occur  among  many  races, 
Aryan  as  well  as  Mongolian  or  American.-  They  lie 
at  the  root  of  the  mythology  of  many  Indian  trilies, 
who  hold  that  the  first  woman  took  a  dog  to  mate, 
and  that  they  themselves  are  descended  from  this 
connection.  It  seems  to  me  evident  that  the  Eskimos 
have  taken  their  legend  from  this  source,  and  that 
they  originally  applied  it  to  the  Indians  alone.  When, 
subsequently,  they  fell  in  with  another  strange  race 
(the  Europeans),  they  extended  it  so  as  to  account 
for  them  also.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  shoe  which 
turns  into  a  ship  occurs  in  the  Baffinsland  versions 
as  well. 

The  Eskimos,  according  to  some  authorities, 
trace  the  origin  of  death  to  a  woman  who  once  said: 
*Let  people  gradually  die,  or  else  there  will  he 
no  room  for  them  in  the  world.'  Others  believe  tliaf 
two  of  the  first  human  beings  quarrelled,  the  one 
saying  'Let  there  be  day  and  night  and  let  men 
die,'   the   other  'Let  there  be  night  alone,  and  let 


>  Rink  and  Boas,  Journal  of  American  Folklore  (1888  ?)  p.  r24. 
«  F.  Liebrecht,  Zur  Volhshunde,  187i),  pp.  11 -2r,  ■  ,T.  C.  Miiller, 
Geachichte  der  americanm-hen  Vrreligionen,  pp.  134,  65. 
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men  live  for  ever  ; '  and  after  a  long  quarrel  the  former 
gained  the  v\;tory.     Others,  again,  hold  that  there 
was  a  race  between  a  snake  and  a  louse  as  to  which 
should    first  reach  mankind ;    if  the  snake  arrived 
first  they  should  live  for  ever,  if  the  louse  arrived 
first  they  must  die.     The  snake  got  a  long  start,  but 
fell  over  a  high  precipice  by  the  way,  and  had  to 
make  a  long  detour,  so  that  the  louse  won  the  race 
and  brought  death  with  it.'     These  myths,  by  their 
very  meaninglessness  and  incoherence,  seem  to  show 
that  they  come  from  elsewhere,  and  are  fragments  of 
older  beliefs  whose  original  point  and    meaning    is 
forgotten.     If  we  look  around  in  the  world,  we  Jhall 
find  remarkable  analogies  among  the  most  distant 
races.     The  second  mytli  (that  of  the  quarrel)  re- 
appears in  the  P'iji  Islands,  where  the  moon  wrangles 
with  a  rat,  maintaining  that  men  ought  to  die  and 
come  to  life  again  as  she  herself  does ;  while  the  rat 
maintains  that  they  ought  rather  to  die  like  rats— 
and  he  gets  the  best  of  it.     Among  the  Indians  it  is 
two  wolf-brothers,  ancestors  of  the  race,  who  quarrel. 
The  younger  says  :  '  When  a  man  dies,  let  him  come 
back  the  following  day  so  that  his  friends  may  re- 
joice.'    'No,'    says  the    elder,    Met   the  dead  never 
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'  P.  Egede,  Co7itinuation  af  Relationerne,  pp.  32,  80  •  Efterret 
>nn,er  om  Gronland,  pp.  127,  106.  H.  Egede.  GronM  Perh... 
trntmn.  p.  117. 
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return.'     Then  the  younger  kills  the  son  of  the  elder, 
and  that  is  the  beginning  of  death. ^ 

We  find  remarkable  analogues  in  South  Africa 
to  the  mvth  of  the  snake  and  the  louse.  On 
the  Gold  Coast,  among  the  Zulus,  and  elsewhere,  it 
is  related  that  the  first  great  Being  sent  an  animal  (a 
chameleon)  to  mankind  with  the  message  that  they 
were  to  live  and  never  die.  But  then  the  Being 
changed  his  mind,  and  sent  after  it  another  animal 
(the  fleet-footed  salamander)  with  the  message  that 
they  were  to  die  ;  and  as  the  latter  arrived  first,  so  it 
■was.  There  are  several  forms  of  this  myth.  Among 
the  Hottentots  it  was  the  moon  who  sent  the  message 
to  mankind :  '  You,  like  me,  shall  die  and  come  to 
life  again.'  But  the  hare  heard  this,  and  ran  ahead 
and  said  :  '  You,  like  me,  shall  die  and  never  come 
to  life  again.' '-'  This  myth,  again,  is  rpmarkal)ly 
similar  to  the  Fiji  legend  quoted  above  ;  and  thus 
we  have  a  bridge  between  the  second  and  third 
Greenland  myth,  which  must  accordingly  be  taken 
to  be  two  variants  of  one  original — an  exceedingly 
ancient  one,  since  it  has  s])read  so  far. 

'  Tylor,  Priniitii'c  Culture,  i.  iir)r};  A.  Lang,  La  Mijiholoriif 
(Piiris,  iHBrt),  i)|).  204,  '2()(i ;  SmithMoniiin  Tnstitnto,  AnniKil  lii'jiort  0/ 
iltr  liumiit  0/  Efhuolo'j!/,  lH7it  80,  p.  ir,.  The  choice  lit'twwinlay 
and  ni<,'ht  in  the  Greenhmd  form  of  tlie  myth  may  poRsibly  hv  Imh- 
rowotl.  diri'ctly  or  iiuUriTtly,  fniiii  llio  l.il.licnl  pomno^'ony. 

''  ChriHia\\vrh\ZcititcliriftJ'iir<i/rik-tiuiiirhrn  Sprarhrn,  \.  1HH7  HH, 
pp.  40  (3-2.  Compare  iilso  Hleek,  Rrinckr  Fiicha  in  A/rikii  (Wtiiuur, 
lH7(n  :  Tilor.  011.  cit..  p.  Haf) :  A.  Lang,  nji.  rif.,  p.  '20». 
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The  Eskimos  trace  to  tlieir  fellow-ooiintrynien  the 
origin  of  almost  everything  in  external  nature.     It 
was    an    old    man   hewing    chips  from  a  tree    that 
brought   into    being    the    fishes   and   other   marine 
animals.     He   rubbed   the    chips    between   his    legs 
('sudore   testiculorum ')   and  threw   them   into   the 
water,    upon    which    they  turned  into  fishes.     The 
Greenland   shark,  however,    is   of   different  origin  : 
'One  day  a  woman  was  washing  her  hair  in  urine. 
A  gust  of  wind  carried  away  tlie  cloth  with  which 
she  was  drying  her  hair,  and  it  Ix-came  a  shark  ; 
wherefore  the  flesl^  of  tliis  fish  still  smells  of  urine.'  i' 
The  heavenly  I)odies  were  once  ordinary  Eskimos, 
living  upon  the  earth,   who,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, have  been  translated  to  the  skies.     The  sun 
was  a  fair  woinan,  and  the  moon  her  brother,  and 
they   lived    in    the    same    house.     IShe    was    visited 
every  night  by  a  man,  but  could  not  tell  who  it  was. 
hi  order  to  find  out,  siie  blackened  her  hands  with 
lamp-soot,  and  rubbed  them  ujwn  iiis  back.     When 
themorningcame,  it  turned  out  to  ])e  ]wv  brother, 
for  his  white    reindeer-skin  was   all  smudged;  and 

'  11.1118  Eirei\c„aronland8  I'crluHlnUio,,,  x>.  Ml  ■  1>.   J.^o,!,.    c,n, 
f.ual„.n  afmaHnnerne,r.p.20,m.     A.  to  wa:.t,i„«  i„ '.rin'«  (Ke.". 

<l".ti.     Wo   .nd  nllusu„.B  to  ,t  oven  i„  tho  Hamxt  writings  n(  th., 
l'"eo«      ThuBit  i«  Bsid  (IVm/./a,/,8.  ];.,  that   corpHc-l.oa.^rB  si.    I 
-'^1.  the.„s,.lv..a  with  urine  '  n.i  of  „.on  or  womc',  bu         „    1 
•"iinials  or  bcisls  of  dniiij,'ht.' 
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hence  come  the  spots  on  the  moon.  Tlie  sun  seized 
a  crooked  knife,  cut  off  one  of  her  breasts,  and 
threw  it  to  liim,  crying :  '  Since  my  whole  body 
tastes  so  good  to  you,  eat  this.'  Then  she  lighted  a 
piece  of  lamp-moss  and  rushed  out ;  the  moon  did 
likewise  and  ran  after  her,  but  his  moss  went  out, 
and  that  is  why  he  looks  like  a  live  cinder.  He 
chased  her  up  into  the  sky,  and  there  they  still  are.' 
The  moon's  dwelling  lies  close  to  the  road  by  which 
souls  have  to  pass  to  the  over- world ;  and  in  it  is  a 
room  for  his  sister  the  sun.  This  myth  seeirs  to 
have  come  to  the  Eskimos  from  the  westward. 
Among  the  North  American  Indians  the  sun  and 
moon  are  ])rother  and  sister,  and  even  so  far  away  as 
among  the  Indians  of  the  Amazon  district  we  find 
the  same  myth,  only  that  there  the  moon  is  a  woman 
who  visits  her  brother  the  sun  in  the  darkness.  He 
discovers  her  criminal  passion  l)y  drawing  his  bbick- 
ened  hand  over  her  face.  (Compare  also  the  myths 
from  Australia  and  the  Himalayas  on  the  following 
page.)  Among  the  Incas  of  Peru,  the  sun  and  moon 
were  at  the  same  time  brother  and  sister  and  man 
and  wife.  (Compare  also  the  Egyptians'  Isis  and 
Osiris.)'     It  is  remarkabk'  that  among  the  Oreen- 

•  P.  Egede,  Continuation  iif  Rclatumcme,  p.  10;  H.  EKeil'-. 
ariinlanda  Perlmtratum,  p.  1'21;  Riuk,  Talea  and  Tradilio-ia  >;f 
tlu!  Enlcimo,  p.  '2«(> ;  Holm,  Mcddrhher  om  Griinland,  part  10,  p.  '208. 

■■•  A.  LiiiiK.  Custom  a„d  Myth,  p.  18'2  ;  Tylor,  Primitive  Cultun. 
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landers  the  sun  is  conceived  as  being  beautiful  in 
front,  but  a  naked  skeleton  behind.^  This  so  strongly 
suggests  onr  beautiful  '  luildre,'  who  are  hollow  when 
seen  from  behind,  that  it  seems  as  though  the  idea 
must  be  a  European  and  especially  a  Scandinavian 
one,  imported  into  Greenland  by  the  old  Norse 
settlers.  According  to  the  East  Greenlanders,  the 
reason  why  the  sun  has  nothing  but  bare  bones  be- 
hind is  that,  when  she  is  at  her  lowest  point,  that  is 
to  say  on  the  shortest  day,  people  cut  her  back  with 
knives  in  order  to  make  her  rise  again.  The  flesh  is 
tlius  cut  away,  and  only  the  bones  remain.'^ 

The  moon  has  not  yet  turned  over  a  new  leaf, 
but  still  pays  frequent  visits  to  the  earth  in  search  of 
amorous  adventures.  Therefore,  it  behoves  women 
to  beware  of  him,  not  to  go  out  alone  in  the  moon- 
li^dit,  not  to  stand  looking  at  his  orb,  and  so  forth. 
This  erotic  proclivity  of  the  moon's  seems  to  be  of 
very  ancient  date.  In  Australia  he  is  a  tom-cat  who, 
on  account  of  an  intrigue  with  the  wife  of  another, 
was  driven  forth  to  v>-ander  for  ever.  Among  the 
Kliasias  of  the  Himalayas,  the  moon  every  month 
conmiitiii  the  unpardonable  sin  of  falling  in  love  with 
iiis  mother-in-law,  who  throws  ashes  in  his  face,  thus 

'  Compare  Rink.  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  FsJnmo,  pp.  237, 
440.  Danish  ed.  suppl.  p.  44.  Liebrecht  in  Germania,  vol.  lb  (1878). 
p.  865. 

Holm,  Mrddflrhrr  oiti  nniiifivnl,  part  10,  p.  142. 
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cnusuv^  the  s\)otH  upon  it.*     According  to  a  Slavonic 

legend,  the  moon  was  the  sun's  husband,  who,  on 

account  of  infidelity  with  the  morning  star,  was  cleft 

in  twain."''     Among  the  old  Greeks  and  Romans  the 

jnoon  was  of  female  sex,  indeed,  but  the  fair  Lura 

was  by  no  means  exempt  from  amatory  tendencies. 

Among  the  Eskimos,  again,  the  moon  is  supposed  to 

be  the  cause  of  cold  weather.     He  produces  snow  by 

whittling  a  walrus  tusk,  and  strewing  the  shavings 

r.pon  the  earth,  or  else  by  blowing  through  a  reed ; 

and  when  he  visits  the  earth,  he  always  comes  driving 

in  a  sledge  over  the  winter  ice.     It  is  quite  natural 

that  such  associations  should  attach   to  the  moon, 

since  it  is  in  the  ascendant  during  the  night  and  in 

winter.     As  a  frigid  and  austere  influence,  too,  he  is 

naturally  enough  regarded  as  a  man ;  while  further 

south,  where  heat  is  more  dreaded  than  cold,  it  is 

the  sun  who  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  sterner  sex. 

Thunder  they  believe  to  be  produced  by  two  old 
women  fighting  for  a  dry  and  stiff  skin,  and  tugging 
each  at  her  end  of  it ;  in  the  heat  of  the  contest  tliey 
upset  their  lamps,  and  thus  cause  the  lightning.  The 
origin  of  fogs  they  trace  to  a  tornarssuk  wlio  drank 

'  This  myth  is  bo  strikingly  like  the  Greenlimd  lef^ond  that  tlirre  ciiii 
Bcarcely  be  a  doubt  of  their  hiiviiiK  Hpnin^  from  tho  siiiiic  soiini'. 
Amo;)«  tho  Klmsins  to  love  your  rnotlier-in-liiw  is  the  direst  sin,  whilo 
HiuoiiK  tiiedret'nliuiderH  it  is  worst  to  love  your  sister. 

'  Tylor,  Priniilive  CuUinr,  i.  854.  See  also  A.  Lang.  Myth. 
Rittinl,  and  Ucliijinii,  i.  i».  I'iH. 
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SO  iiiucli  that  he  burst.'  As  to  the  cause  of  rain,  they 
have  on  the  east  coast  another  legend  in  addition  to 
that  ah-eady  mentioned.  Rain,  according  to  this 
account,  is  produced  by  a  being  named  Asiak,  who 
dwells  in  the  sky.  In  ancient  days,  after  a  long 
drought,  the  angekoks  would  set  out  for  his  abode  to 
beg  for  rain.  When  they  arrived,  they  would  peep 
in,  and  would  usually  see  his  wife  sitting  on  the  edge 
of  the  sleeping-bench,  while  Asiak  himself  would  be 
lying  covered  up  close  to  the  wall.  On  their  implor- 
ing her  aid,  she  would  ultimately  reply  :  '  Last  night 
he  wetted  his  rug  a  little,  as  he  usually  does;' 
whereupon  she  would  take  up  the  piece  of  bear-skin 
oil  which  he  had  been  sitting,  and  would  shake  it, 
thus  causing  it  to  rain  upon  earth.^  The  very  fact 
that  tlie  angekoks  are  represented  as  begging  for 
rain,  which  is  of  no  service  whatever  to  a  people  of 
hunters  and  fishers  like  the  Eskimos,  seems  to  prove 
that  this  myth  must  have  originared  in  otlicr  latitudes, 
where  agriculture  is  practised.  It  is  not  impossil)h% 
as  llohn  conjectures,  that  Asiak  may  be  identical 


11, 


'  P.  Ekc(1c,  Eflcrrctningcr  om  Gronlatid,  pp.  MO,  20(5. 

''  llohn,  Gvo(jrafisk  Tidsakrift  (Copenhagen,  IHitl),  xi.  10.  The 
idea  that  rain  is  due  to  the  overflow  of  a  lake  in  the  ovi-r-world  may 
possibly  be  traceai)le  to  more  smthern  re>,Mons,  where  a<,'riculture  iind 
artificial  irrigation  are  practiHeJ,  and  whore  accordingly  the  tnountaiii 
lakes  have  been  danuned  up.  In  the  Oroenland  myth  tliere  is  also 
ini'iition  of  the  lake  being  closed  by  a  dam.  (Compare  Egede  and 
t  run/..) 
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with  the  rain-gods  of  several  of  the  American  abori- 
ginal races — deities  who  liv.I  on  the  tops  of  hi<rli 
mountains.  The  Mayas  of  Yv'^atan,  it  maj^  be  noted, 
called  their  rain-god  Ci  ^^ut  it  is  also  possible 

that  the  whole  myth  ma)  Jine  fro'^i  further  west. 
Among  primitive  races,  rain  was  very  generally 
traced  to  a  similar  origin.  In  Kamtchatka  we  meet 
with  the  idea  in  its  crudest  form.  When  the  modern 
Greek  peasant  indi(;ateR  rain  by  the  phrase  Karovpaa 
6  6e6<s  he  is  merely  employing  an  image  at  least  as 
old  as  Aristophanes,  who  makes  one  of  his  characters 
in  '  The  Clouds  '  (v.  373)  remark  that  formerly  when 
it  rained  he  used  to  believe  Zeus  8ta  koctkIvov 
ovpelu.  The  same  idea,  more  or  less  disguised,  and 
generally  with  a  touch  of  the  jocose  in  it,  reappears 
in  many  popular  expressions  current  in  Germany, 
Belgium,  Norway,  and  elsewhere.  They  have  all 
their  root  in  a  belief  of  primeval  antiquity,  which 
can  also  be  traced  among  many  other  races— for 
example,  among  the  old  heathen  Arabians,  and  even 
among  the  Jews.^ 

In  their  beliefs  or  superstitions  the  Eskimos  used 
to  be,  and  still  are  on  the  east  coast,  instructed  1)V 
their  priests  or  exorcisers,  the  angekoks  {angakok, 

'  See  Schwartz,  Die  poetischen  Naturanachammgen,  i.  pp.  188, 
259;  ii.  p.  198;  Schmidt,  Dun  Volkslehcn  der  Neugriechen,!.  ^.'61; 
Belgiach,  MiiHcum,  v.  p.  215;  Ign.  Gold/iher,  Der  Mythos  bet  den 
HfbrHern,  p.  88. 
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])lural,  angakut).  These  men  are  the  wisest  and 
ablest  among  them,  but  also,  as  a  rule,  the  craftiest. 
They  assert  that  they  have  the  power  of  conversing 
with  spirits,  journeying  both  to  the  under-world  and 
to  the  sky  and  other  places  unattainable  to  ordinary 
mortals,  conjuring  up  the  tornarssuk  and  other 
supernatural  beings,  obtaining  revelations  from  them, 
and  so  forth.  They  influence  and  work  upon  their 
countrymen  principally  through  their  mystic  exor- 
cisms and  seances,  which  occur  as  a  rule  in  the 
winter,  when  they  are  living  in  houses.  The  lamps 
are  extinguished,  and  skins  are  hung  before  tlie 
windows  so  that  it  is  quite  dark.  The  angekok  him- 
self sits  upon  the  floor.  By  dint  of  making  a  horril)le 
noise  so  that  the  whole  house  shakes,  changing  his 
voice,  bellowing  and  shrieking,  ventriloquising, 
groaning,  moaning,  and  whining,  beating  on  drums, 
bursting  forth  into  diabolical  shrieks  of  laughter,  and 
all  sorts  of  other  tricks,  he  persuades  his  companions 
that  he  is  visited  by  the  various  spirits  he  personates, 
and  that  it  is  they  who  make  the  disturbance. 

In  order  to  become  an  angekok  a  long  apprentice- 
ship is  naturally  required,  frequently  as  much  as  ten 
years.  The  neopliyt<  must  often  and  for  long  periods 
go  into  solitary  retirement,^  and  rub  a  stone  round 

'  This  idea  recurs  in  severnl  parts  of  the  world.     Compare  Christ's 
torty  days'  solitude  in  the  wilderness. 
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upon  another  stone,  following  the  sun,  for  several 
days  on  end,  whereupon  a  spirit  comes  forth  from 
the  mountain.     Then  he  must  die  of  fright,  but  after- 
wards come  to  life  again ;    and  thus  he  gradually 
obtains   the   mastery  of  his   tornat.      He  must  not 
reveal  that  he  is  going  through  this  probation  until 
it   is   completed,   but   then   he   must    make   public 
announcement  of  the  fact.     If  he  is  to  be  a  regular 
tip-top^    angekok,    it   is   highly    desirable   that  he 
should  be  seized  and  dragged  to  the  seashore  by  a 
bear  ;  then  there  comes  a  w^alrus,  buries  its  tusks  in 
his  genital  organs,  drags  him  away  to  the  horizon, 
and  eats  him  up.     Thereupon  his  bones  set  ofThonie- 
w^ards,  and  meet  the  shreds  of  flesh  upon  the  way ; 
they  grow^  together  again,  and  he  is  whole  once  more. 
Now  he  is  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 

The  influence  of  these  angekoks  of  course  de- 
pended upon  their  adroitness  ;  but  they  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  mere  charlatans.  It  is  probable  tluil 
they  themselves  partly  believed  in  their  own  arts, 
and  were  even  convinced  that  they  sometimes  received 
actual  revelations  ;  although  Egede  is  not  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  had  '  any  real  commerce  or  under- 
standing with  the  devil.' 

They  can  also  cure  diseases  by  reciting  charms, 
<dve  a  man  a  new  soul,  and  so  forth.     Among  the 

'  So  in  original  (rnuw.). 
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diseases  which  they  profess  to  ^  cure  are  reckoned 
iiiaijility  to  catch  seals,  in  a  man,  and,  in  a 
woman,  inability  to  bear  children.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  East  Greenland  angekok,  even  to  this 
(lay,  has  to  jottmey  to  the  moon,  from  which  a 
child  is  thrown  down  to  the  woman,  who  becomes 
pregnant  of  it.  After  this  laborious  journey,  the 
angekok  \im  the  right  to  lie  with  the  woman. ^  This 
visit  to  ilui  moon  is,  of  course,  connected  with  the 
aforesaid  erotic  pn>chvities  of  that  luminary.  Among 
the  Indian.*,  Untf  the  moon  seems  to  possess  an  in- 
fluence over  irt'ocreation. 

In  order  that  the  angekok  may  heal  diseases  he 
must  be  well  paid ;  otherwise  his  arts  will  be  of  no 
avail.  It  i»  of  course  not  he  himself  that  receives 
the  gifts,  but  the  tomak,  for  whom  he  merely  acts  as 


agent. 


By  reaj$on  of  their  connection  with  the  super- 
natural world,  the  most  esteemed  angekoks  have  con- 
si'lerable  authority  over  their  countrymen,  who  are 
afraid  of  tlte  evil  results  which  may  follow  any  act  of 
disoljedience.  For  it  is  in  Greenland  as  it  used  to  be 
here,  with  linantM  who  were  really  masters  of  their 
(•raft — tliey  n'cre  not  only  the  servants  of  God,  but 
knew  '  tlic  black  Ijiook '  as  well,  and  had  power  over 
ihfc  devil.     TImj  angekoks,  indeed,  are  for  the  most 

'  fiubUf  MeMetcUcr  orn  Gronland,  part  10,  p.  131. 
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part  well  disposed ;  but  they  may  also  work  evil  hy 
robbing  other  people  of  their  souls  and  giving  them 
to  their  tornarssuk  to  eat,  by  sending  their  tornat  to 
frighten  the  life  out  of  their  enemies,  and  so  forth. 
Thus  we  find  even  among  the  Eskimos  the  beginnings 
of  priestly  rule. 

For   the   most   part,   however,   it   is    people  of 
another   class   who  are  guilty  of  such  misdeeds  as 
killing  others  by  magic,  bewitching  their  weapons, 
and   the   like.      These    are    the    so-called   ilisiisok.% 
who  may  be  either  male  or  female.      These  wizards 
and  witches  are  much  hated.     It  used   to  be  held 
that  most  evils,  especially  death  and  disease,  were 
due  to  them ;  and  if  an  old  woman  was  suspected  of 
being  an  ilisitsok  she  was  remorselessly  killed.     Tliis 
cannot  surprise  us,  when  we  remember  how  our  own 
ancestors,  with  the  priests  at  their  head,  used  to  burn 
their  witches.     While  the  angekoks  commune  with  the 
spirits  in  the  J)resence  of  other  people,  the  ilisitsoks' 
dealings  with  the  supernatural  powers  are  carried  on 
in  the  deepest  secrecy  and  always  to  noxious  ends, 
They  mast   be    instructed   in   secrecy  by  an   older 
ilisitsok  and  must  pay  dear  for  the  teaching.    It  does 
not  seem  to  be  clear  what  supernatural  powers  they 
have  dealings  with;  they  are  doubtless  different  from 

'  Angekoks,  too,  might  be  of  either  sex,  but  women  seem  always 
to  have  been  in  the  minority  among  them. 
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those  known  to  the  angekoks,  and  are  purposely  kept 
secret.  In  their  diaboHcal  arts  they  use  many  dif- 
ferent properties,  as  for  instance  human  bones,  the 
flesh  of  corpses,  skulls,  snal^es,  spiders,  water-beetles, 
and  the  like ;  but  their  most  potent  device  consists  in 
making  tupiklcs.  A  tupilek  is  prepared  in  the  dead- 
liest secrecy  of  various  animals'  bones,  skinsj,  pieces  <;f 
the  anora^^  of  the  man  who  is  to  be  injured  or  por- 
tions of  the  seals  he  has  caught ;  all  this  being 
wrapped  together  and  tied  up  in  a  skin.  Finally,  it 
is  brought  to  life  by  dint  of  singing  charm?  over  it. 
Then  the  ilisitsok  seats  himself  upon  a  i)aTik  of  stones 
close  to  the  mouth  of  a  river.  He  turns  his  anorak 
back  to  front,  draws  his  hood  up  over  his  face,  and 
then  dangles  the  tupilek  between  his  legs.  This 
makes  it  grow,  and  when  it  has  attained  its  proper 
size  it  glides  away  into  the  water  and  disappea  -s.  It 
can  transform  itself  into  all  sorts  of  animals  and 
monsters,  and  is  supposed  to  bring  ruin  and  death 
upon  the  man  against  whom  it  is  despatched  ;  but  if 
it  fails  in  this,  it  turns  against  him  who  sent  it  forth. ^ 
These  tnpileks  remind  us  strongly  of  the  wide- 
spread belief  both  in  Norway  and  Iceland  in  gand  or 
'  niiessengers,'  and  it  seems  scarcely  doubtful  that  the 

'  Holm,  Meddelclser  om  Gronland,  part  10,  p.  185 ;  Rink,  I'alea 
and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  pp.  OB,  lol,  201,  461 ;  N.  Egede, 
'i^redie  Continuation  af  Bclationerne,  j»p.  4a,  48 ;  P.  Egede,  Kfter- 
rctninger  om  Gronland,  p.  18,  &c. 
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Eskimos  have  borrowed  this  conception  from  <.ur 
ancestors  in  Greenland.  The  '  gand '  in  Iceland  is 
also  a  ♦■•  ibulous,  magic  creature,  sent  forth  by  wizards, 
with  t..c  power  of  transforming  itself  into  every  pos- 
sible shape ;  and  if  it  does  not  succeed  in  destroying 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  sent,  it  returns  aiul 
kills  the  sender.  It  can,  however,  in  Greenland,  no 
less  than  in  Iceland  and  Norway,  be  snapped  up  l.y 
other  wizards  or  witches,  and  its  evil  influence  thus 

averted.^ 

Eink  sees  in  these  ilisitsoks  and  their  connection 
with  the  powers  of  evil  a  possible  survival  from  an 
older  or  primaeval  faith  in  Greenland,  which  is  per- 
secuted by  the  priests  of  the  new  faith,  the  angekoks.'- 
Just  so  do  we  find  that  witchcraft  among  us  consisted 
largely  of  remnants  of  the  old  heathenism  and  was, 
therefore,    bitterly    persecuted    by   the    Christians. 
There  seems  to  be  much  in  favour  of  this  ingenious 
conclusion  of  Eink's.     It    appears   to   me   possible, 
however,  that  as  the  tupilek  is  descended  from  the 
ancient    Scandinavians'   belief   in     gand    or    '  mes- 

1  Compare  Carl  Andersen,  Islandslce  Folkesagn  og  Eventyr,2ni 
.i\\i  n877)  pp.  144-149.  It  Ib  interesting  to  compare  these  Icelandic 
ats  S  th  East  Greenland  legend  related  by  Holm  iMeMekkcr 
oToXdand,  part  10,  p.  303),  winch  is  very  sixmlar  m  matter,  though 
o  c!ur  adapted  to  the  cond.tions  of  life  in  Greenland  Analogo. 
tales  are  also  to  be  fomid  in  Norway,  according  to  Moltke  Moe,  .ho 
has  directed  my  attention  to  this  remarkable  snmlanty. 
.  Bink,  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Rslanios,  p.  4'.i. 
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sengers,'  so  the  origin  of  the  whole  witch-lore  may  be 
found  in  the  same  quarter.  There  seem  to  be  sufficient 
points  of  likeness  to  justify  such  a  conjecture.^  It  is 
l)y  no  means  improbable  that  precisely  this  belief  in 
the  power  of  the  Evil  One,  the  contract  with  Satan, 
tlie  Black  Book  and  so  forth —  in  a  word  the  whole 
belief  in  wizardry  which  lay,  and  to  some  extent  still 
lies,  at  the  very  root  of  the  superstitions  of  our  race, 
even  deeper,  one  might  almost  say,  than  the  behef  in 
God— might  have  been  the  first  thing  borrowed  by 
the  Eskimos  in  their  dealings  with  our  forefathers. 
This  rapid  and  easy  w^ay  of  obtaining  supernatural 
power  must  have  been  particularly  attractive  to 
them.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  too, 
witchcraft  does  not  play  anything  like  such  a  pro- 
minent part  among  the  more  western  Eskimos,  if  it 
is  to  be  found  at  all  (?). 

I  have  still  to  speak  of  the  Greenlanders'  belief 
in  amulets.  They  are  used  by  almost  everyone,  and 
consist  of  particular   objects,   generally  portions  of 


jand    or    '  mes-  ■  animals  or  of  human  bein<jfs. 


Charms  are  sunjj  or 

'  One  of  the  characteristics  of  the  ilisitsoks,  as  well  as  of  the  aii<i;t'- 
koks,  is  that  they  breathe  fire.  In  the  mediieval  lofjends,  and  even  in 
more  recent  European  folk-lore,  this  facility  was  attributed  to  the  Devil, 
and  was  often  extended  to  those  who  had  sold  themselves  to  him. 
The  Greenland  fire-breathing  is  probably  connected  with  this  media-val 
superstition.  The  ilisitsoks,  moreover,  when  seen  by  the  angekoks 
during  their  exorcisms,  are  observed  to  be  black  from  the  hands  up 
to  the  elbows— a  trait  which  may  also  rave  its  origin  in  the  popular 
European  conception  of  the  Devil  and  his  host  as  black  in  colour. 
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muttered  over  them,  and  tliey  are  given  by  parents 
to  their  children  while  they  are  still  quite  little ;  or 
young  people  are  instructed  by  their  elders  how  to 
fmd   amulets   for    themselves.      They  are   worn  all 
through  life,  as  a  rule  upon  the  body  or  among  the 
clothes.     The  men,  for   example,  often   have   them 
sewn  into  skin  pouches  made  for  the  purpose,  and 
worn  upon  the  breast,  while  women  often  tie  them 
into  the  topknot  of  their  hair.     Others  are  placed 
in  the  house-roof  or  in  the  tent ;    or  in  the  kaiak 
to  prevent  it  from  capsizing.      One  man  as   a  rule 
will  have    several  amulets.      They  are  supposed  to 
have  power  to  protect   one  against  witchcraft,  and 
against   injury  from   spirits,  to  be  of  assistance  in 
times  of  danger,  and  to  endow  their  possessor  with 
certain  peculiar  faculties.     Some  amulets  can  even 
be  used  to  disguise  their  possessors  in  the  shape  of 
animals,  and  thus  remhid  us  of  the  '  hamliibing '  (the 
putting  on  of  falcon-skins,  swan-skins,  &c.)  in  our  old 
mythology.     If,  for  example,  a  man  has  a  bird  or  a 
fish  for  his  amulet,  he  may  by  calUng  upon  it  trans- 
form himself  into  a  bird  or  a  fish  ;  or  he  may  trans- 
form himself  into  a  tree,  seaweed,  or  the  like,  if  his 
amulet  consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  or  of  seaweed.   The 
belief  in  amulets,  as  we  all  know,  is  spread  over  the 
whole  world,  and  can  be  traced  from  the  most  prinn- 
tive  right  up  to  tlie  most   liighly  developed  races, 
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Among  the  Eskimos  it  no  doubt  dates  from  a  very 
early  stage  of  development,  and  is  the  most  primitive 
of  their  existing  rehgious  conceptions.     The  origin 
of  this  behef  appears  to  me  quite  explicable.    Some- 
times, of  course,  it  may  have  arisen  from  a  mere 
external  accident,  for  example  the  observation  of  a 
series  of  fortunate  events — that  a  man  who    is    in 
possession  of  some  particular  object  has  always  been 
lucky  in  his  fishing,  and  so  forth.     But  as  a  rule  its 
source  lies  deeper.     When,  for  example,  a  man  sees 
that  a  bird,  such  as  the  Mcon,  cleaves  the  air  with  in- 
credible ease  and  has  extraordinary  powers  of  attack 
with  beak  and  claws,  he   is  apt  to  attribute  these 
powers  to  every  part  of  the  animal,  and  especially  to 
the  head,  with  the  soul  inhabiting  it,  lo  the  beak, 
and  to  the  claws.     It  is  not  at  all  unnatural   that 
barren  women,  in  order  to  have  children,  should  take 
pieces  of  a  European's  shoesole  and  hang  them  round 
their  necks.     Seeing  that  Europeans  are  prolific,  they 
think  that    through   these    shoesoles,  on   wliich  our 
strength  has  rested,  some  p.-irt  of  it  will  '  pass  into 
their  garments  and   serve    them   to  the    like    end.'' 
When  a  boy  who  spits  blood,  and  whose  family  is 
consumptive,  is  given  a  seal-blood  plug  as  an  amulet 
the  plug  which  is  used   to  stop  the  flow  of  blood 
IVoin  the  wounds  of  a  captured  seal),  and  when   this 

'  Iliins  Kf;((lc,  Gri'mlaniU  Pcrluatnithn,  p.  11(». 
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is  sewn  into  the  anorak  upon  his  breast,  the  rer.son  is 
surely  clear  enough.     It  is  based  upon  the  same  belief 
msympalhetic  transference  which  piays  so  great  a  part  in 
the  popular  superstitions  of  all  countries.  The  Eskimos 
often  have  for  amulets  poUions  of  their  forefathers' 
clothes  or  other  possessions,  as  a  rule  of  their  grand- 
fathers'.    This  has  no  doubt  its  origin  in  the  belief 
that  the  souls  of  the  dead  can  protect  them,  and  that 
wh^n  they  carry  some  portions  of  the  dead  man's 
possessions  about  with  them,  it  is  easier  to  come  into 
rapport  with  him.     Cases  are  also  recorded  of  the 
carrying  about  of  small  male  and  female  figures  to 
serve  ar  amulets.^     The  transition  from  this  belief  in 
amulets  to  fetish-worship,  or  rather  idol-  and  image- 
worship,  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  very  difficult. 

The  Greenlanders  also  think  they  derive  super- 
natural help  from  their  charms.     These  are  employecl 
in  sickness,  in  danger,  against  enemies,  &c.,  and  have 
about  the  same  influence  as  the  amulets.      Even  less 
than  the  amulets,  however,  have  they  any  connection 
with   sinrits,    and    the    method   of    their   action  is 
unknown— no  one  knows  even  the  meaning  of  the 
words   which    are    spoken.      Tliey    are    simply  old 
formulas  which  have  Ix'en  handed  down  by  means  of 
sale  from  generation  to  generation.      They  have  to 
be  learned  in  secrecy,  and  nuist  hv  paid  for  on  the 

•  Compare  Holm,  MahleMacr  ov,  Crihihivd,  piirt  10.  p.  nn. 
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spot  and  at  a  v^ery  high  rate,  eke  tliey  have  no 
efficacy.  They  are  uttered  slowly  in  a  subdued, 
mystic  tone ;  ^  it  seems  as  though  they  were  con- 
nected to  a  certain  extent  with  witchcraft.  They 
remind  us  forcibly  of  our  old  witch-crones  and  their 
often  meaningless  formulas.  It  seems  to  me  pro- 
bable that  they  must  be  reminiscences  of  old  cus- 
toms, imported  from  outside,  whose  original  significa- 
tion has  been  lost.  According  to  Rink,  charms  may 
also  be  learnt  by  listening  to  the  song  of  birds. ^ 

Besides  these  formulas,  magic  songs  are  also  in 
use.  The  words  of  these,  however,  are  comprehen- 
sible, and  they  may  be  sung  in  the  hearing  of  others. 

According  to  Rijik,  it  is  as  a  rule  the  deceased 
relations  and  ancestors  of  the  person  using  the 
charm,  and  especially  his  grandparents,  whose  help 
is  invoked  in  these  formulas  and  in  the  songs.  From 
Holm's  account,  on  the  other  hand,  we  gather  nothing 
of  this  sort.  It  seems  to  me  not  unreasonable,  how- 
ever, to  suppose  that  they,  and  also  the  amulets, 
have  often  a  certain  connection  with  the  dead,  and 
may  thus  be  the  beginning  of  (or  a  survival  from)  a 
more  developed  ancestor-worship.  When  a  boy  is 
tor  the  first  time  placed  in  a  kaiak,  the  father,  by 

'  ITolm,  UeddrhJser  om  Orrivland,  part.  10.  p.  119. 
'  TnJfs  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  p.  r>l  ;   F>nnish  ed.  snppl. 
p.  194. 
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means  of  magic  songs,  will  invoke  for  him  the  pro- 
tection of  his  deceased  grandparents  and  great-grand- 
parents. 

Offerings  to  the   supernatural  powers    are  very 
infrequent  among  the  Greenlanders.     The  most  com- 
mon form  of  offering  is  made  to  the  inue  of  the  sea, 
the  so-called  hmfjusutarmat  (the  plural  of  kumjmn- 
tfiriak).      They  are  fond   of  foxes'  flesh  and  foxes' 
tails,  which  are,  therefore,  offered  to  them  whenever 
a  fox  is  caught,  that  they  may   make   the  fishiiiL' 
successful      In  travelling,  too,  the  Eskimos  will  make 
offerings  to  certain  headlands,  glaciers,  and  the  like, 
which  they  regard  as  dangerous,  in  order  to  get  past 
them  unharmed.      The  offering  is  as  a  rule  thrown 
overboard  into  the  sea  ;  it  often  consists  of  food,  hut 
may  also   take  the  form  of  beads  or  other  things 
which  they  value. 

Besides  these  religious  ceremonies  the  Green- 
landers  have  others,  especially  certain  rules  of  life  as 
to  fasting,  abstinence,  and  the  like,  which  must  be 
observed,  for  example,  by  women  immediately  before 
or  after  the  birth  of  a  child.  It  would,  lunvevei'. 
lead  us  too  far  to  go  in  detail  into  these  matters. 


From  this  survey  of  the  religious  r-onceptions  of 
the  Greenlanders,  it  will  doubtless  appear  that  tluy 
are  not  ,^o  exempt  from  foreign  influences  as  many 
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have  been  inclined  to  think.  We  can  trace  in  them 
admixtures  from  many  quarters ;  we  have  found 
myths  whose  place  of  origin  is  certainly  as  distant  as 
Central  Asia ;  nay  we  have  even  found  some  which 
unquestionably  bridge  the  distance  between  Green- 
laud,  South  Africa,  and  the  Fiji  Islands.'  The  migra- 
tions of  such  myths  presuppose  immense  periods  of 
time.  What  is  perhaps  most  interesting  for  us, 
however,  is  the  traces  which  we  find  of  our  own 
forefathers'  visits  to  Greenland.  It  is  not  only  a  few 
ruined  buildings  that  bear  witness  to  their  presence  ; 
they  have  also  left  an  unmistakable  imprint  on  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  natives.  I  shall  cite  one  or  two 
more  examples  of  remarkable  resemblances  to  Euro- 
pean, and  especially  Scandinavian,  superstitions, 
which  nuist  in  all  probability  have  arisen  from  inter- 
course with  our  forefathers. 

The  Greenlanders  believe  that  children  born  in 
secresy,  or  murdered  after  birth,  become  dangerous 
spectres  {amjiak).     Among  other  things,  they  are  in 

'  As  regards  the  greater  part  of  these  myths,  the  theory  that  they 
were  invented  independently  in  ditl'erent  parts  of  the  world  seems 
(|iiit('  iiiadniissibk' ;  the  coincidences  are  too  munerous  and  too  cha- 
nictcristlc.  Examples  may  bo  cited,  indeed,  of  llio  same  invcntiim 
liiiving  been  made  independently  by  different  races  remotely  situated 
from  each  other ;  but  they  are  remarkably  rare.  On  the  otlior  hand, 
it  is  sin-prising  how  certain  tools,  cultivated  plants,  and  aits  or  accom- 
plishincnts  have  been  handed  on  from  people  to  people  over  immeiiHe 
tracts  of  the  earlli.  (Compare  I'eschel,  Ahhandlun'jrn  :.ur  Erd-  iiiiJ 
Vollarkundc,  1877,  i.  p.  ili8). 
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the  habit  of  seeking  out  a  dog's  skull,  which  they  use 
as  a  kaiak,  in  order  to  persecute  and  kill  their  kins- 
folk—either  their  mother's  later-horn  children,  or,  it 
may  be,  their  mother's  brothers,  who,  by  reproacliing 
her  for  her  misconduct,  have  led  her  to  conceal  the 
birth.      Sometimes,    too,  they  pursue  people  in  the 
form  of  a  feather,  a  mitten,  &c.^     This  conception  is 
very  like  the  belief  in  what  is  called  utburden,  which 
is  v-ry  widespread  in  Norway.     These  are  children 
who,  being  born  in  concealment  and  killed,  have  not 
received  a  name.     They  cannot  rest,  but,  in  the  form 
of  visible  or  invisible  ghosts,  they  pursue  either  the 
mother  or  people  who  pass  by  the  place  where  they 
have   been   laid.^     The    resemblance    between  this 
Norwegian  conception  and  the  Greenland  supersti- 
tion is  so  great  that  there  is  every  probability  of  its 
having   been   imported   into  Greenland  by  the  old 
Scandinavians.^ 

'  Glalin.  Nye  Savilitxf  of  dcf  IwvgcJicje  vnrsl-e  VidemUheUge 
Sehkoh,  Skrificr,  i.  17^4,  p.  '111.  Kmk,  Tales  and  Tradition,  of  the 
Eshiwo,  pp.  45,  391,  4b9  ;  Kleinschmidt,  Den  grfmlandsle  Or,lho;i, 

■'  See  Moltke  IMre's  Introduction  to  QviRstad  nnd  himilbPip;. 
Lappisle  Evnityr  og  Follrsof,,,,  p.  vii;  Nyrop,  Mi,nhr  Ajlnnnl 
livger  ndcjirw  of  drt  j,hih>hgi.sk-hiiitorin1a'  Savifuvd,  Copenlm-di, 
1«87,  p.  193;  Liebreclit,  /iir  Vollishiiitdc,  p.  319. 

»  I  must  not  omit  to  note,  however,  that  similar  conceptions  nro  to 
be  found  in  diflerent  parts  of  tho  worhl.  In  Taliiti.  Oromatus,  the 
mightiest  of  Bpivils,  iB  said  to  have  come  into  existence  n>  t\m^v^>, 
nnd  amouKthe  Polynesians  generally  the  souls  of  children  are  reRnrdnl 
aB   being    especialiv   dangerous.      (Compare   F.   Liebrecht,   ni    ]  hr 
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Passing  on  to  their  fairy  tales,  we  find  many  whicli 
resemble  Norwegian  and  other  European  legends. 
For  example  we  have  in  Norway  an  as  yet  unpub- 
lished tale^  of  three  sisters  who  were  bent  upon 
getting  married.  The  one  said,  'I  am  minded  to 
marry  even  if  I  got  only  a  fox  for  a  husband ;  *  the 
second  said  she  would  marry  if  she  got  only  a  goat, 
and  the  third  if  she  got  only  a  squirrel.  Thereupon 
there  came  a  fox,  a  goat,  and  a  squirrel,  and  took 
each  his  wife.  Their  father  afterwards  paid  a  visit 
10  each  of  his  sons-in-law.  When  he  came  to  the 
squirrel's  house,  the  squirrel  bade  his  wife  hang  a 
pot  over  the  fire,  and  then  all  three  went  out  and 
came  to  a  river,  into  which  the  s(|uirrel  dived  and 
brought  up  a  trout.  When  the  man  reached  home 
lie  bade  his  wife  put  a  pot  on  the  fire  and  go  out 
with  him.     On  reaching  a  river,  the  man  tried  to 

Ai-ademy,  iii.  1872,  p,  321.)  One  of  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  the 
(ireeulanders  may  have  borrowed  their  angiak  from  the  Scandinavians 
is  that,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  other  Eskimo  tribes  have  no  such 
belief— at  least  it  cannot  be  common  among  them.  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  angiak  even  among  the  legends  collected  by  Holm  on 
the  east  coast.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  several  apparently  more 
piiiuitive  myths  of  ordinary  children  who  are  turned  into  monsterb. 
iCdiiipare  Meddeleher  om  Grimland,  part  10,  p.  287  ;  Kink,  Taks  and 
Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  p.  258 ;  Danish  ed.  suppl.  p.  125.)  One  of 
tliese,  who  on  the  east  coast  is  the  child  of  the  moon  by  a  human  mother 
iMeddclelser  om  Grimland,  part  10,  p.  281),  has  on  the  west  coast 
Lecouie  an  angiak.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  late  recasting  of  the  legend 
a  theory  which  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  variants  occur  on  thu 
west  I'oast  in  which  tlie  nngiiik  is  an  ordinary  child, 
'  (  uuununicatod  by  Mollke  Moe. 
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dive  as  he  had  seen  the  squirrel  do,  but  was  drowned. 
In  Greenland  we  find  this  story  split  into  two.     In 
the  one  it  is  two  sisters  who  go  down  to  the  shore 
and  wish,  the  one  for  an  eagle,  the  other  for  a  whale, 
as  a  husband ;  and  these  animals  at  once  come  and 
carry  them  off.^     In  the  other  we  are  told  of  a  pair 
of  old  people  who  live  alone  with  their  daughter. 
One  day  there  comes  a  big  unknown  man,  who  says 
that  he  lives  near  them  to  the  southward,  and  asks 
for  their  daughter  in  marriage.     He  obtains  her,  and 
on  leaving  her  home  asks  his  father-in-law  to  come 
and  pay  them  a  visit.     This  the  father-in-law  does. 
When  he  enters  the  house,  his  daughter  hangs  a 
kettle  over  the  fire  and  her  husband  goes  out.     Tlie 
old  man  looks  after  him  through  the  window,  Ijut 
sees  only  a  cormorant  which  flies  over  the  water, 
dives,  and  comes  up  with  a  sea-scorpion.     Presently 
the  son  in-law  comes  in  with  the  sea-scorpion,  wliieli 
he  <'ives  to  his  father-in-law  to  eat.      On  the  old 
man's  return  home  he  asks  his  wife  to  hang  the  ])()t 
over  the  lamp,  then  rows  with  her  a  little  way  out 
from  the  land,  and  ties  a  stone  round  his  neck  and  ;i 
long  rope  round  his  waist,  saying  to  his  wife :  '  I  will 
dive  into  the  water,  and  when  I  tug  at  the  rope  you 
must  haul  me  up  again.'     He  jumps  overboard  and 

'  Rink,    Tolrs   and   Trnditirtis  of  the   Eshimo,  V-  126;   Hnlin, 
Mcldclclsir  oil  Gi-onlmid.  part  10,  p.  276. 


no,  p.  126;   Holm, 
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«nks,  and  when  hi«  wife  liauls  him  up  again  he  is 
drowiiad/  The  resemblance  between  this  story  and 
the  latter  part  of  the  Norwegian  one  is  so  great  that 
there  can  gearedy  be  any  doubt  as  to  its  origin.  We 
must,  Iwwever,  take  into  account  the  possibility  that 
it  did  tmi  come  through  the  old  Scandinavians, 
but  llirough  Hans  Egede  and  his  people,  or  even 
later. 

The  following  story  resembles  both  Asiatic  and 
European  legends,  A  reindeer-hunter  once  saw  a 
imiril>er  of  women  bathing  in  a  lake.  He  took  away 
the  itlotltm  of  the  fairest  of  them,  who  had  therefore 
to  follow  him  home  and  become  his  wife,  whilst  tlie 
otlier«  ru.<*lw,'d  to  the  shore,  put  on  their  clothes,  and 
were  trafw*f<)»rmed  into  geese  or  mergansers  and  flew 
away.  Ifi»  wife  bore  him  a  son ;  but  presently  she 
set  to  work  collecting  feathers,  by  means  of  which  she 
changwl  l>oth  herself  and  her  son  into  birds,  and  flew 
away  with  him  one  fine  day,  when  the  man  was  out 
hunting.  He  »ei  forth  to  search  for  them,  and  came 
upon  a  man  who  was  cutting  chips  of  wood  which 
wen^  transformed  into  fishes.  This  man  placed  him 
upon  thie  tail  (4  a  big  salmon  which  he  made  out  of 
a  chip,  and  tohl  him  to  close  his  eyes,  whereupon  the 

'  Hiuk,  Tak»  nnd  Traditions  of  ihc  Eskimo,  Danbh  ed.  suppl. 
1'.  ll'J, 
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fisli  broiiglit  him  to  his  wife  and  soii.^  The  Americaii 
Eskimos  have  an  altogether  similar  story.  Amoii'f 
the  Samoyedes  it  is  related  that  a  man  went  out  om  a 
journey  and  came  upon  an  old  woman  who  was  fell- 
ing birch  trees.  He  helped  her,  and  went  vvitli  lier 
to  her  tent,  where  he  hid  himself.  Then  in  came 
seven  girls,  wlio  talked  to  the  old  woman  and  iveiil 
away  again.  She  said  to  him  :  '  In  the  darkest  part 
of  yonder  wood  there  is  a  lake  ;  there  the  seven  girls 
will  bathe  ;  take  away  the  clothes  of  one  of  them ' — 
and  he  did  so.  The  remainder  is  quite  different  from 
the  Greenland  storv,  and  there  is  nothini?  at  all  about 
tlieir  being  changed  into  birds,  though  their  home 
was  in  air  or  in  the  sky.-  This  story,  whose  iikeiiefss 
to  the  Greenland  legend  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Eink,''  is 
not,  however,  so  like  it  as  an  Icelandic  story,  in 
which  we  are  told  that  a  man  was  walking  early  one 
morning  beside  the  sea  and  came  to  the  mouth  oi  a 
cave,  He  could  hear  sounds  of  dancing  and  merri- 
ment from  inside  the  cave,  and  outside  it  lay  a  heap 
of  sealskins,  one  of  which  he  took  home  with  hi 


im. 


Later  in  the  day  he  came  again  to  the  mouth  of  the 
cave  ;  there  sat  a  fair  young  woman  quite  naked,  ami 


'  P,  Egede,  Continuatioi.af  Relafionerne,]).  Id;  Eftcrrctniinjer 
om  Gronland,  p.  55;  Rink,  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Esliimo, 
p.  145  ;  Mcddeleher  om  (irihiland,  part  11,  p.  20,  Suppl.  p.  117. 

-'  Castren,  Ethnologishe  Foreliisningar,  Helsingfors,  1857,  p.  18'2. 

*  Mcddclclscr  om  Uronland,  part  11,  Suppl.  p.  117. 
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weeping.  She  was  the  seal  who  owned  the  skin.  He 
gave  her  clothes,  took  her  home  with  him,  married 
her,  and  thej'^  had  children.  But  one  day  when  the 
man  was  out  fishing  his  wife  found  the  old  sealskin  ; 
the  temptation  was  too  strong  for  her,  she  said  good- 
bye to  her  children,  put  on  the  skin  and  threw  her- 
self into  the  sea.^  The  Greenland  story,  for  the  rest, 
resembles  the  swan  legends  which  are  spread  over 
almost  the  whole  world,  and  of  which  we  have 
several  in  Europe.  That  it  cannot  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Greenland  of  recent  years  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Paul  Egede  heard  it  there  so  long  ago 
as  1735.  The  possibility  that  it  may  have  been 
brought  to  Greenland  by  the  old  Scandinavians  seems 
to  me  streng^^hened  by  the  fact  that  swan-legends  and 
stories  of  a  like  nature  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
common  in  America.  Powers,  for  example,  in  his 
book  about  the  Indians  of  Cahfoniia,  says  that  he  can 
find  no  stories  of  this  nature  among  them.^ 

If  space  permitted  I  could  adduce  several  other 
remaikable    coincidences   between   the   folk-lore   of 
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'  C.  Andersen,  Islandske  Folkesaffn,  1877,  p.  20?. 

•  The  Iioqiioie,  however,  have  a  legend  of  seven  boys  wJio  were 
transformed  into  birds  and  Hew  away  from  their  parents.  They  liave 
also  a  tale  of  a  young  man  who  goes  out  fishing  and  comes  upon  some 
boys  who  have  put  ofl'  tlieir  wings  and  are  sw  ininiing.  They  give  him 
a  pair  of  wings  which  enable  him  to  fly  away  with  them  ;  but  they 
afterwards  take  his  wings  away  from  him  and  leave  hiui  helpless. 
lompiiro  llmk,Mcddck'lscr  om  Gronland,  part  11.  p,  21. 
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Greenland  and  that  of  Europe,  anil  especially  of 
Scandinavia.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  intercourse 
between  the  old  Scandinavians  and  the  natives  must 
have  been  greater  than  has  generally  been  beUeved,^ 

'  It  has  hitherto  been  supposed  that  there  are  no  traces  of  such  i 
intercourse  except  in  the  Eskimo  legends  (mentioned  in  Chapter  I.).nl 
their  encounters  with  the  old  Scandinavians,  and  in  the  three  foUouiiii; 
words :  nisa   for  nise    (porpoise),   kudnek  for  kvanne  (angelica)  and  | 
kaldlek  (meaning  Greenlander).     The  derivation  of  nisa  (old  Norse 
niaa)   and   kudnek   seems   probable   enough,   though  some  doubt  is  | 
thrown  on  the  latter  by  the  fact  that  in  Labrador  the  word  is  applied 
to  an  eatable  sea-weed.     Kaldlek  was  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  tlie 
Norwegian  skreelling — the  name  given  by  our  forefathers  to  the  Eski- 
mos, which  in  an  Eskimo's  mouth  would  sound  something  like  kaliilek. 
It  is  rather  surprising,  however,  to  find  the  same  word  among  tiie  I 
Eskimos  of  Alaska  in  the  form  of  katlalik  or  kallaaluch,  mcaniiif,'  an] 
angekok  or  chieftain  (Rink,  Mcddeleher  om  Gronland,  part  11,  Suppl.  p. 
y4 ;  Tales  and  Traditions  of  the  Eskimo,  Danish  ed.  suppl.  p.  200).  It  1 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  word  may  have  been  imported  into  .\laska 
from  Greenland  in  modern  times.     Another  thing  which,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  ma^v  possibly  be  a  relic  of  the  old  Scandinavians,  is  the  cross-bow 
which  Holm  found  upon  the  east  coast,  and  which  was  formerly  in  use 
on  the  west  coast  also.     So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  not  foimd  among  the  j 
Indians. 
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THE   INTRODUCTION   OP  CHRISTIANITY 


All  this  superstition  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
of  course  seems  to  us  mere  meaningless  confusion, 
the  extirpation  of  which  must  be  an  unmixed  advan- 
tage. But  if  we  place  ourselves  at  their  point  of 
view,  is  it  so  much  more  meaningless  for  them  than 
our  Christian  dogmas,  which  lead  them  into  a  world 
entirely  foreign  to  them  ?  In  order  to  understand 
these  dogmas,  they  had  first  to  transpose  them  into 
their  own  key  of  thought,  or,  in  other  words,  they 
had  to  make  them  more  or  less  heathen  before  they 
could  really  grasp  them  at  all.  It  is  useless  to 
ima_<>ine  that  a  people  can  suddenly,  at  a  word  of 
roramand,  begin  to  think  in  an  entirely  new  manner. 
This  transmutation  has  cost  them  much  labour,  and 
though  they  are  still  heathen  at  bottom  and  believe 
in  their  old  legends,  vet  the  new  doctrine  has  intro- 
'luced  confusion  into  their  ideas.  This  alone  might 
lenipt  one  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  better  to 
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have  let  tliem  preserve  tlieir  own  faith  undisturbed. 
It  gave  them,  with  their  comparatively  meagre  rapa- 
city for  ideas,  the  easiest  explanation  of  their  sur- 
roundings ;  it  peopled  nature  with  the  supernatural 
powers   which    they   needed   for    consolation   when 
reality   became  too    hard   and   complex   for    them. 
And   how    characteristic    these   myths    are   of   tlie 
Eskimos — for  example,  the  conception  of  the  region 
beyond  the  grave  !     Here  there  is  neither  silver  nor 
gold,  neither  gorgeous  raiment  nor  shining  palaces, 
as  in  our  stories ;  earthly  riches  have  no  value  for 
the  Eskimo.     Nor  are  there  lovely  women,  flowery 
gardens,  and  so  forth.     No ;  at  most  there  is  a  mud 
hut,  a  little  larger  than  his  own,  and  in  it  sit  the 
happy  spirits  eating  rotten  seals'  heads,  which  He  in 
inexhaustible  heaps  under  the  benches  ;  and  around  it 
there  are  splendid  hunting-grounds,  with  quantities  of 
game  and  much  sunshine.     In  his  eyes  our  Paradise 
of  white-robed  angels,  where  the  blessed  sit  around 
upon  chairs,  seems  a  tedious  and  colourless  existence 
which  he  does  not  understand,  and  which  excites  no 
longing   in    him.     We   can   scarcely  wonder   at  an 
anfrekok,  who  said   to  Niels  Egede  that  he  far  pre- 
ferred  the  tornarssuk's  or  '  Pevil's  house,'  whore  lie 
had  often  oeen  ;  '  For  ii»  heaven  there  is  no  focd  to 
be   had,  tnit  in  hell    there   are  seals  and    fislies  in 
plenty' 
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One  would  expect  that  the  missionaries'  victory  ^ 
over  heathendom  would  be  a  very  easy  one  amonc^r  so 
peaceful  and  good-humoured  a  people  as  the  Green - 
landers  ;  but  this  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  been 
the  case.  The  natives  had  many  objections  to  allen-e 
ai'ainst  the  Ciiristian  assertions.  For  example,  they 
could  not  understand  that  the  sin  which  Adam  and 
Eve  committed  '  could  be  so  great  and  involve  such 
melancholy  consequences  '  as  that  the  whole  human 
race  should  be  condemned  on  account  of  it.  '  Since 
God  knew  all  things,  why  did  he  permit  the  first  man 
and  woman  to  sin  ? '  The  idea  of  free-will  seems  to 
them,  frankly  speaking,  mere  rubbish,  and,  but  for 
free-will,  Adam's  offspring  would  never  have  been 
coriiipted,  and  the  Son  of  God  need  not  have 
suffered. 

One  girl  was  not  at  all  contented  with  the  an- 

'  Missionary  activity  in  Oreonland,  then  a  posaeasion  of  the  Nor- 
WfKiaii  crown,  was  coiinnenced  in  1721  by  Hans  Kjredc,  who  to  that 
end  set  on  foot  a  combined  comniercii.1  and  miHaiormry  c()ini)any  in 
Hiifien.  Tiiis  niissioiv  was  afterwards  anpported  by  the  Daiiiah-Nor- 
w^'ian  (iovernnient,  and  after  the  separation  of  1H14,  by  which 
IiMiiiiark  retained  the  Norwegian  possessiona  of  the  l-'aroo  Isles,  Ice- 
limd,  and  Greenland,  by  the  Danish  Government  alone.  Ten  years 
after  ilfri^de's  arrival  in  the  country,  Count  Zinsendorf.  who  ha.l  heard 
"f  his  mission,  despatciied  tliree  Moravian  bretliren  to  Greenland. 
TlieBP  also  formed  a  little  congreKation,  and  the  German  or  Hernhutt 
mis»i(in  has  likewise  obtained  a  footing.  I',  has  now  a  few  stations  in 
Ihf  (iodthaab  district,  and  one  or  two  in  the  extreme  south  of  tlie 
"'untry.  The  peculiarity  of  theae  Hernhutt  connnunitieB,  so  far  aa  I 
|"uM  Kather,  is  that  in  them  the  natives  have  sunk  to  an  oven  greater 
Ji'ptii  of  misery  tiuin  elsowhero. 
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swer  she  received  to  these  objections.     '  She  wanted 
to  have  them  so  answered  that  she  could  inwardly 
assent  and  feel  that  the  answer  was  true,  and  that 
she  could  silence  those  who   had  so  nuich  to  say 
against  this  part  of  our  doctrine.'     Sim.  irly,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  Adam  and  Eve  must  have  been 
very  fooUsh  to  think  of  chattering  with  a  serpent, 
and  '  that  they  must  have  been  very  fond  of  frnit 
since   they   would  rather   die  and  suffer  pain  than 
iore<ro  a  few  big  berries.'      Others  thought  that  it 
was  just  like  the  kavdlunaks  (Europeans) ;  for  '  these 
crreedy  people  never  have  enough  ;  they  have,  and 
they  want  to  have,  more  than  they  require.'    One 
angekok  thought  it  was  very  unlucky  that  Christ,  the 
«'reat  an«^ekok,  who  could  even  bring  the  dead  tohfe, 
was  not  born  among  the  Eskimos  ;  they  would  iiave 
loved  him,  and  obeyed  him,  and  not  done  like  the 
foolish   kavdlunaks.      '  What  madmen !    to  kill  the 
man  who  could  bring  the  dead  to  life  ! '     When  they 
saw  that  Christian  Europeans  quarrelled  and  fought. 
they  had  little  faith  in  the  Christian  doctrines,  and 
said:  ' Terhaps,   if  we  knew  as  much  as  they,  ueJ 
too,   would   become   inhuman.'     And    they  thonghtj 
that  it  was  impossible  to  find  well-behaved  Knropeans, 
'  unless  they  had  been  several  years  in  Greenland  andl 
liad  there  learnt  moves' 

Some   asked,  since  Christianity  was  so  csseiitiali 
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why  God  had  not  instructed  them  in  it  sooner,  for 
then  their  forefatliers,  too,  could  have  gone  to  lieaven. 
When  Paul  Egede  answered  that  perhaps  God  had 
seen  that  they  would  not  accept  the  Word,  but  rather 
despise  it,  and  thereby  become  more  guilty,  an  old 
man  said  that  he  had  known  many  excellent  people, 
and  had  himself  had  a  pious  father  ;  and  even  if 
some  of  them  might  have  despised  the  Word,  '  still 
there  were  the  women  and  children,  who  are  all 
credulous.'  When  Paul  Egede  explained  to  them 
that  worldly  goods  are  '  trumpery,'  altogether  un- 
worthy to  go  to  heaven,  someone  answered :  '  I  did 
not  know  that  these  things  were  not  worth  thinkinf^ 
about ;  if  it  is  so  nice  there,  why  are  we  so  unwillinn- 
to  leave  the  earth  ?  ' 

When  the  Scriptures  came  to  be  translated,  con- 
siderable objections  presented  themseh-es.  Many 
even  of  the  Christian  Greenlanders  thought  that  it 
would  not  be  advisable  for  their  unbelieving  coun- 
trymen to  be  told,  for  example,  of  '  Jacob's  slyness 
and  treadiery  towards  his  father  and  brother,  of  the 
patriarchs'  polygamy,  and  especially  of  Simeon's  and 
Levi's  matchless  wickedness.'  'The  story  of  Lot,' 
too,  they  thought  unfortunate.  'A  selection  of 
what  was  most  important  would  be  best  for  this 
people.' ' 

'Compare  Paul  Egede,  E/fcrrctningcr  oni  (lnhiliin<l,pp.  117,  102. 
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The  sacrament  of  the  altar,  of  course,  seened  in 
their  eyes  the  most  arrant  witchcraft,  and  baptism 
likewise.      One  time,  says  Niels  Egecle,  when  they 
had  seen  some  Europeans  going  through  this  cere- 
mony, '  an    angekok  asked   me  why  T  was  always 
denouncing    those   who   practised  witchcraft,  when 
here  was  one  of  our  own  priests  performing  sorceries 
over  us  ? '     To  which  Egede  found  no  better  answer 
than  that  it  was  '  in  accordance  with  Christ's  com- 
mand ; '  he  did  not  think  '  the  dog  had  any  ri<;h!  ' 
to  know   more.'     Once,  when  the  missionaries  toM 
a  man  *  that  he  should  especially  thank  God  wlm 
had   given  him    many   children,'   he    became   very 
angry  and  answered,  *  It  is  a  great  lie  to  say  that  I 
God  has  given  me  children,  for  I  made  them  myself. 
"  Is  it  not  so?"  he  said,  turning  to  his  wife.' 

Their  criticism  of  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  I 
the  misrionaries  was  sometimes  so  mordant  that  the 
intelligent  and  honest  merchant  Dalagerhas  to  admit 
that '  even  the  stupidest  natives  from  far  beyond  the 
colony  have  often  confronted  me  with  such  objections 
on  these  points  as  have  made  me  groan,  while  tlicj 
perspiration  stood  on  my  brow.' 

Divine  service  seems  at  first  to  have  bored  thonij 
ver>'  much ;  they  preferred  to  hear  about  Europts 
and  would  ask  many  naive  questions:  'Wlietlier 
the  King  was  very  big  ?     Was  he  strong  ?    Was  he| 
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a  great  angekok  ?  And  had  he  caught  many 
whales?'  Paul  Egede  records  that  when  they 
thought  his  father's  sermons  too  long  '  they  went  up 
to  him  and  asked  him  if  he  was  not  soon  jroinsf  to 
stop.  Then  he  had  to  measure  off  upon  his  arm  how 
much  of  his  discourse  was  left,  whereupon  they  went 
back  to  their  places  and  sat  moving  tlieir  liauds 
down  tlieir  arms  every  moment.  When  the  preacher 
paused  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph,  they  made  haste 
to  move  the  hand  right  out  to  the  finger-tips ;  but 
when  he  began  again  they  cried  "Ama"  (that  is, 
"Still  more")  and  moved  the  hand  back  again  half 
way  up  the  arm.  The  singing  was  in  my  department, 
and  when  I  began  a  new  psalm,  or  sang  for  too  long, 
they  would  often  hold  a  wet  sealskin  mitten  over  my 
mouth.' 

The  missionaries'  treatment  of  the  natives  was  not 
ahvays  of  the  gentlest.  I  may  cite  a  couple  of  ex- 
amples chosen  at  random  from  their  own  statements : 
'1  gave  him  to  understand,'  rays  Niels  Egede,  '  that  if 
he  would  not  let  himself  be  persuaded  by  fair  means, 
but  despised  the  Word  of  God,  he  should  receive  the 
same  treatment  from  me  as  other  angekoks  and  liars 
bad  received  (namely  a  thrashing).'  '  When  I  had 
tried  all  I  could  by  means  of  persuasion  aiK  ex- 
hortation, without  avail,  I  had  recourse  to  my  usual 
niofhod,  flogged  him  soundly  and  turned  him  out  of 
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the  house.'  *     A  girl  was  beaten  by  her  priest, '  be- 
cause she  could  not  believe  that  God  was  so  cruel  as 
he  represented  Him  to  be  ;  he  had  said  that  all  her 
forefathers  were  with   Tornarssuk,  and  were  to  be 
tortured  to  all  eternity,  because  they  did  not  know 
God.'     She  tried  to  defend  them  by  suggestinj.-  that  \ 
they  knew  no  better,  whereupon  he  lost  his  temper ; 
and  when  at  last  she  said  '  that  it  was  horrible  for 
her  to  learn  that  God  was  so  terribly  angry  with 
those  who  sinned  that  he  could  never  forgive  them, 
as  even   wicked   men   wiU   sometimes  do,'  he  gave 
her  a  beating.^     It  cannot  but  jar  upon  us  to  hear  of] 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  countrymen  andi 
Christian  missionaries  towards  so  peaceable  a  people ;  I 
and  it  would  scarcely  make  a  better  impression  upon: 
the   natives   themselves.     We  can  only  admire  ihe 
good  humour  which  prevented  them  from  driving  the 
missionaries  out  of  their  houses.     In  excuse  for  the 
missionaries,  we  must  remember  that  they  were  boru| 
in  Europe,  and  in  a  nnich  rudei  age  than  our  own. 

The  conversion  of  the   natives  at  first  went  but 
slowly  and  with  diiFiculty ;  but  they  gradually  ai^-| 
covered  that  the  missionaries  were  in  reality  gie;it 
angekoks,  and  that  their  ceremonies,  such  as  baptism.! 
thdr  doctrines   and  fornmlas,  tiie  Christian  books,] 

»   .Viels  E^ede,  TrcrUe  Confinuaiwn  .if  licUtionrmr.  yy.  !W.  4.-i 
"  Paul  Egede,  Efterretninger  om  Viui'Uind,  p.  '2*il. 
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and  so  forth,  were  magical  appliances,  potent  for 
curing  disease,  protecting  against  want,  and  ensuring 
good  fishery  and  other  advantages ;  not  to  mention 
that  conversion  and  a  little  appearance  of  contrition 
often  bore  immediate  fruits  in  the  shape  of  small 
rewards  from  the  eager  missionaries.  Accordingly 
they  said  of  them:  'They  are  good  people,  they 
I'ave  us  food  when  we  believed  and  looked  sorrow- 
ful.' A  father  whose  son  was  dangerously  ill,  after 
having  had  recourse  to  various  angekoks,  took 
counsel  with  an  old  and  experienced  one  '  as  to 
whether  he  should  not  seek  help  from  the  priest  at 
the  Colony ;'  whereupon  the  old  man  calmly  answered: 
'You  may  do  as  you  please  ;  for  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  Word  of  God  and  the  words  of  skilful  ange- 
koks  are  equally  powerful.'  This  gradually  became 
the  general  opinion ;  and  as  it  fortunately  chanced 
in  several  cases  that  the  Word  of  God  seemed  more 
effectual  than  that  of  the  aui^ekoks,  it  was  natural 
that  some  should  let  themselves  be  baptised.  The 
example  once  given,  there  were  plenty  to  follow  it, 
especially  when  distinguished  hunters  led  the  way. 

But  if  the  Greenlanders  nominally  went  over  to 
Christianity,  they  held,  and  still  hold  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  to  their  old  faith  as  well.  It  was  at 
first  very  difficult  to  convince  them  of  the  falsity  of 
the  grotesque  inventions  of  their  angekoks.     When 
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they  were  reproached  with  their  credulity  tlie\l 
answered  simply  '  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
lying  and  therefore  believed  all  that  people  said  toj 
them.' 

That  they    were   not   absolutely   simple-mindedj 
however,  in  their  acceptance  of  all  that  the  Europeaiisj 
told  them,  seems   clear    from    this,   amongst  otlic: 
things,  that  when  some  Greenlanders  could  not  get 
Niels  Egede  to  swallow   their  assertion    that  'the^^ 
had  killed  a  bear  on  Disco  which  was  so  big  that  it 
had  ice  on  its  back  that  never  melted,'  they  said  :| 
'  We  have  believed  what  you  tell  us,  but  you  will  not 
believe  what  we  tell  you.' 

To  show  what  a  little   way   below  the  surface! 
Christianity  has  gone,  and  how  some  of  them,  at  any 
rate, still  understand  baptism,!  may  mention  that  souiel 
years  ago  in  North  Greenland  a  ca.techi?t  (a  man  who] 
has  received  a  theological  education,  and  supplies  tliej 
place  of  the  clergyman  in  his  absence)  baptised  not 
only  his  parishioners,  but  also  his  puppies  in  tliel 
name  of  the  Fatlier,  the  Son,  &c.      His   wife  was| 
childless,  and  he  took  this  means,  as  he  thought,  of 
setting  matters  right;  and,  sure  enough,  next  yeaij 
she  bore  a  child. 

The  part  of  their  old  heathenism  which  now  nios 
haunts  their  fancy  is,  so  far  as  my  experience  goesj 
the  belief  in  the  kivitut  or  mountain-men  (see  above^ 
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p.  26<i).    Of  the«e  they  stand  in  great  dread,  and 
frequently  thittk  they  see  them.     While  we  were  at 
Oodtltaab  several   of  them  were   seen.     Whenever 
anything  i»  %U)\m  from  one  of  their  store-rooms  it  is 
of  course  tlw;  kivitut  who  have  done  it,  and  if  a 
Hak'ttmi  disappears,  and  his  body  is  not  found,  he 
ig  at  onee  m^pmeA  to  have  taken  to  the  mountains, 
and  l>ecorae  a  kivitok.      This  belief  seems  of  late 
yearn  to  liave  gained  ground  greatly.     A  catechist, 
in  the  *  Atuagagdliutit,'  takes  his  countrymen  to  task 
on  the  subje<;t,  and  exclaims  :  '  No,  let  us  believe  of 
those  who  perkh  on  the  treacherous  sea  that  they 
rest  their  lUn\m  Ujjon  the  great  burying-grouud  at  the 
bottom  of  tlje  ocean,  and  that  their  souls  live  in  the 
joys  of  eternity/ 

I  liad  once  an  unpleasant  proof  of  the  ingrained 
nature  of  this  superstitious  terror.  At  Godthaab, 
late  one  ev«?ning,  I  went  over  to  one  of  the  Green- 
landers*  lioii«e»  witli  a  letter  which  was  to  be  sent  oft 
early  next  uioniing  with  some  kaiak-meu  from  an- 
otlK^r  plaee.  When  I  entered,  the  whole  house  was 
in  deep  n\mtt}n;r ;  men  and  women  side  by  side  on 
the  cUief  sleeping-bench  like  herrings  on  a  thwart. 
Not  to  iVmturh  them  more  than  necessary,  I  wanted 
to  awakd'n  the  only  unmarried  son  of  the  house, 
imAj,  wl*o  lay  alone  on  the  window-bench.  He  and 
1  were  exeelleni  friends,  and  saw  each  other  daily.    I 
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shook  Mm,  and  shouted  '  Jacob 'mto  his  ear.  He 
slept  as  heavily  as  ever,  and  I  had  ^^  shake  him  lon<f 
and  violently  before  he  at  last  opened  his  eyes  a  little 
and  grunted.  But  when  he  saw  me  bending  over 
him,  his  eyes  grew  glassy  wiLli  terror,  and  he  sat  uj), 
uttered  a  frightful  shriek,  and  kicked  and  struck  out 
at  me.  He  went  on  shrieking  more  and  more  wildly, 
and  fought  his  way  backwards  on  the  bench.  All  of 
those  upon  the  main  bench  now  sat  up  too  and  stared 
in  blank  affright  at  me,  while  poor  I  stood  the^e  in 
speechless  astonishment  at  the  hubbub  I  had  created. 
At  last  I  recovered  my  powers  of  speech,  approaclied 
Jacob,  held  out  my  hands  towards  him,  and  spoke 
some  reas3uring  words.  But  that  only  made  him 
worse  than  ever.  When  I  saw  that  words  were  of 
no  avail,  I  stopped  speaking,  and  began  to  laugh, 
whereupon  the  yells  ceased  as  suddenly  as  they  had 
begun,  and  Jacob  became  as  red  in  the  face  as  he 
had  formerly  been  white,  and  muttered  something  in 
a  shamefaced  way  about  having  dreamt  of  a  kivitok 
that  wanted  to  carry  him  off  to  the  mountains.  I 
gave  him  my  letter,  and  withdrew  as  quickly  as  I 
could.  The  next  day  it  was  known  over  all  the 
Colony  that  I  had  been  a  kivitok ;  for  the  neighbours 
had  heard  the  veils. 
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EUROPEANS  AND  NATIVES 

The  relation  of  the  Europeans  to  the  Greenlanders  is 
ill  many  respects  unique,  for  the  Eskimos  have  been 
treated  more  tenderly  than  any  other  primitive 
people  which  has  been  subjected  to  our  experiments 
ill  civilisation.  The  Danish  Government  certainly 
deserves  the  highest  respect  for  its  action  in  this 
matter,  and  it  were  much  to  be  desired  that  other 
States  would  follow  the  example  here  given  them. 
Care  for  the  true  welfare  of  the  natives  has  been 
largely  operative  in  their  pohcy,  and  there  is  scarcely 
another  instance  of  a  people  of  hunters  which  has 
come  into  such  close  contact  with  European  civihsa- 
tion  and  ^roselytism,  and  has  held  its  own  so  well  for 
so  loner  a  time. 

We  do  not  often  meet  with  such  enthusiasm  as 
that  which  impelled  our  countryman  Hans  Egede 
and  the  first  missionaries  to  seek  out  this  at  that 
time  almost  unknown  land,  and  led  them  to  endure  so 
niaiiy  hardships  there.     They  did  it  with  the  ]>est  of 
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motives,  and  thought  that  they  were  thereby  advanc- 
ing both  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  the 
Eskimo.  If  we  compare  this  mission  and  the  treat- 
ment of  Greenland  as  a  whole  with  the  conduct  of 
Europeans  under  similar  circumstances  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  w^e  cannot  but  recognise  the 
working  of  an  unusually  humane  spirit ;  and  as  we 
examine  the  whole  history  of  the  government  of 
Greenland  down  to  our  own  day,  we  find  ever  new 
and  gratifying  examples  of  this  spirit. 

With  all  the  good  will  in  the  world,  however, 
civilised  men  cannot  resist  the  tendency  to  look  down 
upon  a  primitive  people  as  essentially  their  inferiors. 
Even  in  the  history  of  Greenland  we  find  many  proofs 
of  this.     We  learn  from  his  own  writings  that  the 
devoted  Hans  Egede  himself  cherished  no  small  con- 
tempt for  the  natives  whom  he  held  it  his  mission  to 
christianise.     He   even   relates   how   he   often   beat 
them,  and  had  them  flogged,  or  given  the  rope's  end. 
On  one  occasion,  learning  from  a  small  boy  that  an 
angekok,  named  Elik,  had  said  that  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  root  out  the  foreigners  who  had  come 
to  their  country,  he  set  off  with  seven  armed  men, 
fell    upon    the    angekok,    took    him    prisoner,   and 
brought   him    to    the  colony.      There   'he  received 
some  blows  with  the  rope's  end,  and  was  put  in  irons 
In  the  evening  the  angekok's  sons  came   to  inquire 
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about  their  father,  and  '  were  permitted,  at  their  own 
request,  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the  colony.'  After  a 
few  days  the  prisoner  was  set  at  hberty,  and  they 
went  away.  One  might  suppose  that  after  such 
treatment  the  Greenlanders  would  bear  ill-will  to 
the  foreigners ;  but  their  good-humour  and  hospitality 
are  incomparable.  As  luck  would  have  it,  the  fol- 
lowing winter,  Hans  Egede's  son,  Paul,  who  had 
taken  part  in  this  high-handed  proceeding,  was 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  to  a  place  where  he  was 
surprised  to  find  the  angekok  EUk.  It  was  not  par- 
ticularly pleasant,  as  he  himself  confesses  ;  but  to  his 
astonishment  he  was  invited  to  take  up  his  quarters 
with  the  angekok,  who  spread  a  reindeer  skin  for 
him  upon  his  own  sleeping-bench.  There  Paul 
Egede  had  to  remain  for  three  days,  and  was  enter- 
tained with  the  best  of  everything.^  This  is  indeed 
'  To  return  good  for  evil '  and  '  To  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you  ' ;  but  Egede  attributed  it  to  the  Green- 
landers'  willingness  '  to  put  up  with  punishment  when 
they  feel  they  have  deserved  it.' 

Hans  Egede  had  also  another  habit,  which  does 
not  show  the  greatest  possible  consideration  toward*^ 
the  natives ;  he  would  now  and  then  take  children 
to  his  house,  against  their  parents'  wishes,  and  keep 
them  there  to  learn  the  language  from  them.     In  this 

'  P.  Egede,  Efterretninger  om  Gronland,  p.  21 ;  compare  also  p.  '25. 
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connection  they  made  a  song  about  liira  :  '  There 
has  come  a  strange  man  over  the  great  sea  from  the 
West,  who  steals  boys,  and  gives  them  thick  soup 
with  skin  upon  it  (that  is,  porridge)  to  eat,  and  dried 
earth  from  his  own  land  (that  is,  ship's  biscuits).' 
When  Paul  Egede  on  one  occasion  offered  a  mother 
a  present  if  she  would  let  her  son  remain  some  time 
longer  with  him,  she  answered  that  children  were  not 
articles  of  commerce. 

We  can  still  find  evidences  in  Greenland  of  how 
difficult  it  is  for  us  to  get  rid  of  our  ingi'ained  con- 
tempt for  all  so-called  aborigines.  The  motive  of 
the  Europeans  for  supporting  colonies  in  the  country 
is  that  they  may  be  a  blessing  to  it ;  it  is,  of  course, 
exclusively  for  the  sake  of  the  mission  and  of  the 
natives  that  trade  is  carried  on.  Nevertheless,  the 
relation  between  the  natives  and  the  foreigners  has 
come  to  rest  on  an  entirely  wrong  basis.  Tlic 
foreigners  are  regarded  both  by  themselves  and  by 
the  Greenlanders  as  a  higher  race  a?id  the  h)rds  ot 
the  country,  to  whom  all  obedience  is  due ;  whereas. 
if  they  were  really  there  for  the  sake  of  the  natives. 
they  ought  rather  to  be  their  self-sacrific'ug  servants. 
Half  voluntarily,  half  involuntarily,  the  European- 
have  themselves  emphasised  this  relation,  and  liave 
all  along  treated  the  natives  as  a  subject  race.  ^^  i' 
came  to  the  country  to  preach  Christianity  ;  but  how 
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does  this  accord  with  our  Christian  doctrine  of  free- 
dom and  equahty,  and  especially  with  the  example 
of  Christ  himself? 

As  an  instance  of  the  extent  to  which  this  abuse 
lias  been  carried  I  may  mention  that  at  several  settle- 
ments in  South  Greenland  the  natives  are  forbidden  to 
keep  dogs,  because  the  handful  of  European  families 
who  live  there  want  to  keep  goats.     This  prohibition 
lias,  it  is  true,  in  ma.ny  cases  been  deiermined  upon 
in  the  local  council  (see  p.  321);  but  it  has  been 
proposed  by  the  Europeans,  and  as  the  Greenlanders, 
as  I  have  said,  always  follow  their  lead,  it  was  not 
difficult  to  get  them  to  consent  to  it,  against  their  own 
real  wishes.     I  have  heard  them  regretting  bitterly 
that  they  should  have  been  so  foolish  as  to  agree  to 
such   a   prohibition.     The    most    glaring    injustice, 
however,  is   to   l)e   seen  in  tlie  villages  where  the 
('orman  missionaries  reside,  and  where,  for  no  other 
reason  but  that  his  own  goats  may  live  in  peace,  the 
reverend  gentleman  issues  an  ukase  forbidding  his 
llock  to  keep  dogs. 

1  have  spoken  of  this  to  many  otherwise  intelli- 
gent and  kind-hearted  residents  in  Greenland,  but 
fdiind  them  all  of  the  opinion  that  since  the  dogs 
eliased  and  worried  tiie  goats,  it  followed  as  a  matter 
of  eonrse  that  they  must  be  prohibited.  On  my  ol)- 
jecting  that  the  Europeans  were  few  and  the  Green- 
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landers  many,  so  that  it  was  more  reasonable  tliat 
the  latter  should  forbid  the  keeping  of  goats,  the;- 
simply  laughed  in  my  face.  It  did  not  seem  to 
occur  to  them  that  they  themselves  are  the  inter- 
lopers, and  that  the  Eskimos  have  kept  dogs  from 
time  immemorial.  Nor  did  they  see  anything  par- 
ticularly wrong  in  the  fiict  that  the  goats  often 
tore  the  turf  from  the  roof  and  walls  of  the  Green- 
landers'  houses,  injured  their  fish  when  it  was  hung 
up  to  dry,  and  so  forth. 

Another  result  of  the  different  manner  in  which 
the  rights  of  the  Europeans  and  of  the  natives  are 
regarded  is  to  be  found  in  the  regulations  concerning 
the  sale  of  brandy.  While  it  is  illegal,  as  stated  in 
Chapter  V.,  to  sell  brandy  to  the  natives  of  the 
country,  the  European  residents  are  free  to  have  as 
much  of  it  as  they  please;  This  is  unfortunate  :  for 
it  can  scarcely  fail  to  annoy  the  natives  to  have  it 
perpetually  brought  home  to  them  that  they  are  not 
held  good  enough  to  be  entrusted  with  that  which 
the  meanest  European  may  have  at  will.  But  this 
ordinance  becomes  still  more  hurtful  from  the  fact 
tliat  the  Greerdanders  who  enter  into  the  service  of 
Europeans  are  allowed  brandy  every  day,  whilt> 
others  can  obtain  it  if  they  sell  something  to  tbc 
Europeans.  That  this  may  easily  lead  to  the  gravest 
abuses  is  clear  enough,  and  we  may  be  sure  that  it 
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has  actually  done  so.  I  pass  over  minor  inconsis- 
tencies, such  as  the  fact  that  certain  individual 
natives  of  mixed  descent  and  of  social  importance 
are  allowed  to  order  from  Europe  a  stated  quantity 
of  brandy  every  year. 

It  was  of  course  a  clear  necessity  to  forbid  the 
sale  of   brandy  in   Greenland,   on  pain  of   greatly 
accelerating  the  extermination  of   the   native    race. 
But  the  onlv  rijjfht  and  consistent  thing  to  do  would 
have  been  to  make  the  prohibition  apply  to  natives 
and  Europeans  alike.     Many  maintain,  I  am  aware, 
that  this  would  have  been  to  inflict  an  unjust  hard- 
ship upon  the  Europeans,  who  have  all  their  lives 
been  accustomed  to  this  stimulant ;  i,:id  I  know  that 
this  would  have  been  specially  the  case  with  regard 
to  people  from  Denmark,  where  brandy  is  drunk  at 
almost  every  meal,  even  among  the  working  classes, 
and  where  it  is  thus  regarded  as  well-nigh  a  necessitv 
of  life.     But  notwithstanding  this,  I  cannot  but  hold 
to  my  opinion  that  a  general  prohibition  would  have 
been  the  only  right  and  advantageous  thing  for  both 
parties.     Such   a  demand  cannot  be  called  unjust ; 
for  if  the    prohibition   is   known  beforehand,  it  is 
always  open  to  any  luiropean  to  refrain  from  going 
to  Greenland,  and  I  liave  no  fear  but  that,  in  any 
event,  there  would  always  be  plenty  of  Europeans 
in  the  country. 
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But  my  demands  would  go  still  further.  I  hold 
that  not  only  should  the  sale  of  brandy  be  pro- 
hibited, but  also  the  sale  of  coffee,  tobacco,  and  the 
other  indubitably  noxious,  or  at  any  rate  valueless, 
products  which  we  have  introduced  among  the  na- 
tives. It  is  certain  that  they  had  no  desire  for  them ; 
on  the  contrary,  it  took  us  a  long  time  to  make  them 
acquire  the  taste  for  them.  The  East  Greenlanders 
to  this  day  do  not  like  coffee.  On  the  west  coast,  as 
l)efore  stated,  we  have  been  unhappily  successful  in 
begetting  this  taste,  and  coffee  has  contributed  not  a 
little  to  the  decline  of  the  race.  But  if  the  sale  of 
coffee  to  the  natives  were  forbidden,  its  importation 
for  the  use  of  Europeans  should,  of  course,  be  for- 
bidden as  well.  Many  will  call  this  fanaticism,  but 
I  cannot  help  it.  My  opinion  is  that  if  it  be  hideed 
for  the  sake  of  the  natives  that  we  have  come  to 
their  country  and  undertaken  to  live  there  and  teach 
them,  we  must  prove  this  by  our  conduct,  we  must 
fulfil  consistently  the  duties  imposed  upon  us  by 
such  a  responsible  and  diflicult  mission,  and  wo  must 
8u])mit  to  the  small  deprivations  it  may  involve. 
Such  a  work  of  self-sacrifice  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  deprivations.  Tlie  Apostles  of  the  Lord 
have  always  regarded  suflering  as  an  essential  part 
of  their  calling,  and  if  we  cannot  endure  if  we  are 
neither  fitted  for,  nor  worthy  of,  .^ucli  a  task,  and 
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ought  to  refrain  from  it  altogether.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  have  come  to  Greenland  not  for  the 
natives'  sake  but  for  our  own,  that  is  quite  a  dif- 
ferent matter ;  but  in  that  case  let  us  call  things  by 
their  right  names,  and  not  use  big  words  such  as 
civilisation  and  Christianity. 

In  order  to  remedy  the  state  of  lawlessness  which 
arose  from  the  disuse  of  the  old  customs  through 
the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  and  from  the  fact 
that  the  meanest  European  felt  himself  entitled  to 
look  down  upon  and  domineer  v^ver  the  natives,  the 
enthusiastic  energy  of  Dr.  Kink  has  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  so-called  local  councils  {forstan- 
krskaher),  whicli  consist  partly  of  native  members, 
(hosen  by  the  different  vihages  or  small  districts. 
The  intention  was  that  in  tliese  councils  all  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  connnunity  slioukl  be  regulated, 
tlie  poor-rate  should  be  determined,  and,  in  general, 
law  and  order  should  be  maintained.  As  the  Green- 
landers,  however,  did  not  themselves  understand 
these  matters,  the  pastor  in  every  district  was  to  act 
a-<  chairman  of  the  council,  and  the  other  European 
rtjidents  were  to  be  members  of  it,  and  to  advise 
and  guide  the  nati\^e  ';;'uncillors.  It  now  appears 
that  the  luiropean..  liavp  gradually  got  into  their 
iiaiuls  the  whole  real  amhority,  anil  that  the  others 
m\\)\\'  obey  t'leir  wishes.     It   was  a  fine  idoa,   and 
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worthy  of  all  recognition,  that  the  natives  should 
acquire  the  habit  of  self-government,  and  Dr.  Eink's 
innovation  marks  a  turning-point  for  the  better  in 
the  history  of  the  Greenlander.     It  suffers,  however, 
from  the  disadvantage  inseparable  from  all  measures  | 
which  the  Europeans  can  devise  for  the  benefit  ofl 
the   natives — to   wit,   that  it  has  not   arisen    from 
among  the  people  themselves  who  are  to  profit  byj 
it.     The  introduction  of  new  social  customs  is  no- 
where to  be  effected  in  a  moment;  changes  cannot  I 
be  brought  about  by  a  single  act  of  will,  but  must 
be  the  result  of  a  long  process  of  development  in 
the  people  theu.selves.     An  institution  imposed  fromi 
without  by  foreigners  must  at  least  need  a  very  l()ng| 
time  to  take  root  in  the  national  life.     Many  Green- 
landers  now  regard  it  as  a  distinction  to  serve  as  a  I 
councillor;  but  I  have  also  known  others,  and  these | 
the  most  capable  among  them,  who  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  honour,  holding  it  of  more  importance  toj 
look  to  their  hunting  and  to  the  support  of  their 
families  than  to  travel  long  distances  in  order  io 
attend  meetings  where,  after  all,  with  their  exa^rnv- 
rated  deference  towards  the  Europeans,  they  can  do 
nothing  but  follow  tlieix    lead  and   agree   to  what| 
measures  they  propose. 

From  what  1  have  just  said,  and  from  many  otlierj 
passages  in  this  book,  the  reader  may   perliaps  be 
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iacliued  to  conclude  that  the  Greenhmders  are  a 
people  of  no  natural  independence,  and  born  for 
subjection.  This,  however,  is  quite  a  mistake.  On 
ilie  contrary,  the  Greenlander's  love  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence has  always  been  very  marked.  When  the 
Europeans  first  came  to  the  country,  the  natives  held 
themselves  at  least  their  equals,  and  the  idea  of 
standing  in  a  menial  or  subordinate  position  to 
another  man,  as  they  saw  the  Europeans  do  among 
themselves,  seemed  to  them  strange  and  degrading. 
It  is  true  that  the  father  of  a  family  exercises  a  cer- 
tain authority  in  his  own  household,  and  perhaps 
over  all  the  families  who  live  in  the  same  house  ;  but 
this  authority  is  so  mild  and  unobtrusive  that  it  is 
scarcely  felt.  They  have  servants,  too,  in  so  far  that 
women  who  have  no  parents  or  other  relatives  to  prt)- 
vide  for  them  are  often  received  into  the  house  of  a 
hunter,  to  assist  the  mother,  daughters,  iiiid  daughters- 
in-law  in  the  household  work ;  but  ihty  stand  on  a 
footing  of  equality  with  them,  and  are  thus  servants 
ill  name  rather  than  in  reality.  Male  servants  are 
entirely  unknown.  Consequently  they  could  with 
didlculty  reconcile  themselves  to  the  idea  of  going 
into  service  ;  and  thev  still  dislike  above  evervLhin<>- 
to  be  ordered  about  in  a  domineering  fashion,  even 
if  their  extreme  peaceableness  of  disposition  prevents 
'hem  from  protesting  openly. 
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This  love  of  freedom  rendered  it  difficult  at  first 
for  the  Europeans  to  procure  native  servants.     Gra- 
dually, however,  European  influence  has  denioralistil' 
tlie   natives   in   this   respect   as  well,  so  that  evcuj 
hunters  now  enter  the  service  of  the  Company  and 
sometimes   feel   a   certain   pride    in   so   doing;  for, 
among  other  things,  they  thus,  as  Danish  'officials,'! 
are  entitled  to  their  snapsemik  (dram)  every  moniiiiii. 
Danish  ladies  can  still  bear  witness  to  the  fact  i 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  tlie 
pride  of  their  Greenland   maid-servants.     They  are] 
active  and  agreeable  so  long  as  they  are  well  treated; 
but  if  a  hard  word  is  addressed  to  them,  they  will  | 
often   disappear   without    ceremony   and  not  come 
back  again.     If  then  the  mistress  is  not  prepared  to 
eat  the  leek  and  beg  pardon,  she  must  look  out  forj 
another  handmaiden. 

If  the  Greenlander  sometimes  impresses  one  as 
being  of  a  servile  disposition,  I  think  the  effect  is 
due  to  his  astounding  patience  and  power  of  takinjf  j 
everything,  even  to  the  most  open  injustice,  with! 
imperturbable  calmness.  It  must  be  this  patience 
which  Egede  describes  as  '  the  Greenlanders'  inborn 
stupidity  and  cold-bloodedness,  their  lazy  and  l)rntisli 
upbringing,'  and  so  forth.  I  believe  it  is  the  hard- 
ship of  their  life  that  has  taught  them  this  apparently 
phlegmatic  calnmess.     The  very  uncertainty  of  tlien- 
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bunting,  for  instance,  often  puts  their  patience  to 
the  t^ever^t  tmiB ;  as,  for  example,  when  they  strike 
a  ruu  of  ill  luck,  and  come  home  day  after  day  with 
I  no  \)Ooty  to  thdr  hungry  famiUes.     Egede  least  of 
all  had  atiy  rij;4it  to  complain  of  this  characteristic; 
since  but  for  it,  and  their  extreme  peaceableness  of 
fiisixxsition,  t1»ey  would  certainly  not  have  put  up  so 
iiiiiiably  with  the  often   violent  proceedings  of  the 
list  VMra^Hinm.     I   had   many   an   opportunity   of 
ilmiring  thfitr  stoical  patience — when,  for  example, 
i  would  «(t(r>  them  in   the  morning  standing  by  the 
hour  in  t\ui  \*mmge  of  the  Colonial  Manager's  house, 
<  r  waitiftjf  in  the  snow  outside  his  door,  to  speak  to 
liiin  or  \m  a,^tstant,  who  happened  to  be  otherwise 
eiigagc'd,     'riiey  had  probal)ly  some  little  business  to 
trauww^t  with  them  before  starting  for  their  homes, 
oft<?fi  many  miles  from  the  colony,  and  it  might  be  of 
the  gri'at<*»^t  importance  to  them  to  get  away  as  soon 
as  lymihh  in  order  to  reach  their  destination  be- 
times.    If  thft  weather  happened  to  look  threatening, 
every   minnt^^   Wf)uld  be  more    than    precious ;  but 
there   tlwcy  Wf>itld    stand   waiting,  as  immovable  as 
ever,  and  to  all  appearance  as  iiuliflerent.    If  I  asked 
them  if  tlw^y  were  going  to  make  a  start,  they  only 
lowwi-rHl ,  *1  don't  know,'  'Perhaps,  if  the  weather 
doe«u*t  g«t  wor.^e,'  or  something  to  that  effect ;  but  I 
iiev(-T  mu%*  heard  the  smallest  nuirmur  of  impatience. 
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The  following  occurrence,  for  which  my  infor- 
mant vouches,  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of 
this  side  of  their  character.  An  inspector  at  Godt- 
haab  once  sent  a  woman-boat  with  its  crew  into  the 
Ameralik  fiord  to  mow  grass  for  his  goats.  They 
remained  a  long  time  away,  and  no  one  could  under- 
stand what  had  become  of  them.  At  last  thev 
returned ;  and  when  the  inspector  asked  why  tliey 
had  been  so  long,  they  answered  that  when  they  got 
to  the  place  the  grass  was  too  short,  so  that  they 
had  to  settle  dowi    .    \  wait  until  it  grew. 

With  just  the  s.  ;  patience  do  the  Greenlanders 
await  the  ripening  of  their  own  ruin.  They  are  a 
patient  people. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

WHAT    HAVK    WE    ACHIEVED? 

The  purpose  of  our  mission  and  of  our  work  of 
civilisation  in  Greenland  was,  in  the  first  place,  to 
win  honour  for  ourselves  before  God  and  man,  and 
secure  our  own  salvation  in  the  other  world ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  to  benefit  the  natives.  But  what 
have  we  done  ? 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  purely  material  side.  It 
might  seem  at  first  sight  as  if  we  ought  to  have  been 
able  to  bring  to  a  people  like  this,  living  practically 
ill  the  Stone  Age,  many  things  that  would  aid  them 
in  their  hard  fight  for  existence.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  has  been  by  no  means  the  case.  The 
things  that  were  of  most  importance  for  them,  their 
weapons  and  their  hunting  implements,  were  in  no 
way  susceptible  of  improvement  at  our  hands.  It  is 
true  that  we  brought  them  iron,  which  is  useful  for 
harpoon-points  and  knives ;  but  the  Greenlanders 
were  not  entirely  ignorant  of  it  before,  and,  can, 
besides,  get  on  quite  well  without  it.     They 'fitted 
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their  harpoons  with  points  of  hard  ivory  or  stone 
they  made  iheir  knives  of  the  same  material,  and 
caught,  in  those  days,  a  great  many  more  seals  than 
they  do  now. 

But  have  not  our  firearms  been  of  great  advan- 
tage to  them?  Quite  the  reverse.  The  rifle,  for 
example,  has  enabled  them  to  perpetrate  terri])le 
slaughter  among  the  reindeer,  merely  for  the  sake  of 
a  small  and  momentary  gain.  This  went  so  far,  that 
on  the  narrow  strip  of  naked,  broken  country  which 
stretches  along  the  west  coast,  no  fewer  than  16,000 
reindeer  were  killed  every  year,  only  the  skin,  as  a 
rule,  being  taken  and  sold  to  the  Europeans,  while 
the  flesh  was  left  behind  to  rot.  Of  course,  this  pre- 
sently led  to  the  almost  total  extermination  of  the 
animals,  and  hunting  almost  entirely  ceased  because, 
as  it  was  explained,  '  the  reindeer  had  left  the  coast.' 
In  former  days,  when  they  hunted  with  Iww  and 
arrow,  they  could  kill  all  that  they  required,  but  the 
slaughter  was  never  so  great  as  serioualy  to  diminish 
the  numbers  of  the  reindeer. 

For  marine  hunting,  too,  the  rifle  has  been  the  j 
reverse  of  an  advantage.  When  there  are  many 
seals  in  the  fiord,  they  are  frightened  by  the  shots 
and  set  off  to  sea,  whereas  harpoon-hunting  is  carried 
on  in  silence.  Moreover,  it  is,  of  course,  easier  to 
kill  seals  M'ith  the  rille  than   to  harpoon  tlicm,  ami 
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therefore  the  rifle  has  led  to  a  decline  in  skill  with 
the  harpoon.  And  yet  the  harpoon  remains  of 
supreme  importance;  for  while  the  rifle  hunter 
must  stop  at  home  in  rough  weather,  the  harpoon 
hunter  can  go  out  in  all  weathers  and  support  his 
family.  Zarpoon  hunting,  too,  is  the  more  rational 
method,  the  wounded  animal  being  almost  always 
secured ;  whereas  of  seals  wounded  by  the  rifle,  at 
least  as  many  escape  and  die  to  no  purpose  as  are 
secured  and  brought  home. 

Nor  has  the  shot-gun  been  cf  rer}  service.  In 
many  districts  it  has  tempted  the  inhabitants  to 
devote  themselves  more  to  the  easier  bird-.«hootincT 
than  to  seal-hunting,  which  is  and  must  be  the  pur- 
suit upon  which  depends  the  very  existence  of  the 
Eskimo  community;  for  the  seal  provides  flesh, 
blubber,  both  for  food  and  fuel,  and  skins  for  kaiaks, 

boats,"  tents,  houses,  clothes,  boots,  and  so  forth 

nothing  can  replace  it.  Another  evil  is  that,  by  help 
of  the  shot-gun,  the  Greenlanders  are  enabled  to  kill 
so  many  birds  of  certain  species  (for  example,  eider- 
ducks)  that  their  numbers  are  yearly  decreasing; 
and  this  will  soon  lead  to  great  misery,  for  bird- 
liuuting  has  now  become  the  chief  means  of  support 
of  many  families.  At  Godthaab,  for  example,  the 
inhabitants  live  upon  it  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  winter,  there  Ijcing  few  capable  soal-liuiiters.     In 
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earlier  times,  the  Eskimo  killed  birds  with  his 
throwing-dart.  It,  too,  was  an  effective  weapon, 
and  the  birds  he  wounded  he  secured ;  when  he  now 
sends  his  small  shot  scattering  in  among  a  flock  of 
eider-duck,  who  can  reckon  how  many  are  destroyed 
without  doing  any  good  to  anyone  ? 

No,  we  certainly  cannot  flatter  ourselves  that  we 
have  perfected  his  methods  of  hunting  ;  we  have 
only  introduced  disturbance  into  them,  the  full  ex- 
tent of  whose  ruinous  results  we  cannot  even  yet 
foresee. 

But  worst  of  all  is  th'^  irreparable  injury  which 
all  our  European  commodities  have  done  to  him.  We 
have,  as  I  have  shown,  been  so  immoral  as  to  let  him 
acquire  a  taste  for  coffee,  tobacco,  bread,  European 
stuffs  and  finery ;  and  he  has  bartered  away  to  us  his 
indispensable  sealskins  and  blubber,  to  procure  all 
these  things  which  give  him  only  a  moment's  doubtful 
enjoyment.  In  the  meantime  his  woman-boat  h;is 
gone  to  ruin  for  want  of  skins,  his  tent  hkewise,  and 
even  his  kaiak,  the  essential  condition  of  his  existence, 
v.'ill  often  lie  uncovered  on  the  beach.  The  lamps  in 
his  house  have  often  to  be  extinguished  in  the  winter, 
because  the  autumn  store  of  blubber  has  been  sold  to 
the  Company.  He  himself  must  go  on  winter  days 
clad  in  European  rags  instead  of  in  the  warm  fur 
garments  he  used  to  have.     He   has   grown  poorer 
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and  poorei,  the  delightful  summer  journeys  have  for 
the   most  part  had   to   be   abandoned  for  want  of 
woman-boats  and  tents,  and  all  the  year  round  he  has 
now   to   live   in  confined  houses  where   contagious 
diseases   thrive   and   play   worse  havoc   among   the 
population  than  they  ever  did  before.     To  show  how 
great  the  decadence  has  been  in  certain  districts,  I 
may  mention  that  at  a  place  near  Godthaab  where'  a 
few  years  ago  there  were  eleven  woman-boats,^  there 
was  now  only  one,  and  that  one  belonged  to   the 
missionary.^ 

The  statistics  of  population  in  Greenland  during 
recent   years  may  at  first  sight  seem  encouraging! 
For  example,  the  number  of  natives  on  the  west  coalt 
was,   in  1855,  9,644,  while  in  1889  it  was  10,177. 
But  we  must  not  lull  our  conscience  to  sleep  with 
these  figures  ;  they  are  unfortunately  deceptive,  and 
the  figures  of  the  intervening  years  will  show  that 
the  population  fluctuates  very  greatly.     In  1881  it 
was  no  more  than  9,701,  and  in  1883  only  9,744 
(thus  showing  an  increase  of  only  100  since  1855). 
In  1885  it  had  risen  to  9,914,  and  in  1888  to  10,221  ; 

'  That  a  man  should  have  a  woman-boat,  which  was  formerly  the 
general  rule,  is  now  regarded  as  a  conclusive  proof  of  exceptional 
wealth  and  capability  ;  lor  he  must  of  course  catch  many  seals  in  order 
to  have  enough  skins  for  it.     Compare  ante  p.  85. 

'  It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  accidental  circumstances 
Micu  as  the  removal  of  some  good  hunters  to  otiier  places,  had  con- 
tnbuted  in  some  measure  to  this  great  lulhng  oil. 
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but  then  it  fell  again  in  1889  to  10,177.  I  have  no 
later  statistics.  These  figures,  in  which  increase  and 
decrease  alternate,  show  that  the  state  of  things  can- 
not be  healthy.  It  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  too, 
that  Hans  Egede,  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  estimated 

Ml. 

the  population  of  the  west  coast  at  30,000.  This  is 
probably  a  large  over-estimate,  but  there  is  an 
enormous  margin  between  30,000  and  10,177. 
Assuredly  this  people  is  sailing  with  '  a  corpse  in  the 


cargo 
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Disease  has  of  late  years  increased  alarmingly. 
It  is  especially  the  G'eenlanders'  scourge,  consuriii)- 
tion,  or  more  properly  t^  '^erculosis,  which  makes  ever 
wider  ravages.  There  can  be  few  places  in  the  world 
where  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  is 
attacked  by  it.  It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  we  im- 
ported this  disease  into  Greenland,  but  most  probably 
we  did ;  and  at  any  rate,  as  I  have  several  times 
pointed  out,  our  influence  has  in  more  ways  than  one 
tended  strongly  to  promote  the  spread  of  this  and 
other  contagious  diseases.'^  Tuberculosis  is  now  so 
common  that  it  is  almost  easier  to  number  those  who 
are  not  attacked  by  it  than  those  who  are.     It  is  re- 

'  An  allusion  to  the  well-known  nautical  superstition. — Tkans. 

^  For  instance,  by  causing  the  natives  to  wear  worse  clothes,  luid 
to  live  all  the  year  round  in  their  damp,  insanitary  houses,  where  the 
Rernis  of  disease  find  the  best  possible  soil  to  tlourish  in,  by  iutro- 
ducinji;  European  articles  of  diet,  and  so  forth. 
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markable,  however,  what  a  power  of  resistance  the 
natives  sliow  to  this  disease.     They  are  sometimes  so 
for  gone  in  it  while  young  as  to  spit  blood  copiously, 
and  yet  survive  to  a  good  age.     I  have  even  seen 
excellent  hunters  who  had  consumption,  and   who 
would  one  day  lie  abed  spitting  blood,  and  a  few  days 
later   would   be  out  at   sea  again.     This  power  of 
resistance  is  probably  due  in  part  to  the  amount  of 
fat  they  consume,  and  especially  to  the  blubber  which 
is   admirably    adapted   to   fortify  them   against  the 
disease.    It  is  proved,  too,  that  people  at  the  Colonies, 
who  consequently  Hve  largely  upon  European  fare, 
are  most  apt  to  succumb  to  it.     As  a  rule,  however, 
it   reduces   their   strength   all  round,  so  that  those 
attacked  by  it  can  do  httle  for  themselves  ;  and  it  is 
clear  that  this  must  hamper  the  activities  of  so  small 
a  comm^mity.     An  epidemic  disease  such  as  small- 
pox,  which  we  have  of  course  also   imported  and 
thereby  greatly  thinned  the  population,  is  much  to 
be  preferred  ;  for  it  kills  its  victims  at  once,  and  does 
not   keep    them   lingering   like   this  slow,  sneaking 
poison.^ 

'  It  is  strange  that  the  Greenlanders  have  in  great  measure  escaped 
syphihs,  which  is  usually  one  of  the  first  gifts  we  confer  upon  tliose 
piiniitive  people  whom  we  select  as  subjects  for  our  experiments  in 
eivlHsation.  It  is  found  only  in  one  place,  Arsuk  in  South  Greenland, 
where  they  try  to  isolate  it.  It  is  only  of  recent  years  that  it  has  been 
introduced,  but  from  what  I  hear  it  appears  to  liave  spread,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  it  will  continue  to  do  so,  and  in  course  of  time  ailect  the 
uliole  population. 
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We  see,  then,  that  the  result  of  our  influence  upon 
the  Greenlanders'  material  circumstances  has  been 
a  continuous  decline  from  their  former  well-beiii<r 
and  prosperity  towards  an  almost  hopeless  poverty 
and  weakness. 

Maiy  will  admit  this,  but  object  that  it  was  really 
to  raif  i  the  level  of  their  spiritual  life  and  culture 
that  rfe  went  to  Greenland,  and  that  this  cannot  be 
done  save  at  the  expense  of  their  temporal  welfare. 
Let  us,  then,  look  a  little  at  this  side  of  our  activity. 
Many  people  think  that  a  highly  developed  and 
civilised  community  can  be  fashioned  at  one  stroke 
out  of  so  unpromising  material  as  a  primitive  race. 
This  is  a  great  mistake ;  human  nature  is  not  to  Ije 
transformed  at  the  good  pleasure  of  individuals. 
It  is,  indeed,  capable  of  modification ;  but  the  de- 
velopment always  occurs  slowly,  like  development 
in  nature  as  a  whole.  We  must  not  imagine, 
therefore,  that  we  have  the  right,  as  we  have  done 
in  Greenland  and  in  other  places,  to  swoop  down 
upon  a  primitive  race  with  our  civilisation  and  im- 
pose it  upon  them.  '  Try  to  fit  a  hand  with  five 
fingers  into  a  glove  with  four,'  says  Spencer,  '  and  the 
difficulty  is  strikingly  like  the  difficulty  of  implanting 
a  complex  or  composite  idea  in  a  mind  which  has  not 
a  correspondingly  composite  faculty.' 

The  only  change  which  can  be  brought  about 
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With  any  sort  of  rapidity  among  a  primitive  race  is 
the  change  towards  degeneration  and  ruin.     Such  a 
change,  in  tlie  spiritual  sphere,  sets  in  as  soon  as  we 
attempt  to  impose  ethical  conceptions  upon  a  people 
at  a  stage  of   cultivation  different  from   our   own 
This  18  precisely  what  we  have  achieved  amon<.  the 
Eskimos.     When,  for  example,  in  contempt  of  their 
own  laws  and  ordinances,  we  have  souglit  to  impose 
upon  them  our  conceptions  of  property,  which  are 
undeniably   fitted   for   a  more    developed   but   less 
ne.ghbour-loving  community  than  that  of  Greenland 
how  can  we  expect  to   bring  about   anything  but 
confusion  and  ruin  ?    Their  whole  social  scheme  was 
arranged  to  fit  their  primitive  socialistic  conceptions 
of  property,  and  as  their  habits  of  life  are  irrecon- 
cilable  with   the    new   and  foreign  conception,   de- 
generation is  inevitable.     And  as  with  the  idea  of 
property,  so  is  it  with  all  the  other  ideas  which  we 
have  sought  to  implant  in  them. 

To  take  one  more  example  :  How  baneful  to  them 
has  been  the  introduction  of  money!  Formerly  they 
liad  no  means  of  saving  up  Mork  or  accumulating 
riches  ;  for  the  products  of  their  labour  did  not  last 
indefinitely,  and  therefore  they  gave  away  their 
superfluity.  But  then  they  learned  the  use  of 
money ;  so  that  now,  when  they  have  more  than 
they  need  for  the  moment,  the  temptation  to  sell  the 
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overplus  to  the  Europeans,  instead  of  giving  it  to 
their  needy  neighbours,  is  often  too  great  for  them  ; 
for   with  the    money   they   thus   acquire    they   can 
supply  themselves  with  the  much-coveted  European 
commodities.     Thus   w^e  Christians   help   more   and 
more  to  destroy  instead  of  to  develop  their  old  self- 
sacrificing  love  of   their  neighbours.      And  money 
does  still  more  to  undermine   the   Greenland   com- 
munity.    Their  ideas  of  inheritance  were  formerly 
very  vague,  for,  as  before  mentioned,  the  clothes  and 
weapons  of  a  dead  man  were  consigned  with  him  to 
the  grave.    Now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  introduction 
of  money  has  enabled  the  survivors  to  sell  the  effects 
of  the  deceased,  and  they  are  no  longer  ashamed  to 
accept  as  an  inheritance  what  they  can  obtain  in  this 
way.     This  may  seem  an  advantage  ;  but,  here,  too, 
their  old  habit  of  mind  is  upset.     Greed  and  covet- 
ousness— vices  which  they  formerly  abhorred  above 
everything— have  taken  possession  of  them.     Their 
minds  are  warped  and  enthralled  by  money. 

Let  us,  however,  look  at  another  aspect  of  the 
case.  Our  true  aim,  I  suppose,  was,  after  all,  to 
make  them  a  cultivated  people,  and  open  up  to  thein 
a  wider  range  of  spiritual  interests.  But  even  if  we 
could  actually  attain  this  end,  must  it  not  neces- 
sarily be  perilous  in  the  highest  degree  to  give  a 
people  like  the  Eskimos  new  interests  which  may 
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divert  tliem  from  the  one  thing  needful—the  duty  of 
providing  for  themselves  and  their  families.     It  is 
vaunted  as  a  brilliant  achievement  that  the  majority 
of  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  can  now  both  read 
and  write.     Unfortunately  for  them,  they  can  ;  for 
these  arts  are  not  to  be  learned  for  nothing,  and  they 
have  indeed  to  pay  dear  for  their  acquirements.     It 
is  self-evident  that  an  Eskimo  cannot  possibly  devote 
his  time  to  these  branches  of  knowledge  and  never- 
theless be  as  good  a  hunter  as  when  he  had  only  one 
interest  in  life,  and  learned  nothing  except  hunting 
and  the  management  of  the  kaiak.^     We  have  direct 
evidence  of  the  fact  that  skill  with  the  kaiak  has 
declined,  in  the  many  accidents  which  have  happened 
of  late   years.      Formerly,    according   to   Eink,    no 
more  than  fifteen  or  twenty  deaths  in  kaiak-hunting 
occurred  during  the  year;  but  in   1888  and  1889 
there  have  been  thirty-one  fatal  kaiak  accidents  each 
year. 

The  chief  aim  of  all  education  must  surely  be  to 
make  the  rising  generation  good  and  capable  citizens 
of  the  community  in  which  their  lot  is  cast.  But  in 
what  way  does  an  Eskimo  become  a  capable  citizen 
of  his  little  community  ?     Since  hunting  and  fishing 

'  Just  as  I  am  sending  this  to  press  there  appears  Gejerstam's 
KuUurkampen  i  Herjedalen,  in  which  the  author  argues,  as  I  do,  that 
our  school  teaching  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  Lapps,  by  weakening 
their  interest  in  the  busniess  of  their  lives. 
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are  the  sole  means  of  supporting  existence  assigned 
by  Nature  to  this  community,  it  follows  that  he  can 
become  a  capable  citizen  only  by  acquiring  the 
greatest  possible  skill  in  these  pursuits.  Of  wliat 
profit,  then,  to  the  Eskimo,  is  his  ability  to  read  and 
write  ?  He  assuredly  does  not  learn  hunting  by  help 
of  these  arts.  It  is  true  that  by  means  of  the  few 
books  he  possesses  he  may  gain  information  as  to 
other  and  better  countries,  unattainable  conditions 
and  alleviations,  of  which  he  before  knew  nothing ; 
and  thus  he  becomes  discontented  with  his  own  lot, 
which  was  formerly  the  happiest  he  could  conceive. 
And  then,  too,  he  can  read  the  Bible — but  does  he 
understand  very  much  of  it  ?  And  would  it  not  do 
him  ju5.t  as  much  good  if  the  matter  of  it  were  related 
to  him,  as  his  old  legends  used  to  be  r  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  advantage  is  dearly  bought.  We 
must  bear  well  in  mind  that  the  Eskimo  community 
lives  upon  the  very  verge  of  possible  human  existence, 
and  that  a  (concentrated  exertion  of  all  its  energies  is 
necessary  to  enable  it  to  carry  on  the  fight  with  in- 
hospitable nature.  A  little  more  ballast  and  it  must 
sink.  This  is  vha  is  already  happening,  and  all  the 
vrisdom  in  the  world  is  of  no  avail. 

The  upshot,  then,  of  European  activity  in  Green- 
land has  been  degeneration  and  decadence  in  every 
respect.     And  the  only  coi:ipont?ation  we  have  inudf 
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to  the  natives  is  the  introduction  of  CLristianity  In 
f3  far  we  have  achieved  a  happy  consummation,  for 
m  name  at  least,  all  the  Greenlanders  of  the  west 
coast  are  now  Christians.  But  the  question  seems  to 
me  to  be  forced  upon  us  whether  this  Christianih', 
too,  J,  not  exceedingly  dearly  ho -ght,  and  whether 
the  most  ardent  believer  ought  not  to  have  some 
doubts  as  to  the  blessings  it  has  conferred  upon  tliis 
people,  when  he  sees  how  it  has  cost  them  their  whole 
worldly  welfare  ? 

What  part  of  Cliristianity  is  most  to  be  valued, 
its  dogmas  or  its  m.oral  teaching?     It  seems  to  me 
that  even  the  best  Christian  must  admit  that  it  is  the 
latter  which  is  of  enduring  value ;  for  history  can  teach 
Inm  how  variable  and  uncertai>.  the  interpretation 
of  the  dogmas  has  always  been.    Of  wliat  value,  then, 
have   these   dogmas,  which   he   understands  so  im- 
peifectly,  been  to  the  Eskimo  ?    Can  anyone  seriously 
maintain  that  it  is  a  matter  of  essential  moment  to  a 
people   what   dogmas   it    professes    to   believe    in? 
Must  not  the  moral  laws  which  it  o])eys  always  be 
the  matter  of  primary  concern  ?     And  the  Eskimo 
morality  was,  as    we    have   seen,  in    many  respects 
at  least  as  good  as  that  of  the  Christian  communities, 
f'o  tint  thfc  result  of  all  our  teaching  has  been  that, 
iii  this  respect  too,  the  race  has  degenerated. 

And  lastly  coiiM's  this  cp.estion  :  Can   an  Eskimo 
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who  is  noininally  a  Christian,  but  who  cannot  support 
his  family,  is  in  ill-health  and  is  sinking  into  deeper 
and  deeper  misery,  be  held  much  more  enviable  than 
a  heathen  who  lives  in  *  spiritual  darkness,'  but  can 
support  his  family,  is  robust  in  body,  and  thorouglih- 
contented  with  life  ?  From  the  Eskimo  standpoint 
at  any  rate,  the  answer  cannot  be  doubtful.  If  he 
could  see  his  true  interest,  the  Eskimo  would  assuredh- 
put  up  this  fervent  petition  :  God  save  me  from  my 
friends,  my  enemies  I  can  deal  with  myself. 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

CONt;LUSION 

Let  us  cast  a  backward  glance  over  the  foregoing 
chapters,  and  mark  what  lesson  they  teach  us. 

They  show  us  a  people,  highly  gifted  by  nature, 
^\hich  used  to  live  happily,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
faults,  stood  at  a  high  moral  standpoint.  But  our 
civiHsation,  our  missions,  and  our  commercial  pro- 
ducts have  reduced  its  material  conditions,  its 
morality,  and  its  social  order  to  a  state  of  such  melan- 
choly decline  that  the  whole  race  seems  doomed  to 
destruction. 

And  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  been  more 
kindly  and  considerately  dealt  with  than  any  other 
people  under  similar  conditions.  Ls  not  this  a  serious 
warning  for  us  ?  And  if  we  look  around  among 
other  primitive  peoples,  do  we  not  find  that  the  resuk 
"f  their  contact  with  European  civilisation  and  Chris- 
tianity has  everywhere  been  the  same  ? 

What  has  become  of  the  Indians?     What  of  the 
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once   so   haughty   Mexicans,    or   the   highly  gifted 
Incas    of    Peru?      Where    are    the    aborigines    ofi 
Tasmania  and  tlie  native  races  of  Australia  ?    Soon 
there  will  not  be  a  single  one  of  them  left  to  raise  an 
accusing  voice  against  the  race  which  has  brouglit 
them  to  destruction.     And  Africa  ?     Yes,  it,  too,  is 
to   be    Christianised;    we   have    already   begun  to! 
])lunder  it,  and  if  the  negroes  are  not  more  tenacious 
of  life  than   the  other  races,  they  will  doubtless  go 
the  same  way  when  once  Chrisdanity  comes  upon 
them  with  all  its  colours  flying.     Yet  we  are  in  no 
way  deterred,  and  are  ever  ready  with  high-sounding  | 
l)hrases    about   bringing    to   the   poor  savages    the 
blessings  of  Christianity  and  civihsation. 

If  we  look  at  the  missions  of  to-day,  do  we  not 
almost  everywhere  learn  the  same  lesson  ?  Take  for 
instance  a  people  like  the  Chinese,  standing  on;i| 
high  level  of  civilisation,  and  therefore,  one  would  sup- 
pose, all  the  better  fitted  to  receive  the  new  doctrine. 
One  of 'the  most  enlightened  mandarins  in  China, 
himself  a  Christian,  and  educated  at  European  uni- 
versities,' writes  in  the  North  China  Daibj  News  an 
article  about  the  missionaries  and  their  influence,  in 
which,  among  other  things,  he  says :  '  Is  it  not  an  | 
open  secret  that  it  is  only  the  meanest,  most  helpless, 
most  ignorant,  necessitous,  and  disreputable  amonL'l 
the  Chinese  who  have  been  and  are  what  the  mis- 
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sionaries  call  "  converted "  ?  .  .  .     I  ask  whether  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  these  converts — men  who  have 
thrown  away  the  faith  of  their  childhood,  men  who 
are  forbidden  by  their  teachers  to   show  any  sym- 
pathy,  or  indeed   anything  but   contempt,    for  the 
memories  and   traditions   of  ou:-  ancient  history — 
whether  it  cannot  be  proved  that  these  men,  as  soon 
as  they  have  had  to  relinquish  the  hope   of  worldly 
gain,  have  shown  themselves  to  be  worse  than  the 
worst   of  the   common  Chinese  rabble  ?     The  mis- 
sionaries are  ready  enough  to  tell  their  hearers  that 
the  mandarins  are  a  parcel  of  idiots  who  believe  in 
heavenly  portents  and  all  such  nonsense,  while  the 
very  next  day  they  will  probably  be  telling  the  Game 
listeners  that  the  sun  and  moon  really  stood  still  at 
the  command  of  the  Hebrew  general,  Joshua.'     As 
to  the  alleged  Ijeneficence  of  the  mission  towards  the 
natives  in  the  way  of  relieving  poverty  and  misery, 
the  writer  asks :  '  Can  it  be  shown  that  this  assis- 
tance   affords   even   the  barest    equivalent   for   the 
money  which  the  Chinese  Government  has  to  pay  for 
the  protection  of  the  missionaries  ?     I  believe  that 
the  interest  alone  of  these  immense  sums  would  be 
sufficient  to  support  a  much  larger  staff  of  skilful 
European  doctors  and  nurses.  .  .  .     Let  it  be  shown 
what  proportion  of  the  millions  which  corarmssionate 
people   in  Europe   and   America   subscrxoi    for  the 
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China  missions  really  goes  to  the  relief  of  misery. 
Let  it  be  shown  how  much  goes  to  the  support  of  the 
missionaries  and  their   wives   and  children,  to  the 
building   of  their   fine  houses  and  sanatoriums,  to 
postage  and  paper  for  their  voluminous  rose-coloured 
reports,    to  the  expenses    of  their   congresses,   and 
many  other  things.  ...     Is  it  not  an  open  secret 
that  the  w^hole  mission  is  nothing  but  a  charitable 
foundation  for  the  benefit  of  unemployed  persons  in 
Europe  and  America  ? '     He  further  asks  whether  it 
is   not   notorious  that  the  missionaries,  '  with  their 
high  opinion  of  their  own  infallibility,  are  often  in- 
trusive and  arrogant,  and  apt  to  mix  themselves  up, 
with  self-imposed  authority,  in  matters  that  do  not 
concern  them  ?     If  anyone  doubts  that  the  mission- 
aries, taken  as  a  whole,  are  inclined  to  these  vices, 
let  him  study  and  note  the  tone  and  spirit  of  their 
own  writings.' 

This  account  of  matters  forcibly  reminds  us,  in 
many  particulars,  of  what  we  have  just  seen  in 
Greenland.  The  main  difference  is  that  when  the 
Chinese  offer  resistance  to  the  missionaries  who  have 
come  among  them  uninvited,  they  are  not  sinij)!}- 
cuffed  and  flogged.  Eecognising  the  evils  that 
threaten  them,  they  '  beg  the  foreign  powers,  in  the 
interests  of  China  as  well  as  of  America  and  Europe, 
to  recall  the  missionaries,'  and  having  begged  in  vain, 
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they  then  try  to  expel  them  by  force ;  whereupon 
these  gentlemen,  who  have  come  to  preach  the 
Gospel  of  Peace,  call  upon  their  Governments  for 
protection,  and  are  supported  by  gunboats  and  troops 
who  direct  a  destructive  fire  of  shells  and  grape-shot 
upon  the  natives,  and  secure  for  the  pious  mis- 
sionaries a  sanguinary  compensation  for  the  harm 
done  to  their  goods  and  gear,  as  though  it  had  never 
been  written  :  'Provide  neither  gold,  nor  silver,  nor 
brass  in  your  purses  '  (Matthew  x.  9). 

In  all  this  we  recognise  the  race  which,  when 
China  sought  to  protect  itself  against  the  ruinous 
opium-poison,  forcea  it,  by  means  of  a  bloody  war, 
to  open  its  harbours  to  the  noxious  traffic,  in  order 
that  Europeans  might  grow  rich  while  the  Chinese 
social  fabric  was  being  undermined— from  first  to 
last  a  piece  of  such  shameless  scoundrelism  that  no 
language  has  words  adequate  to  describe  it.  The 
Eskimos,  unfortunately,  do  not  seem  to  be  so  far 
hvrong  in  thinking  the  Europeans  a  corrupt  and  dis- 
lionourable  race,  which  ought  to  come  to  Greenland 
I  in  order  to  learn  morals. 

But  do  not  the  missions  elsewhere  produce  better 
results?  Scarcely.  Statistics  have  recently  been  pub- 
lished as  to  crime  in  India,  which  cast  grave  doubts 
upon  the  benefits  resulting  from  missionary  enterprise. 
As  to  Africa  I  can  find  no  statistics,  but  from  all  1 
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can  learn  it  appears  that  there,  too,  the  results  of  the 
missions  are  nothing  to  boast  of.  African  travellers 
are,  I  believe,  unanimous  in  declaring  that  the  native 
converts  to  Christianity  are  by  no  means  those  whom 
they  prefer  to  take  into  their  service  or  to  rely  upon 
in  any  way.  And  Norway,  too,  contributes  its 
hundreds  of  thousands'  yearly  to  the  missions  both 
in  Africa  and  India !  Have  we  so  much  superfluous 
•wealth  that  we  cannot  employ  this  money  to  better 
advantage  at  hom*"  ^  The  desire  to  help  these  poor 
savages  whom  we  have  nevor  seen,  and  whose  needs 
we  do  not  know,  is  no  doubt  a  noble  aspiration ;  but 
I  w^onder  whether  it  w^ould  not  be  nobler  still  to 
help  the  thousands  of  unfortunates  whose  necessities  i 
we  have  daily  before  our  eyes  ?  Since  we  are  bent  j 
on  doing  good  works,  why  not  begin  with  those 
nearest  to  us  ?  Then,  when  all  at  home  were  beyond  | 
the  need  of  assistance,  it  would  be  time  enough  to 
look  abroad  and  inquire  whether  there  are  not  else- 
where others  who  need  our  help.  '  Charity  begins 
at  home.' 

I  am  by  no  means   arguing  that  all  missionary! 
enterprise  must  necessarily  be  hurtful ;  but  I  am  ofj 
opinion  that  in  order  to  be  really  beneficent  it  must 
fulfil    conditions   which,   in   our    time,   are    almostj 
beyond  attainment.     In  the  first  place,  it  demands} 

'  Crowns,  the  krone  being  equal  to  Is.  l^d.—  Trans^ 
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sncli  a  number  of  noble,  self-sacrificincr,   and   alto- 
gether remarkable  men  as  we  cannot  hope  to  find  all 
at  one  time.     One  may  come  to  the  front,  perhaps 
two  or  three,  but  there  can  be  no  steady  supply  of 
them.     And  then  we  must  remember  that  so  many 
evil  influences  follow  in  the  wake  of  a  mission,  that 
the  most  ideal  missionaries  can  neither  hold  them 
nloof  nor  repair  the  damage  they  do  to  the  natives. 
So  the  result  is  always  the  same  in  the  end. 

Are  we  never,  then,  to  open  our  eyes  to  what  we 
are  really  doing  ?  Ought  not  all  true  friends  of 
luimanity,  from  pole  to  pole,  to  raise  a  unanimous 
and  crushing  protest  against  all  these  abuses,  against 
this  self-rigliteous  and  scandalous  treatment  of  our 
fellow-creatures  of  another  faith  and  at  another  stage 
of  civilisation  ? 

The  time  will  come  when  posterity  will  sternly 
condemn  us,  and  these  abuses,  which  we  now  hold 
consistent  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity,  will    be    branded   as    profoundly   immoral. 
Morality  will  then  have  so  far  developed  that  men 
will  no  longer  consider  themselves  justified  in  swoop- 
ing down  upon  the  first  primitive  people  that  comes 
in  their  way,  in  order  to  satisfy  their  own  religious 
vanity  and  to  do  '  good  works  '  which  shall  minister 
to  their  self-complacency,  but  which  may  or  may  net 
be  beneficial  to  the   race  in  question.     Then   only 
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competent  and  in  every  sense  well-equipped  people 
will  take  upon  themselves  to  study  the  life  and 
civilisation  of  another  race  in  order  to  see  whether 
it  needs  our  assistance,  and  if  so,  in  what  way  it  can 
best  be  accorded ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is 
to  show  that  we  can  do  them  no  good,  they  will  be 
left  alone.  But  before  that  time  comes,  most  d 
such  races,  even  of  those  which  now  survive,  will 
have  been  swept  away. 

If  we  ask,  in  conclusion,  whether  there  is  no 
hope  of  salvation  for  the  Eskimo  community,  every- 
one who  knows  the  circumstances  will  be  forced  to 
admit  that  the  only  expedient  would  be  for  the 
Europeans  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the  country. 
Left  to  themselves,  and  freed  from  subversive  foreign 
influences,  the  Eskimos  might  possibly  recover  their 
old  habits  of  life,  and  the  race  might  yet  be  saved. 
But  this  possibiHty  must  doubtless  be  regarded  as 
merely  Utop'.an,  at  any  rate  for  many  a  long  day  to 
come.  In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  a  severe  blow 
to  the  vanity  of  a  European  state  to  have  to  give  up 
an  experiment  in  civilisation  which  it  has  oncej 
begun,  and  which  it  has  recorded  in  large  letters  to 
the  cr  dit  side  of  itr.  account  in  the  other  world; 
and  in  the  second  place  it  would  be  useless  for  the 
Danish  colonies  to  withdraw  unless  the  ships  of  other  j 
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nations  could  be  restrained  from  trading  with  the 
natives  and  importing  European  commodities,  espe- 
cially brandy. 

But  apart  from  their  intercourse  with  us,  another 
danger  threatens  the  Eskimos  :  to  wit,  the  alarming 
decrease  in  the  number  of  seals.     This  is  not  due  to 
their  own   fisheries,   in  which  the  '  take '  is  infini- 
tesimal in  comparison  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  newly  born  seal-whelps  which  the  European  and 
American   sealers   slaughter   every  year,  especially 
upon   the   drift-ice   off  Newfoundland.      Here   it   is 
again  the  white  race  which  injures  the  Eskimo  ;  but 
even  if  he  knew  of  it,  he  would  not  have  the  power 
to  set  any  limits  to  the  abuse  ;  his   voice   cannot 
make  itself  heard.     Yet  seal-hunting  is  an  industry 
with  which  our   society  could   very  well  dispense, 
while  for  the  Eskimo  the  seal  means  life  itself. 

Thus  we  find  this  loveable  people  inevitably 
destined  either  to  pass  utterly  away  or  to  decline 
into  the  shadow  of  what  it  once  was.  But  the 
Greenlander  bears  up  cheerfully,  and  is  perhaps 
happier  than  we  are  apt  to  be ;  he  does  not  realise 
lis  own  !  iim,  and  does  not  hate  us,  but  gives  us  a 
friendly  welcome  when  we  come  to  him. 

Greenland  was  once  an  excellent  source  of  revenue 
to  the  Danish  Government ;  but  that  time  is  past. 
N'ow  the  Eoyal  Greenland  Company  and  the  mission 
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cost  large  sums  every  year,  and  the  sums  will  grow 
ever  larger.     Is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  Danislil 
Government  will  keep  this  going  for  ever?    Would 
it  not  be  better  and  wiser  for  us  first  to  recdl  our  out- 
posts, and  then  gradually  to  withdraw  the  colonics 
and  hand  over  the  warehofises  and  buildincrs  to  the 
natives  ?     In  my  own  opinion,  the  very  best  thim 
we  could  do  in  the  end  would  be  to  pack  up  all  the 
stores,  put  them  and  the  traders  on  board  the  Com- 
pany's nine  ships,  and  set  sail  with  the  whole  back 
to  Denmark.     This  will  have  to  be  done  sooner  or 
later,  but  perhaps  not  until  there  are  no  natives  left 
behind  "o  inhabit  the  land.     The  lifeless  numbness 
of  the  inland  ice  will  extend  to  the  margin  of  the 
sea,  where  only  the  mournful  wail  of  the  seagulls 
will  be  heard  along  the  unpeopled  shores.     The  sun 
will  rise  and  set  and  waste  its  glory  over  a  deserted 
land.     Only  once  in  a  while  will  some  storm-driven 
ship   skirt   the   desolate   coasts.      But   in   the  Ion" 
winter   nights   the  dead  will  dance  in  shimmeriiM' 
sheets  of  light  over  the  eternal  silence  of  the  snow- 
fields. 

THE    END. 
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OF  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.  Edited  by 
G.  F.  Armstrong.     Fcp.  8vo.,  -js.  6d. 

[Bacon. — The  Letters  Am)  Life  of 
Francis  Bacon,  including  all  his  Oc- 
casional IVoRKs.  Edited  by  James  Sped- 
DiNG.     7  vols.     8vo.,  ^4  4s. 

\i2ig&hot.~-BlOGRAPHICAL  STUDIES. 
By  Walter  Bagehot.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  M. 

iBlackwell.  —  Pioneer  Work  in 
Opening  the  Medical  Profession  to 
IVoMEN:  Autobiographical  Sketches.  By 
Dr.  Elizabeth  Blackwell.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

|Boyd(A.  K.  H.)  (' A.K.H.B.'). 

Twenty- five  Years  of 
Andrews.  1865-1890.  2  vols. 
Vol.    I.    I2S.     Vol.    II.    15s. 

^7-.  _  Andrews  and  Elsewhere  : 
Glimpses  of  Some  Gone  and  of  Things 
Left.    8vo.,  15J.  ^ 

The  Last  Years  of  St.  Andrews  : 
September  1890  to  September  1895. 
8vo.,  15s. 

I  Brown. — Ford  Madox  Brown.-  A 

Record  of  his  Life  and  Works.  By  Ford  M. 
Hueffer.  With  45  Full-page  Plates  (2:2 
Autotypes)  and  7  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
8vo.,  42s. 


8vo. 


I  Buss. — Frances 
her  Work  f< 
E.  Ridley.     ''  , 
trations.     Crown 


Mary  Buss  and 

'^"CATION.      By  Annie 

'ts  and  4  Illus- 


I  Carlyle.— Thomaj 

tory   of  his    Life.      u 
Froude. 

I795-IS35-     2  vols. 
1834-1881.     2  vols. 


.mes 


.-  A  His- 

Anthony 


Crown  8vo.,  7s. 
Crown  8vo..  ']s. 


[Digby.— 7//^  Life  of  Sir  Kenklm 

IhGBY,  by  one  of  his  Di'scoidaiits,  the 
Author  of  '  The  Life  of  a  Conspirator,' 
'  A  Life  of  Archbishop  Laud,'  etc.  With 
7  Illustrations.     8vo.,  i6s. 


I  Erasmus. 

EuASAfi'S. 

Crown  8vo. 


—Life  and   Letters  of 
By  James  Anthony  Fkoude. 


Halford.— riV£  Life  of  Sir  Henry 
{^^^ORD,  Bart.,  G.C.H.,  M.D.,  F.R.S., 
By  William  Munk,  M.D.,  F.S.A.     Svo 
I2S.  6a.  ' 


Hamilton.— Z//;-.?  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton.  By  R.  P.  Graves.  8vo.  3  vols. 
15^.  each.    Addendum.    8vo.,  M.  sewed. 

Harper. —  y^    Memoir    of   Hugo 
I'ANiEL  Harper,  D.D.,  late  Principal  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  for  many  years 
Head  Master  of  Sherborne  School.     By  L 
V.  Lester,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Havelock. — Memoirs  of  Sir  Henry 
Havelock,  K.C.B.  By  John  Clark 
Makshman.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

Haweis.—il/']'  Musical  Life.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With  Portrait  of 
Richard  Wagner  and  3  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  7s.  6rf. 

Holroyd. — The  Girlhood  of  Maria 
yosEPHA  Holroyd  (Lady  Stanley  of 
Aldcrlcy).  Recorded  in  Letters  of  a  Hun- 
dred Years  Ago.  from  1776  to  1796.  Edited 
by  J.  H.  Adeane.  With  6  Portraits. 
8vo.,  185. 


Luther.  —  Z/y=-£    of   Luther.    .  By 

Julius  Kostlin.  With  Illustrations  from 
Authentic  Sources.  Translated  from  the 
German.     Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

Macaulay. — The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  Lord  Macaulay.  Bv  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  0.  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  M.P. 

Piipitlnr  Edition,    i  vol.    Cr.  8vo..  2s.  6d. 
Student's  Edition     i  vol.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 
Cabinet  Edition.     2  vols.     Post  8vo.,  12s. 
Library  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  36s. 
'  Edinburgh  '  Edition.     2  vols.     8vo.,  6s. 
each. 

Marbot.  -  The    Memoirs    of  the 

H.iRON  DE  Marbot.  Translated  from  the 
French.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  (3d. 


xHE    Early    History    ''/•■   Nansen. — Fridtiof  Nansen,  1861- 

UfARLEsjAMES  Fo.X.     By  the  Right  1  lon.  ,^^53.     By  W.  C.  Brogger  and  Nordahl 

oirG.  O.  Tkevelyan,  Bart.  Komsen.  Translated  by  William  Archer. 

Library  Edition.     8vo.,  i8s.  '  With  S  Plates,  48  Illustrations  in  the  Text, 

Cabinet  Edition.     Crown  Svo. ,  6s.  '  and  3  Maps.     8vo.,  12s.  6(/. 
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Romanes. — The  Life  and  Letters 
OF  George  John  Romanes,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
F.R.S.  Written  and  Edited  by  his  Wife. 
With  Portrait  and  2  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  bs. 

Seebohm. — TheOxford  Reformers 
—John  Golet,  Erasmus  and  Thomas 
More  :  a  History  of  their  Fellow- Work. 
By  Frederic  Seebohm.    8vo.,  14^. 

Shakespeare.  —  Outlines  of  the 
Life  OF  Shakespeare.  By  J.  O.  Halli- 
well-Phillipps.  With  Illustrations  and 
Fac-similes.     2  vols.     Royal  8vo.,  £\  \s. 

Shakespeare's    True    Life.       By 

James  Walter.     With  500  Illustrations  by 
Gerald  E.  Moira.     Imp.  8vo.,  21s. 

] 

Stephen.— -£'.y5'.-ij-.9   in  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Biography.    By  Sir  James  Stephen 
Crown  8vo.,  75.  6(/. 


Turgot.— TV^  Life  and  IVr/tlvgI 
OF  Turcot,  Comptroller-General  of  Fra'ncJ 
I774-I776.  Edited  for  English  Readers  bl 
W.  Walker  Stephens.     8vo.,  12s.  6,f. 
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Verney.  —Memoirs 
Family. 
Vols.  I.  &  II.,  During  the  Civil  W \h 
By  Frances  Parthenope  Verney.  Witll 
38  Portraits,  Woodcuts  and  Fac-simile 
Royal  8vo.,  42^. 

j  Vol.  III.,  During  the  CommoxwealtA 
1650-1660.  By  Margaret  M.  Verne\'| 
With  10  Portraits,  &c.     Royal  8vo.,  aisj 

^A/ .illington.— Z//£   of  the  Duki 

OF    Wellington.       By    the   Rev.  G 
Gleio,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  Qd. 

WoIL—The  Life  of  Joseph  WolX 
AxiMAL  Painter.  By  A.  H.  Pai.meJ 
With  53  Plates  and  14  Illustrations  in  thJ 
Text.     8vo.,  2ii. 


Travel  and  Adventure,  the  Colonies,  &e. 


Arnold  (Sir  Edwin). 

Seas  and  Lands.     With  71  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.,  3i.  6(f. 

Wandering     Words.       With 

Illustrations.     8vo.,  i8i. 
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East  and  West:  With  14  Illus- 
trations by  R.  T.  Pritchett.     8vo.,  i8i. 

AUSTRALLA  AS  IT  IS,  or  Facts 
and  Features,  Sketches,  and  Incidents  of 
Australia  and  Australian  Life  with  Notices 
of  New  Zealand.  By  A  Clergyman, 
thirteen  years  resident  in  the  interior  of 
New  South  Wales.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Baker  (Sir  S.  W.). 

Eight  Years  in  Ceylon.  With  6 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

The  Rifle  and  the  Huund  in 
Ceylon.  With  6  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo.,  3i.  td. 

Bent  (J.  Theodore). 

The  Ruined  Cities  of  AIashona- 
Land:  being  a  Record  of  Excavation 
and  Exploration  in  1891.  With  117 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6(/. 


Bent  (J.  Theovokk)— continued. 
The  Sacred  City  of  the  Etiii\ 

plans:    being   a    Record  of  Travel  anj 
Research  in  Abyssinia  in  1893.     With 
Plates  and  65  Illustrations  in  the  Texj 
8vo.,  los.  6d. 

Bicknell. — Trai-el  and  Adi-rntuiA 
IN  Northern  QvEENSLAXD.  By  Akthl-I 
C.  Bicknell.  With  24  Plates  and  22  Iliu^ 
trations  in  the  Text.     8vo.,  155. 

Brassey. —  Voyages    and    Travei\ 
OF  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.,  D.C.L.,  186^ 
1894.     Arranged  and  Edited  by  Captain 
Eardlev-Wilmot.     2  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  lo^ 

Brassey  (the  late  Lady). 
A  Voy.age  in  the  '  Sunbeam  ;  'Or, 

L/OME     ON     THE      OCEAN    FOR     LLEIsI 

Mo.\  THS. 

Librury   Edition.      With    8    Maps   ani 

Charts,  and  118  Illustrations.     8vo.  2i\ 
Cahitict    Edition.      With    Map    and 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo..  7s.  Tk/. 
Silver  Libniry  Edition.    With  66  Iliustra 

tions.     Crown  Svo.,  is.  bd. 
Popular  Edition.     With  60  Illustration^ 

4to.,  6d.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 
School  Edition.      With   37   Illustration^ 
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Illustrations.    8vo.,  215. 
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Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  75.  6(/. 
Popular  Edition.    With  103  Illustrations. 

4to.,  td.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

In  the  Trades,  the  Tjiopics,  and 
THE  '  Roaring  Forties.  ' 
Cabinet  Edition.     With    Map    and    220 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  bd. 
Popular  Edition.     With  183  Illustrations. 

4to.,  6rf.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

Three  Vovages  in  the  '  Sunheam'. 
Popular  Ed.  With  346  Illust.   4to.,2s.6d. 

[Browning.— y^  G/ri's  IVa.\i>erin(;s 

IX  Hungary.  Hy  H.  Ellen  Browning. 
With  Map  and  20  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
-J.  bd. 

|Froude  (James  A.). 

Oceana  :  or  England  and  her  Col- 
onies. With  9  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo., 
2s.  boards,  2s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  English  in  the  West  Indies  : 
or,  the  Bow  of  Ulysses.  With  g  Illustra- 
tions. Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  2J.  bd.  cloth. 

iHowitt. —  Visits  to  Remarkahi.e 
Places.  Old  Halls,  Battle- Fields,  Scenes, 
illustrative  of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  William  Howitt. 
With  80  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

jKnight  (E.  F.). 

The  Cruise  of  the  '  Ai.erte'  :  the 

Narrative  of  a  Search  for  Treasure  on  the 
Desert  Island  of  Trinidad.  With  2  Maps 
and  23  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Where  Three  E-mt/res  meet:   a 

Narrative  of  Recent  Travel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Baltistan.  Ladak,  Giigit, 
and  the  adjoining  Countries.  With  a 
.Map  and  54  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6d. 

The  ^Falcon'  on  the  Baltic:  a 
Voyage  from  London  to  Copenhagen  in 
a  Three-Tonner.  With  lo  I-ull-page 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

[Lees  and  Clutterbuck.— B.C.  iSSy  : 

A  Ramble  is  Hkitisii  Columbia.  By  J.  A. 
LEt.H  and  W.  J.  Clutterhuck.  With  .Map 
and  75  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3.?.  bd. 


The  First  Crossing  of  Green- 
LAXD.  With  numerous  Illustrations  and 
a  Map.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Eskimo  Life.  With  31  Illustrations. 

8vo.,  lbs. 

Oliver. — Crags  and  Craters: 
Rambles  in  the  Island  of  Reunion.  By 
William  Dudley  Oliver,  M.A.  With 
27  Illustrations  and  a  Map.     Cr.  Svo.,  bs. 

Pea.ry.  — Mr  Arctic  Journal:  a 
year  among  Ice-Fields  and  Eskimos.  By 
Josephine  Diebitsch-Peary.  With  19 
Plates,  3  Sketch  .Maps,  and  44  Illustrationb 
in  the  Text.     8vo.,  12s. 

Quillinan. — Journal  of  a  Few 
MosTiis'  Residesce  IX  Portugal,  and 
Glimpses  of  the  South  of  Spain.  By  Mrs. 
Quillinan  (Dora  Wordsworth).  New 
Edition.  Edited,  with  Memoir,  by  Edmund 
Lee,  .Author  of  '  Dorothy  Wordsworth,'  &c. 
Crown  8vo.,  bs. 

Smith. — Climbing  in  the  British 
Isles.  By  W.  P.  Haskett  Smith.  With 
Illustrations  by  Ellis  Carr,  and  Numerous 
Plans. 

Part  I.  ExgLaxd.     i6mo.,  35.  bd. 

Part  II.  Wales  axd  Ireland.    i6mo., 
IS.  bd. 

Part  III.  ScOTLAXD.         [In  preparation. 

Stephen.  —  The  Pla  \  ■-  Gro  und  of 
I'.UKOi'E.  By  Leslie  Stephen.  New 
Edition,  with  Additions  and  4  Illustrations- 
Crown  8vo.,     bs.  net. 

THREE  IN  NOR  WA  Y.  By  Two 
of  Them.  With  a  Map  and  39  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  25.  boards,  25.  bd.  cloth. 

Tyndall. — The    Glaciers    of    the 

Ai.i'S :  being  a  Narrative  of  Excursions 
and  Ascents.  .An  Account  of  the  Origin 
and  Phenomena  of  Glaciers,  and  an  Ex- 
position of  the  Physical  Principles  to  which 
they  are  related.  By  John  Tyndall, 
F.R.S.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,,  bs.  bd.  net. 

Whishaw.— 7>/£  Romance  of  the 

Woods  :  Reprinted  Articles  and  Sketches. 
By  Fred.  J.  Whishaw.    Crown  8vo.,  bs. 
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Steel  (John  Henry). 
-4  Tkeat/se  oat  the  Diseases  of 

THE  Doc.     With  88  Illustrations.     8vo.. 
I  OS.  bd.  ' 

A   Treatise  ox  the   Diseases  di- 
THE  Ox.  ^^ith  I  ly  Illustrations.  Svo.,  155. 

A   Treatise  o.y  the  D/s eases  oe\ 
THE    Sheef.      With    100    Illu.<tratioim. 

8vO.,    12S. 

Outlines  of  Ecr.'XE  AxATo.\ry :  a  ' 
Manual  for  the  use  of  Veterinary  Students  i 
in  the  Dissecting  Room.     Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6d. 


Fitz wygram.  —  Ho  a-  .v  /;  .v    a  vu 

Stab/.es.  By  Major-General  Sir  F  Fit/1 
H-^-ciKAM,  Bart.  With  56  pages  of  Illustral 
tions.     8vo.,  zs.  b(l.  net. 

'  Stonehenge.'  —  Th  e    d  o  g   ,  j 

!  /iKALTii  Axn  Disease.  Hy  '  StonfJ 
HKNGE-.  Wit;,  78  Wood  Engravings] 
8vo.,  75.  6(^  *>  * 

Youatt  (William). 

The  Horse.     Revised  and  Enlarged 
by  W.  Watson,   M.R.C.V.S.    With 
Wood  Engravings.     8vo.,  js.  6d. 

The  Dog.     Revised  and  Enlarged] 
With  is  Wood  Engravings.      8vo.,  6j. 


Sport  and   Pastime. 
THE  BADMINTON  LIBRARY. 

Edited  by  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  BEAUFORT,  K.G. ;    A.ssisted  by  ALFRED  eJ 

T.  WATSON. 

Complete  in  .8  Volumes.      Crown  8vo.,  Price  10..  6d.  each  Volume,  Cloth. 

*.*  Th,  Volunus  arc  also  issued  half-bouud  in  Leather,  unth  gilt  top.     The  price  ecu,  he  had 

from  (ill  Booksellers. 


ARCHEK  y.     By  C.  J.  Longman  and 

Col.  H.  Walrond.     With  Contrihutions  by 
Miss    Legh,   Viscount    Dillon,    Major  C 
Hawkins  Fishek,  &c.     With  2   Maps,  23 
Plates   and   172   Illustrations  in   the   Text 
Crown  8vo.,   los.  6d. 


ATHLETICS  AND  FOOTBALL. 
By  Montague  Shearman.  With  6  Plates 
and  52  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  los.  td. 
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AMERICA. 
Samuel  W. 
J.  Jackson, 
C.    Selous. 


BIG     GAME     SHOOTING 
Clive  Phillipps-Wolley. 

Vol.     I.        AFRICA      AND 
With  Contributions  by  Sir 
Baker,  W.  C.  Oswell,  F, 
Warburton    Pike,  and    F.  ^.    ....„,„. 
With  20  Plates  and  57  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Crown  8vo.,  los.bd. 

Vol.  II.  EUROPE,  ASIA,  AND  THE 
ARCTIC  REGIONS.  With  Contribu- 
tions by  Lieut. -Colonel  R.  Hekek 
Percy.  Arnold  PiKf.;.  Major  Ai.nFK'Nnv 
C.  Hebek  Percy,  &c.  With  17  Plates 
and  56  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  los.  bd. 


BILLIARDS.    By  Major  VV.  BroadJ 

FOOT,  R.E.  With  Contributions  by  A.  H. 
Boyd,  Sydenham  Dixon,  W.  J  FordJ 
Dudley  D.  Pontifex,  .^:c.  With  1 1  Plates] 
19  Illustrations  in  the  Text,  and  numerous. 
Diagrams  and  Figures.    Crown  cSvo..  loi.  U\ 


BOATING.     By  W.  B.  Woodgaie.I 

With  10  Plates,  39  Illustrations  in  the  TextJ 
and  from  Instantaneous  Photographs,  mI 
4  Maps  of  the  Rowing  Courses  at  OxfordJ 
Cambridge,  Henley,  and  Putnev.  Crownf 
8vo.,  los.  bd. 


COURSING    AND    FALCONRYX 

By  Harding  Cox  and  the  Hon.  GekaldI 
Lascelles.  With  20  Plates  and  56  Ilius-I 
trations  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  fo/.f 


CRICKET.  By  A.  G.  Steki.  andl 
the  Hon.  K.  H.  Lyttelton.  With  con-j 
tributions  by  Andrew  Lang,  W.  G.  GkaceI 
F.  Gale,  Ac.  With  12  Plates  and  52  lllusf 
trations  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  los,  U. 
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With  Coi 
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65  Illustr 
105.  6rf. 
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J-  S.  GiBH 

5  Plates  1 
Crown  8vc 
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ELTON.        With    COIl-p 

La.ng,  W.  G.  GkaceJ 
:  Plates  and  52  Illusl 
Jrown  8vo.,  loj,  6(/.  | 


\CYCUNG.  By  the  Earl  of  Albe- 
marle and  G.  Lacy  Hillif  .  With  lo 
Plates  and  44  Illustrations  ,n  the  Text 
Crown  8vo.,  loi.  tii. 

^^VRci^%-  ?'"  ^''-  L^^^^  Grove, 
F.R.G.S.       With    Contributions    by    Miss 
M.DDLETON     The    Hon.    Mrs.   Armytage 
c^:c.     With  Musical  Examples,  and  38  Full-' 
page  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d. 

\DRIVING.     By  His  Grace  the  Duke 

l^f ^TTJ'  ^•■^-  ^'^^  Contributions  by 
other  Authorities.  With  Photogravure 
Intagho  Portrait  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  ok 
Beaufort,  and  n  Plates  and  54  Illustra- 
fons  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  10.!  S 

\FENCmG,        BOXING,        AND 
WRESTLING     By  Walter  'h.  Polloc^^ 
KC  Grove,  C.  Prevost,  E.  H.  Mitchell 
and  Walter  Armstrong.   With  18  Intaglio 
Plates   and    24    Illustrations   in    the   Text 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  6d.  '   ' 

\F/SmNG.     By  H.  Cholmondeley- 

.^c"^';-'^' J'^"'  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
ot  bea  I'lsheries. 

Vol.  I.   SALMON  AND  TROUT.      With 
Contributions  by  H.  R.  Francis,  Major 
John  P.  Traherne,  &c.     With  Frontis- 
piece, 8  Full-page  Illustrations  of  Fishin"  i 
Subjects,   and  numerous   Illustrations  of  ^ 
lackle,  &c.     Crown  8vo.,  10s.  6r/. 


MOUNTAINEERING.     By  C    T 

Illustrations  in  the  T^e;rar.'i:';:r„';^'S 

POETRY   OF   SPORT  (THE)- 

Selected    by    Hehley     Peek.^     m^h    a 

Chapter  on  Classical  Allusions  to  S>rt  hi 

.h    « '7  Lang,  and   a   Special  Preface  to 

Ar.^'^"'A?'°"  ^"^^^^y  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson 

S'cr^'x '''"''  74  Illustrations  In  the 
t  ext.     Crown  Hvo.,  105.  6rf. 

^fwr'^^^n  ^^^  ^TEEPLE-CHAS. 

l^G.      By    the   Earl  of    Suffolk  and 
Berkshire,  W.  G.  Craven,  the  Hon.  F 
k't^uV    '■''"'"'  Coventry,  and  Alfred 
L.    T.  Watson.     With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece   and  56    Illustrations    in    the    Text 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  M. 

RIDING  AND  POLO. 

RipiN'G.  By  Captain  Robert  Weir, 
the  Duke  of  Bkaufokt,  the  Earl  of 
Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  J.  Murray  Brown,  &c.  With 
18  Plates  and  41  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
Crown  8vo.,  10$.  6;/. 


^°'- II-    PIKE   AND  OTHER    COARSE 
i?  ^^''*'^     Contributions     by     the 

Marquis  of  Exeter,  William  Senior 
G.    Christopher    Davis,     &c.       With 
Frontispiece,  6  Full-page  Illustrations  of 
iMshing  Subjects,  and  numerous  Illustra- 
tions of  Tackle,  ikz.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  bd. 

\GOLF.     By  Horace  G.  Hutchinson. 

With  Contributions  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  A.  J. 
Balfour,  M.P.,  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  Bart., 
Andrew  Lang,  &c.     With  25  Plates  and  : 
05  Illustrations  in  the  Text.     Crown  8vo., 
loi.  6rf.  I 

XhUNTING.  By  His  Grace  the  Duke  ! 
°';.I|eaufort,K.G.,  and  Mowbray  Morris. 
Vrith  Cuntrihutionsbythe  Earl ui-  Suffolk 
AND  Berkshire,  Rev.  E.  W.  L.  D-  -"es, 
J.  S.  Gibbons,  G.  H.  Longman,  &c.  With 
5  Plates  and  54  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  , 
Crown  Svo.,  \os.  6d. 


i  SEA  FISHIXG.  By  John  Bicker- 
i  dvke.  Sir  H.  W.  Goke-Booth,  Alfred 
I  C.  Harmsworth,  and  W.  Senr.u.  With 
i  22  Full-page  Plates  and  175  Iliu.strations  in 
the  Text.     Crown  , Svo.,  105.  6(/. 


SHOOTING. 


Vol.  I.  FIELD  AND  COVERT.  Bv  Lord 
Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  and  A.  J, 
Stuart- Wortley.  With  11  Full-page 
Illustrations  and  94  Illustrations  in  the 
Text.     Crown  Svo.,  105.  bd. 

Vol.  II.  MOOR  AND  MARSH.  By 
Lord  Walsingham  and  Sir  Ralph  Payne- 
Gallwey,  Bart.  With  Contributions  by 
Lord  Lovat  and  Lord  Charles  Lennox 
Kerr.  With  H  Full-page  Illustrations 
and  57  Illustrations  in  the  Text.    Crown 

Svo.,  105.  bd. 
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Sport  and   Psistime—con^muei/. 


THE  BADMINTON 

SKATING,    CURLING,    TOBOG- 


GANING. By  J.  M.  Heathcote,  C.  G. 
Tebbutt,  T.  Maxwell  Witham.  Rev. 
John  Kerr,  Ormono  Hake,  Henrv  A. 
Bi'cK,  &c.  With  12  Plates  and  272  Illus- 
trations and  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  1 05.  6</. 

SWIMMING.  By  Archibald  Sin- 
clair and  WiLLLAM  Henry,  Hon.  Sees, 
of  the  Life-Saving  Societv.  With  13  Plates 
and  106  Illustrations  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo.,  I05.  6(/. 

TENNIS,        LA  WN       TENNIS, 
RACKETS  AND  FIVES.    Bv  J.  M.  and 
C.    G.    Heathcote,     E.    O.   "Plevdell-  : 
BouvERiE,  and  A.C.  Ainger.    With  Contri- 
butions  by  the  Hon.  A.  Lvttelton,  \V   C    ' 
Marshall,  Miss  L.  Dou,  &c.      With    12 
Plates    and   67    Illustrations   in    the    Text 
Crown  8vo.,  105.  td. 


LI  BRARY—coHthi  lied. 
YACHTING. 

Vol.  I.  CRUISING,  CONSTRLXTION 
OF  YACHTS,  YACHT  RACING 
RULES,  FITTING-OUT,&c.  By  SiT 
Edward  Sullivan,  Bart.,  The  Earl  n 
Pembroke,  Lord  Brassey,  K.C.B.  C 
E.  Seth-Smith,  C.B.,  G.  L.  Watson.  R 
T.  Pritchett,  E.  F.  Knight,  &c.  Witt 
21  Plates  and  93  Illustrations  in  the  Text 
and  from  Photographs.  Crown  Svo. 
loi.  td. 

Vol.  II.  YACHT  CLUBS,  YACHTJ 
ING  IN  AMERICA  AND  THEl 
COLONIES,  YACHT  RACING,  \cl 
By  R.  T.  Pritchett,  The  MARgciso^ 
DuriERiN  AND  AvA,  K.P.,  The  Eari. 
Onslow,  James  McFerran,  &c.  With 
35  Plates  and  160  Illustrations  in  thd 
Text.     Crown  8vo.,  105,  6(/. 


FUR  AND   FEATHER  SERIES. 


Edited  by  A.  E.  T.  Watson 
,  ,  Crown  8vo.,  price  js.  each  Volume,  cloth. 

,    The  Volumes  an-  also  issunl  half-hoimd  in  U.itlur,  with  i;,lt  fop. 

from  nil  Booksdlrrs. 

THE  PARTRIDGE.  xXatural  His-  THE  HARE.  Natural 
tory  by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  .Macpherson  ; 
Shootmg,  by  .A,  j  Stuart-Wortlev  ; 
Cookery,  by  George  Saintsburv.  With 
n  Illustrations  and  various  Diagrams  in 
the  Text.     Crown  8vo.,  s,::. 


The  price  can  be  hmi 


THE  GROUSE.  Natural  History  by 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortlev;  Cookerv,  bv 
George  Saintsuirv.  With  13  Illustrations 
and  various  Diagrams  in  the  Text.  Crown 
8vo..  Si. 


Historv  bvl 
the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson;  Shootind 
by  the  Hon.  Gerald  Lascelles  ;  CourMngl 
by  Charles  Richardson  ;  Huntinj^  In  jl 
S.  Gibbons  and  G.  H.  Longman;  C<x)kervJ 
by  Col.  Kennev  Herbert.  With 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  51. 


THE  PHEASANT.  Natural  History 
by  the  Rev.  H.  A.  Macpherson  ;  Shooting, 
by  A.  J.  Stuart-Wortlev  ;  Cookerv,  by 
Alexander  Innes  Shand.  With  10  Illus- 
trations  and  various  Diagrams.  Crown 
8vo.,  5 J. 

*,*  Other  Volumes  are  in  preparation 


RED  DEER.-KdtuTA]  History.   M 
the  Kev.  H.  A.  Macpherson.     Dlci  Stnlkj 
ing.       By   Cameron    ok    Lochiei..— Stad 
Hunting.        By     Viscount     Ebrington. 
Cookery.      By  Alexander 
With   10  Illustrations  by  J. 
A.  TiioRHURN.     Crown  8vo. 


Innes  ShamJ 
Charlton  ana 

5^ 


J^f/>^^t^^yTON     MA  GAZINE  \  Bickerdyke.-Z?./)'5  of  ah 

(Tuatof^SpoKTs  .iXD  RiSTWKS.     Edited  j       ,,-,, 

by   AiKRED    E.    T.    Watson    ("Rapier").!      t, 

With    numerous    Illustrations.       Price    is.  i      Papers.      By  John 


monthly. 
Vols.  I. -III. 


1//T      Af 

.ixn    Salt;    and   othe^ 

BlCKERDVKE.         Wittl 


65.  each. 


Photo- Etched  Frontispiece  and  8  Fuli-rai.'^ 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  61. 


ERAL  WORKS. 


The  price  can  be  ha 
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Sport  and  Pastime— ro///?;/«^'rt'. 


DEAD  S//OT(T///:):  or,  Sportsman's 
Complete  Guide.  BeingaTreatisuontheUse 
of  the  Gun,  with  Rudimentary  and  Finishing 
Lessons  on  the  Art  of  Shootin<r  Game  of  ail 
kinds.  Also  Game-drivinj^,  Wiklt'owl  and 
Pigeon-shooting,  Dog-hreaking,  etc.  By 
Marksman.     Illustrated.     Cr.  «ve.,  105.  6f/. 

IEIHs.— C//A-.V.S-  S/'.tA'hs  ;  or,  Short  and 
liright  Games  of  Chess.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  J.  H.  Ellis,  M.  A.    cSvo.,  4s.  (ni. 

I  Falkener. — G.i  ArEs,   Axciknt   a  nd 

Ok/e.\t.-il,  and  How  to  Play  Thiuu  By 
EinvARD  Falkkner.  With  numerous 
Photographs,  Diagrams,  dtc.     8vo.,  215. 

I  Ford. — The  Theory  axd  Practice 
or  Archery.  By  Hokack  Fond.  New 
Edition,  thoroughly  HeviseJ  and  Re-written 
by  VV.  Butt,  M.A.  With  a  Preface  by  C. 
J.  Longman,  M.A.     8vo.,  i(s. 

I  Francis. — A  Book  o.v  Axglin  :  or, 

Treatise  on  the  Art  ot  I'ishing  in  ;very 
liranch  ;  including  full  Illustrated  List  of  Sal- 
mon Flies.  By  Fka.ncls  Francls.  With  Por- 
trait and  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  8vo.,  155. 

I  Gibson.— 7(>/.'()(,v;./.v/Av;  ().\-  CRihiK/j) 
A'c.y.s.    By  the  Hon.  HAKUvCiiiisoN.    With 


Contributions  by  I",  ni, 

'  LAI)V-T()I10(iANNKK  ". 

tions.     Crown  8vo.,  C>s. 


).  S  TRicKi  AM)  and 
With    40   Illustra- 


iGraham. — CorxjR]-  /'ast/.i'es  fiUk 

Boys.  By  P.  Andiuson  (Ikaham,  With 
1^2  Illustrations  from  Drawings  and 
I'hotographs.     Crown  8vo.  f\s. 


[Lang.— y^AYTAMV,-  Sketc///:s.  13y 
Andrew  Lano.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6</. 


Longman.  -C// A', Y.v  Opex/.ycs.     Wy 

I'm-.Di-KicK  W.  Longman.  I'cp.  Svo.,  is.f\d. 

Maskelyne.   -S// 1  av.v  . i x/t  Fi.a  ts  :  a 

Complete  Revelation  of  the  Secrets  ot 
Cheating  at  Games  of  Chance  and  Skill.  By 
John  Nkvii.  Maskui.vni:,  of  the  l'.<,'ypti.in 
Hall.  With  O2  Illustrations.  Crown  Kvo.,  f)s. 

Park.     Till:    Game  or   Go  if.      By 

Wii.i.rAM    Pakk.   Jan.,    Champion    (iolfir, 
rh87-8fj.     With   17   Plates  and  j(>  Iliii^tia 
tion»  in  the  Text.     Crown  Svo.,  75.  fx/. 


Payne-Gallwey  (Sir  Ralph,  Bart.). 

LlTTTRRS  TO  VocXC  S/IOOTERS  (FifSt 

Series).  0„  the  Clioice  and  use  of  a  Gun. 
With  n  Illustrations.   Crown  Svo.,  75.  6d. 

Letters  to  Youxc,  .S//(V)/-/^a'.v( Second 
^•^V^r.'.',,.^"  "le  Production,  Preservation, 
.and  kilhn-  of  Game.  With  Directions 
m  Snooting  Wood-Pigeons  and  Breaking- 
m  Retrievers.  Witli  Portrait  and  im 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  125.  f>d. 

Letters     to     Yorxc,     Si/ooters. 

(Third  Series.)  Comprising  a  Short 
Natural  History  of  the  Wildfowl  that 
are  Rare  or  Common  to  the  British 
Island.;,  with  complete  directions  in 
Shooting  Wildfowl  on  the  Coast  and 
Inland.  With  200  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.,  185. 


Pole  (William). 


The  Til  Fa  )A"  i  ■  <  >/ ■■  the  Af  )/>i:rx  Sc/ea- 
TiFic  Game  of  It'iiirr.    Fop.  Svo.,  2$.  td. 

TiieEvolvtioxoi-  Whist: aStudyof 
the  Progressive  Changes  which  the  G.aine 
has  undergone.     Cr.  Svo.,  2%.  ()d. 


Proctor.— //(>//•    TO  J'l.AV    Whist: 

Willi  Tin:  L.tiis  .lv/)  /irii,>cETiE  of 
Whist.  By  Rh  harh  A.  I'iolkji:.  Crown 
Svo.,  3i.  G(/. 


Ronalds.— 7//A-  Tia--Fisiifr's  Exto- 

.i/ii/'(,r.     By  ,\i.ii(Ki)  Ronalds.     With  20 
coloured  Plates.    Svo.,  14^. 


Thompson  and  Cannan.     Haxd- 

i\-ll  i.\/>  /■hi- hi:  SIsAti.\u.  l!y  NoKCLii-fr 
G.  TiioMi'soN  and  F.  Laika  Cannan. 
Mtinlnrs  of  the  Skating  Club.  With  an 
Iiuroduttion  by  Captain  J.  H.  Tiiom.son, 
K'.A.     With  llhi'.trations,     lOmo.,  bs. 


WilCOCkS.— 77/A'  .S'av)  J'isiifkmax: 
Coniprising  tlie  Clu'ef  Methods  of  Hook  and 
Line  lishing  in  the  Uriti'-li  and  other  Seas, 
and  Keinaiks  on  Neis,  Hoat'^,  and  Boating. 
By  J.  C.  WiLtoLKS.  Illustrated.  Cr.  8vo.,6i. 
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Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy. 

LOGIC,  RHETORIC,  PSYCHOLOGY    &>C. 


Abbott.— T^/A-  Elements  of  Logic. 
liy  T.  K.  Akkott,  B.D.     i2mo.,  3s. 

Aristotle. 

The  Politics:  G.  Bekker's  Greek 
Text  of  Hooks  I.,  III.,  IV.  (VII.),  with  an 
Knt;lish  Translation  by  VV.  E.  Ho. .land, 
M.A. ;  and  siiort  Introductory  Essay;' 
by  .\.  Lang,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  75.  6^/. 

The  Politics:  Introductory  Essays. 
By  Andrew  Lano  (from  Holland  and 
Lang's  '  Politics  ').     Crown  Svo  ,  2s.  C>,1. 

The  Ethics:  Greek  Text,  Illustrated 
with  Essay  and  Notes.  15y  Sir  Ai.e.\a.\- 
DEK  Gkant,  Hart.     2  vols.     Svo.,  ^2i. 

Ax  Introdvctiox  to  Aristotli-^s 
Ethics.  Hooks  I. -IV.  (Hook  X.  c.  vi.-ix. 
in  an  Appendix).  With  a  continuous 
Analysis  and  Notes.  Hy  the  Rt  v.  Edwako 
MoouE.  D.I).,  Cr.  Svo.  \w.  (vl. 


Bacon  (Francis). 

Complete  Works.  Edited  by  R.  L. 
Eli.i.s,  James  Si-EiiniNo  and  1).  D. 
Heath.     7  vols.     Svo.,  ^3  13s.  6(/, 

Letters  .lvd  L/ie,  includin-,'  all  his 
occasional  Works.  Edited  bv  James 
Spedding.     7  vols.     Svo.,  /;.|  .)?. 

7V/A-  Ess.n-s:  with  Annotations.    Hy 

RiCIIAKI)  WhATELY,  D.I).      hvo.,  los.  b,'i. 

The  Ess.trs.  Indited,  with  N'otes, 
by  V.  Stork  and  ''.  II.  Gihson.  Crown 
Svo,  35.  6(/. 

7 HE  Ess.n-s:  with  Introduction, 
Notes,  and  Index.  Hy  1'..  A.  Animi  r.  D.D. 
2  Vols.  I'cp.  ovo.,  f)s.  The  Text  and  Index 
only,  without  liitroduttion  and  Notes,  in 
One  Volume.     I'cp.  Svo.,  2j.  bit. 

Bain  (Alknandrr). 

J/iM-.ti  .V,7/.vrA.     Cr.  Hvo.,  6s.  Gd. 

Moral  Sc/exce.     Cr.  Mvo.,  4.V.  6^/. 
Thr  (is'o  iv,'/ks  IIS  tibovf  can   he  hml  in  one 

''"'•''"'•"(  pfUf    !tjS.   id. 

Senses  .tivi>  the  Intki.leci.     8\(j.. 


Bain  (Alexander)— co;///;,„^,/. 

Logic,  Deductive  and  Indvctivv 
Part  I.  4s.     Part  II.  Ci.  M. 

Practical  Essays.    Cr.  Hvo.,  2s. 
Bray  (Chari.es). 

The  Philosi  win  -of  Necessitv:  or 
Law  in  Mind  as  in  Matter.     Cr.  Svo.,  55' 

TheEih-ca  t/onof  the  Feelixcs:  a 
Moral  System  for  Schools.   Cr.Svo.,  ^i.firf, 

Bra.y. —Elements  of  MoKAi.rr\\  in 

Easy  Lessons  for  Home  and  Sci-ool 
le;icnnig.  By  Mrs.  Chakles  liiw 
Crown  Svo.,  \s.  6d. 

Davidson.    -The  Logic  of  Dliixi- 

t/ox,  Exiilained  and  Applied.    Hy  Wim  um 
L.  Davii)S().\.  .M.A.     Crown  Svo.,  Os. 

Green  (Thomas  IlrLi.).— The  Work.s 

OK.     Edited  by  R.  L.  Netti.eshii'. 
Vols.  I.  and  II.  Philosophical  Works.    Svo.. 

165.  each. 
Vol.  HI.   Miscellanies.     With  Index  to  the 

three  Volumes,  .and  Memoir.     Svo.,  2ij, 

Lectcres   ox   the  Prixchv.fs  of 
/'oi.iric.ii.  OHi.ui.iriox.      With  Preface 
by  liEKNAHi)  HnsANyuET.     Svo.,  Si- 
Hodgson  (vShadwokth  H.). 

Ti:-E  AXD  Stace:  A   Metaphysical 
Essay.     Svo.,  165. 

The    Theory    of    Practice:    an 
Ethical  Inquiry,     i  vols.     Svo.,  2.|j. 

•  The   Philosothy  of  Reelectios, 

i  vols.       Vvo.,  214. 

Hume.  --  7//A  ThII.OSi )rHH  AI.  II'i >h'h-S 
OF  />.:r/n  //cMii.  lulited  by  T.  II.  Gkkk.v 
and  T.  H.  Gkosk.  4  vols.  Svo.,  56^.  Cr 
separately,  I'issays.  2  vols.  2Si.  "Treatise 
of  ilunian  Nature.     2  vols.     2Si, 


IS.5. 


Emotions  ANn 


THE  II' 1 1  A.  Svo.,  I  q,«. 


Justinian,     ///a      /nstitctls     or 

!      ycsii.\i,i.\:    Latin    Text,    chiefly    that   of 
Huicldve,  with  En);lish  Introduction.  Trans 
lalioii.  Notes,  and  Sunni;arv.     Hy  Thomas 
C.  Sanpaks,  M.A.     Hvo.,  iSs. 

Kant  {Imma.nl'el). 

Critique  of  Pa'actical  AVmsct, 
^xn  oriiKR  Works  ox  tiik  '.''iihohv  or 
Einics..  Translated  by  T.  K.  Aiimnr. 
n.D.     With  Memoir.     Svo.,  125,  6(/. 


Mill. 


RAL  WORKS. 


(y;/c  OF  Di-:nxi- 
iplit-'d.  liy  W'li.i.iAM 
Jrown  8vo.,  6j. 
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Mental,  Moral  and   Political   Vm\^^i^^\,^^ ^continued. 

Kant  (lMMANUKL)-co/.//;/..v/.  Mosso.-/v.,A'.    By  Angei  o  Mosso 

Fundamental  FKlNaPLF.S  n,-   ,■„,■:  Translated  iVo.n  ih.  Italian  bPLouoH 

MEi^nivsic  OF  h-nucs.     Translated  by  and  V.  K.esow.     Witli  8  Illustauions     Cr 

I.    K.    Ai.HOTT,    B.D.    (Extracted    from  Svo.,  75.  G,/. 
'  Kant's  Critique  of  Practical  Reason  and 

other  Works  on  the  Theory  of  luliics.')  i  RomaneS.— J//.V7;  and  MoriOX  AND 

Crown  8vo,  35.                                               |  JA,.™,/.      By   Gkokoi:    John    Romanes, 

rNTKODUCTION    TO     Lo<;/C,    AND    ///S  \  ^'^■'^•'  ^'•^^•^-     ^r-  «vo.,  4s,  6</. 

/':ss.iy  ON  THE  Mistaken  Suhtii.ty  of  '  QfnrU-       Hmt^  ■■  ,,-,■   a  ,  -  ,      u     o 
THE  Four  FicAJKE^..    T.nn.in.n.i  k„  t     ^^^^vl.-Dia^u  ,11  h  Louc.     BySx. 


THE  Four  Figures..    Translated  by  T. 
K.  Abbott.     8vo.,  65. 

Killick. — HANimooK  to  Mili's 
System  of  I.ocic.  Ly  Rev.  A.  IL 
Kii.i.icK,  M.A.     Crown  f/vo.,  35.  bd. 

Ladd  (Ghorge  Trumbull). 

Piin.osoniYOF  Mind  :  An  Essay  on 
the  Metaphysics-  of  Psychology.  Svo',  16s. 

Elements  of  Physiologicai.  Psy- 
chology.    8vO.,  215. 

Outlines  of  Piivsiolocicai.  Psy- 
chology. A  Text-book  of  .Mental  Science 
for  Academies  and  Colleges.     Hvo.,  m. 

PSYCIIOI.OCY,  DeSCR/I'TII-E  ANO  R\- 
VLANATOry  :  a  Treatise  of  the  Phenonieiia, 
Laws,  and  Development  of  I  lunian  Mental 
Life.     Svo.,  2 IS. 

Pkimer  of  Psyciioi.ocy.  Cr.  iSvo., 
55.  til. 

Lewes. -- 7'///;  Hisioky  of  P//11.0S0- 
riiY,  from  Thales  to  Comte.  iiy  Gr.uuiK 
IIenky  Lewi;s.     1  vol>.     8vo.,  sus. 

Max  Miiller  (F.). 
////■;  Science  of  Tiiorcirr.  Svo.,  ::i.s-. 
Three  /NTEonrcTOR  y  Aectires  on 
TiiK  Science  di  TimucmT.    <Svo.,  is.Gil. 

Mill.  -Ana  US  IS  of  the  /'iif-vomena 
in-  THE  Human  Minh.  i;y  Jami.s  Mii.i.. 
2  vols.     Hvo.,  iHs. 

Mill  (JOHN  Stuart). 
A  Si'STEM  I  >F  /au;ic.   Cr.  .Svo.,  y.  (id. 
On  I.ieeeiy.     Crown  iSvo.,L%.  41/, 

On  Reekesenta  rii  e  (t\  >i  ■er.\.ue.\'  / . 
Crown  Hvo.,  is. 

UriLlTARIANlS.U.      8vO..  IS.  6cl. 
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ll.iMHAox's  Pini.osoriiY.    Svo.,  ifi*. 

/Va/cre,  rtn<  UriLirvoF  RKi.h;ios\ 
A.\o  Theism.    Tlirce  F.sHnys.    Svo.,  5s. 


Geokge  Stock.     l'"cp.  Svo.,  3s.  6(/. 

Sully  (Ja^;ks). 
The  Human  Mind:  a  Text-book  of 

Psyciiolof^y.     2  vols.     8vo.,  2\.s. 

Ourr.iNF.s OF  J'sYCHor.oGY.    Svo.,  gs. 

The  Teacher's  Handbook  Of  J'sy- 
CHOLOuY.    Crown  8vo.,  5,?. 

Studies  of  Childhood.     Svo, 

10s.  bd. 

Swinburne.  —  Picture  Logic:  an 
Attempt  to  Po)Hilarise  the  Science  of 
l^easoning.  iiy  .Vliued  J.\mks  Swinuuknk, 
i\LA.    With  23  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo. ,  5s. 

Weber. —/f'/.v/v^vi'  ('/•■  rmiosoPHY. 

Ijy  .Vi.i'KEH  \Vr.r,i;K.  I'rofes^or  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Strasburg.  Translatevl  by  Frank 
Thim.n,  I'h.l).     8vo.,  lOs. 

Whately  (Arciihishoi'). 
/lie, Kv's Essays.  With  Annotat'on.s. 
8vo.,  loi.  61/. 

Ele.uen/sof I.ogu  .  Cr.  Svo.,  4.s-.  (jd. 

.  Ei.E.MENTS  ofA'hetoric.     Cr.  Svo., 
4s.  0(/. 
Le.S.S-ONS  on  REA.'iONlXG.       Fcp.  SvO., 
IS.  fid. 

Zeller  (Dr.  I'.dwaku,  Professor  in  the 
University  of  Berlin). 
7"he  Sro/cs,  Er/cuRF.tNs,  a.vi> 
SCEI'TICS.  I'ranslated  iiy  the  Rev.  O.  J. 
Reiciiei.,  M.A.  Crown  Hvo..  15J. 
Outlines  of  the  ffisroKY  of 
a  REEK  I'llll.OSOrilY.  Translated  by 
SakAii  l".  .\i.i.EVNi;  and  E'.  i;i.v.\ 
AiMioTT.    Crown  Nvo.,   ids.  fn/. 

/'/..//•('  .i.v/)  THE  Older  Ac  a  ohm  i, 
I'ranslattd  by  Sa'AH  F.  Ai.levne  and 
Ai.i  ;ni'   G*n)!>wiN,   li.A.      Crown   Svo. 
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SocRAn:. 
Sc/U'OU.      'I'r.iiislatcd  !\v  the  Kev.  (). 
I.  Ui.kliKi,  NLA.     Crown  Svo..  ii'S.  G,(. 
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Mental,  Moral,  and  Political  Philosophy-..^//;,.,,/ 

MANUALS  OF  CATHOLIC  PHILOSOPHY 

,  (^fi'iivliiirst  Si-riisJ. 

ny  <^.  ».  uu.\  A.s,  M.A.  Crown  8vo..  6s.  td. 
First   Pklxc/pi.ks    of    Kyon-i.EiH;r 

By  John  Rickaby.  S.J.  Crown  Svo..  55. 
Gexkkai.    METAriivsics.       Ijv  John 

RicKA.iv,    8.J.     Crown    Svo.,    55.  ' 

■^  _  I       ^-J-     Crown  8vo.,  65.  td. 


Natural  Law). 
Crown     Svo.,  55. 


[Ethics    and\ 
IJyJo.SEi'ii  RicKAi'-   S.J, 


iVjr/TA-.,/.   7>//u>/.„;,..      By  B,j,,,,,, 
I3oii.)i)i.;,(,  S.J.     Crown  cSvo.,  65.  6,^ 


History  and  Science  of  Language,  &e 


Davidson.— Za.  J /v.  V(,-  axp  Import- 
A.XT  F.XMLisii  lloh'Ds:  lixplainwl  and  Kx- 
exmrl.hed.  l?y  William  L.  Daviuso.v, 
iM.A.  I-cp.  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

p3.rra.r.~LAX(;['A<;/;AX/)LAm;r  u;/-",- 

By   1  .   W.   K\uuAR,   D.D.,  I-.R.S.     Crown 
avo.,  Cts. 

Graham.  —  Ex;;. is//    .Vj  y,  ».\-,  •.,/ . 

UasMliud    and    I'xplained :    with    I'ractical 
bxercises.   By  G.  F.  Gkaiiam.    Fcp.  Svo.,6i 


Max  MulIer(R) 


fd  on  Lectures  delivered  at  tlie  Royal  In- 
stitution m  i.sOi  and  1863.  2  vols.  Crown 
8vo.,  zii. 


Max  Muller  [\\)~co,itiuucd. 

BlOCKAPlllFS    OF    IVORPS,    AX/>    T//F 

Home  of  the  Aryas.  Crown  8vo.,  75.  M. 

TllKEK   LecTVKKS    on    THE  Sc/FXCF 
OF     /.AXGUAGE,      AXD      ITS      Pl.ACli    l'\ 

Gfxeral  Edvcatiox,  delivered  at  Ox- 
ford, 1889.     Crown  8vo.,  35. 

Roget.  — 7'///t-.v../rA'r.y   oe    Exci isii 

IIOR/'S  AXn  /'//RASES.  Classified  and 
Arranged  so  as  to  Facilitate  tlie  Expression 
of  Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  I'LTKi!  Makk  Roukt,  M.D.,  V.RS 
Reconiposed  throuKiiout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author'.s  Notes,  and 
\vith  a  lull  Index,  by  the  Author's  Son 
John  I.lwls  RociKi.     Crown  Svo.  loi.  6,/, 

Whately.— ii.\f,v./.v//  Syxoxn/s.   By 
h.  Jam-;  Whaiklv.     Kcp.  8vo.,  35. 


Political  Economy  and  Economics. 

Ashley.   -E.xci/s//    Eukxo.u/c    ILs     ~ 

TORY   A.\/)     7///:0RY. 


AX/)   7;//-:oRY.     liy   W.   J.    Asiilkv. 
ALA.     Crown   ,Svo.,    I'art   I.,   55.     Part   II 
105.  Cd, 

Bagehot.     Eco.xo.u/c  Stc/ues.     \^\ 
Walii  K  IJAUHHOT.     Crown  8vo„  x,s.  f,,/.  " 

Barnett. -  -/'/,•.  / <  -t/ca  m. e   Si k ■/.  /  /, /.v.i/. 

lissays  on  Social  Reform.  By  the  Rev.  S 
A.  and  Mrs.  IJARNErr.  Crown  8\o.,  (>s. 
Brassey.  Paters  axd  Aiu>rf.sses 
ox  ir"l.'K  AX/>  ItAu/is.  By  Lord  Bkassev. 
Ldited  by  J.  I'orri-K,  and  with  Introduction 
by  OKoiuii:  IIowkll,  M.P.    Crown  8vo.,  55. 


Jordan.  -7'///.  Staxpar/)  oe  Ki/a'/;. 

By  \\ILLL\M  Lkk.iiton  Johpan,  I'eiiow 
of  the  Royal  Statistical  Society,  &c.  Cnmn 
8vo.,  ()s. 


o. 


Devas.    .-/   J/./vr 


I/.      ('/••    POI.ITIV 


.//. 

/<,'A',M/i,    HyC.S.  Dkvas.  M.A.    Cr.Hvc, 
fii.  bd.     [MimutiA  of  Cntholic  Philosophy.) 

Dowell.--v/  ///sroRy  OF  7Uxat/oa' 
.iXD  /ASFs  /x /iXiA.AXi),  (Vnn,  the  Hariicht 
Ini.es  to  the  Year  1885.  IJy  Sini'iiiN 
DowLLL,  (,  vols.  8vo).  VoIk.  I.  and  U. 
il.e  History  of  Taxation,  21s.  VoIh.  IM. 
and  1  .  .   lie  llisioiy  of  faxes,  m. 


Macleod  (Hknry  Dunning). 
///.I//./. //./.v.)/.     Mvo.,  5.V.  net. 

I      T//E  E/.E.}fEXTS  oe  ISaxk/xi;. 
8vo. ,  3i.  ()d. 

The    Theory    axh    Practicf    of 

liAXK/XG.    Vol.   I.    8V0.,   MS.    Vol.11.    1)5. 

The  Theory  of  Ckei^t.  Nvo. 
Vol.  I.,  ini.net.  Vol.  II..  l^art  I.,  loi.ntt. 
Vol.  IL,  Fart  II.,  loi.  („/. 

A  DlOEST  OF  THE  LaIY  i)F  till. Is 
OF  I'.XC/IAXGH,  I^AXK-XOr/iS,  Ac. 

[hi  //(<'  hrii%. 

Mill.  -Political    Eooxovy.       liy 
Jdii..  Sti'aut  Mill. 

I'opulor  lulilioii.     Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  Or/, 
Library  Edition,     t  vols.     8vo.",  joj. 
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iMulhall. — Industries  axj)  Wkalth 
or  N.rnoxs.  By  Michael  G.  Mulhall, 
I'.S.S.  With  32  full-page  Diagrams, 
Crown  8vo.,  8s.  &d. 

ISoderini. — Soc/.u./sm  .lv/)  Catholi- 
cism. From  the  Italian  of  Count  Euwakd 
SoDERiNi.  By  RicHAun  Jknery-Siiee. 
With  a  Preface  by  Cardinal  Vaughan. 
Crown  8vo.,  65, 

|Symes. — Political  Ecoxo^rv :  a 
Short  Text-book  of  Political  Economy. 
With  Problems  for  Solution,  and  Hints  for 
Supplementary  Reading ;  also  a  Supple- 
mentary Chapter  on  Socialism.  By  Pro- 
fessor J.  E.  Symes,  M.A.,  of  University 
College,  Nottingham.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6r/. 


Toynhtt.—LiXTUREs  ox  the  In- 
dustrial Revolution  of  the  ISth  Cen- 
tury IN  England:  Popular  Addresses, 
Notes  and  other  Fragments.  By  Arnold 
ToYNBEE.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author 
by  Benjamin  Jowett,  D.D.    8vo.,  105.  M. 

Vincent.— 7/M  Land  Question  in 
North  Wales:  being  a  Brief  Survey  of 
the  History,  Origin,  and  Character  of  the 
Agrarian  AgitawOn,  and  of  the  Nature  and 
Effect  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Welsh 
Land  Commission.  By  J,  E.  Vincent. 
Svo.,  5J. 

Webb.— 7>/^  History  of  Trade 
Unionism.  By  Sidney  and  Beatrice 
Webb,  With  Map  and  full  Bibliography  of 
the  Subject.     Svo.,  i8s. 


STUDIES  IN  ECONOMICS 

Issued  under  the  auspices  of  the  London 
\TuE  History  of  Local   Raies   in 
ExcLAND:     Five    Lectures.       By    EnwiN 
Cannan,  M.A.     Crown  8vo.,  2s.  bd, 

(ii- R.MAN  Soci.iL  Demccracw  By 
Hertrani)  Russell,  B.A.  With  an  Ap- 
pjndi.x  on  Social  Democracy  and  the 
Woman  Question  in  Germany  by  Alys 
Russell,  B.A.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

|,fc7,Acy'     Documents    I/. lustra  ting 

THE  History  of  Trade  U.'^70.\7sm. 

I.    The    Tailoring    Trade.       Edited    by 

W.  F.  Galton.      With  a  Preface  by 

Sidney  Webb,  LL.B.    Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


AND  POLITICAL  SCIENCE. 

School  of  Economics  and  Political  Science. 

Deploice's  Referendum  en  Suisse. 
Translated,  wi;h  Introduction  and  Notes, 
by  C.  P.  Trevelyan,  M.A.  [In preparation. 

Select  Documents  Illustrating 
iHE  State  Regulation  of  Wages. 
Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  M.A.       [In  prtpiiration. 

Hungarian  Gild  Records.  Edited 
by  Dr.  Julius  Mandello,  of  Budapest. 

[/;;  pnfaration. 
The  Relations  between  England 

A.\D   THE  HaNSEATIC  LE.iGUE.       By   Miss 

E.  A.  MacArthur.  [In  preparation. 


Evolution,   Anthropology,  &e. 


[Babington.  — /'^■(/./../c/i'.-.v  of  Race 
Theories  as  Ai'flied  to  Natioxal 
Characteristics.  Essa>s  by  Willlvm 
Dalton  Babington,  M.A.   Crown  8vo,,  65. 


|Clodd  (lil)VVARl)). 

The  Si(>Ri-  OF  Crfatkkv :  a  Plain 
Account  of  Evolution.  Willi  77  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  8vo.,  js.  6(/. 

//  Pri.mek  of  EuoLUThKx :  l)ein};  a 

Popular  Abridged  Edition  of  '  The  Story 
of  Creation  '.  With  Illustrations.  Fcp, 
8vo.,  15.  6d. 

Lang.  -  CusT(>M  AND  AfYTH  :  Studies 
of  Early  Usage  and  Belief.  By  Andri.w 
Ianii.  With  15  Illuslr.itioiis.  Crown  8vo., 
p.  bd. 


Lubbock. — The  Or/ginof  Ciyilis.-i- 

TIOX  and  the  Primitive  Condition  of  Man. 
By  Sir  J.  Lubbock,  Bart,,  M.P.  With  5 
Plates  and  20  Illustrations  in  the  Text. 
8vo.,  1 8s. 

Romanes  (George    John). 
Dariyin,  and  after  Darh'in:  an 
Exposition  of  the  Darwinian  Theory,  and  a 
Discussion  on  Post-Darwinian  Questions. 
Part  I.  The  Darwinian  Theory.     With 
Portrait  of  Darwin  and  125  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  los.  61/. 
Part   II.    Post-Darwinian  Questions: 
Heredity  and  Utility,     With  Portrait  of 
the  Author  and  5  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo., 
I  OS.  bd. 
An   ExAMiNATiON    OF     IVe/SMANN- 

ISM.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 
^.v,s./ )-.s.— lulitcd    by    C.    Lloyd 
Morgan,  Principal  of  University  College, 
Bristpl. 
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hhh^t,—HELLEN,cA.     A  Collection 

ot  Essays  on  Greek  Poetry,  Philosonhv 
History,  and  Religion.  Edited  by  Evelyn 
Abboit,  M.A.,  LL.D.     8vo.,  i6..    ^"^^^^ 

iEschylus.— i?fw^.v//>^.9  of  ^schv- 

fif  i  vt^  ^'^'''''^f  ^""^'^"^  Translation. 
«y  J.  1'.  Davies.     8vo.,  7i. 

Aristophanes. -7>M-   Acharnians 

vJj'T'l'-^d'%'  ''•^"«'=i'ed  into  English 
Verse.    By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell.    Crown  8vo,  is. 

Aristotle.— K^^-yy/  a.yd  Old  Agf 
i^'FE  AXD  Death,  axd  A^espiratwx 
J^^"?la''^d,  with  Introduction  and  Nmes" 
by  W.  Ogle,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.R.C  p  some' 
nrne^  Fellow    of  Corpus  '  Christ! 'coireTe; 

Becker  (Professor). 
Ga/.ims:  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  tiie 
lime  of  Augustus.      Illustrated.      Post 
ovo.,  35.  td. 

Charicles:  or,  Illustrations  of  the 
Private  Life  of  the  Ancient  Greeks 
Illustrated.     Post  8vo.,  3^.  6rf. 

^^^%\~^ '''''''''' ''C'"'''l^^ro^'DE^XE. 

By  R.  \  .  1 YRKELL.     Vols.  I.,  II.,  III.,  Svo 
each  i2i.     Vol.  IV.,  155.  ^m  ovo., 

E  g  b  e  r  \..~jNTRODVCriOX      TO      T/fE 
.STCDV     OF     AaT/.V     /XSCA'a'770.ys.  Bv 

JAMES  C.  Egbert,  Junr.,  Ph.D.  With 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Facsimiles, 
square  crown  8vo.,  i6i. 

Farnell.— G^A'^v^A-    Zj-avc    Poftrv 

a  Complete  Collection  of  the  Surviving 
Passages  from  the  Greek  Song-Writintf 
Arranged  with  Prefatory  Articles,  Intro- 
ductory Matter  and  Commentar^.  By 
George  S.  Farnell,  M.A.     With  5  Plates. 

oVO.,  lOi. 

l^ng.—Ifo.^fER  AND    rUK  EPIC.       B\' 
Andrew  Lang.     Crown  8vo.,  gj.  net. 


I  Lucan.-r/M-y//.,/,,-.,/^/.,  „,,^ 

Iranslated  into  Glap.k  Verse.     By  ],',„.:, 
Ridley,  Q.C.     8vo.,  145.  "y  ^^''^^akI 

Mackail.-^'^/.yrcy^  Epigrams  no\ 
THE  GREEK  Anthology.  By  f.  w  \iJ 
KAi.  Edited  with  a  Revised  Text'lmrl 
ducfon.  Translation,  and  Notes.    SvCiej 

Rich.— .^    •     ^'''--'ARY  OF  Roman  Axi 

W.th^ooo.         ,.,ts,     Crown  8va,%6f' 

Sophocles. -Translated  into  Kn-^lis 
Verse       By    Robert    Whitelaw,    u\\ 

Tacitus.  -  77/A'     //,sTORy    of   j\ 

CoRXEUus    Tacitus.       Translated    int 
iMighsh,  with   an   Introduction  and  Notei 
Critical     and     Explanatory,     by     Alj)ek1 
VV.LLiAM   Quill,   M.A.,   T.C.a      .    oii 
Vol.  I.  8vo.,  7..  6d.     Vol.  II.8V0.,  u,.6d 

Tyrrell. — Trans/. a  vvons/nto  Gri-fI 
AND  Latin  Verse.  Edited  by  k.' vl 
Tyrrell.    8vo.,  6s. 


Virgil 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 

ACWOrth.— Z?w/./.w/).v  OF  THE  Mar  i- 
/K  ^f"'!"'^^  '"*«  English  Verse  from 
vn.  A^'^""  ""g'"^'«-    %  Harry  Arhuth- 

NOT  ACWORTH.       8v0.,  5i. 

Allingham  (William). 
Irish  Songs    and  Poems.      With 
Frontispiece  of  the  Waterfall  of  Asaroe 
rep.  8vo.,  6j. 

Laurence  Jii.ooMFiEi.n.  With  Por- 
trait of  the  Author.     Ftp.  8vo.,  35.  ini. 

lUMivER  Pieces;  Day  and  Night 
Songs;  Ballads.  With  2  Designs  by 
n.  G.  Rossetti.  Fcp.  8vo.,  6s.  large 
paper  edition,  12s.  ^ 


The  ^NEin  of  Virgii..  TranslatecL 
into  Lnghsh  Verse  by  John  ConlngtonI 
thrown  8vo.,  6s.  ■ 

The  J'oems  of  Virgil.  Translatci 
into  English  Prose  by  John  Conlngiun] 
Crown  8vo.,  6s.  f 

The  ^NEin  of  Virgil,  freely  transi 
l^l^d  into  English  Blank  Verse.  vA 
W.  J.  Thornhill.     Crown  8vo.,  ^5.  6,/j 

The  ^Eneidof  Virgil.     Translated 
into  English  Ver.se  by  James  Rmoauks. 
Books  I.. VI.     Crown  8vo.,  .55. 
Books  VII.-XII.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 


Allingham  (William)— t-o ;///;/ /r^v/. 

Life  and  Phantasy  :  with  Frontisj 
piece  by  Sir  J.  E.  Mili.ais,  Bart.,  aiicf 
Design  by  Arthur  IIughks.  I'cp.  8vo,, 
6s.  \  large  paper  edition,  125. 

Thought  and    Word,  and  AsuiA 
Manor:   a  Play.     Fcp.  8vo„  6s.\  lary 
paper  edition,  i.!j. 

lii..\GKiiERRiEs.    Imperial  i6nio., CwBchristie.- 

Sets  of  the  above  6  vols,  mav  be  had  in  um\ 
Jorm  Half. parchment  binding', price  joi.         ' 
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irmstrong  (G.  F.  Savage). 

I  Poems  :  Lyrical  and  Dramatic.  Fcd 
8vo.,  6s.  ^' 

I K/JVG  Sa  ul.   (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  I.)     Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

King  Da  vid.  (The  Tragedy  of  Israel, 
Part  II.)     Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

\King  Solomon.     (The  Tragedy  of 
Israel,  Part  III.)     Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 

Ugone  :  a  Tragedy.     Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

A  Garland  from  Greece  :  Poems. 
Fcp.  Svo.,  ys.  6d. 

\  Stories  OF  Wicklojv:  Poems.  Fcp. 

8vo.,  7s.  6rf. 

Mephistopiieles  in  Broadcloth  : 
a  Satire.     Fcp.  8vo.,  4s. 

\One   in  the  Infinite:    a   Poem. 
Crown  8vo.,  js.  6d. 

Armstrong.— 7>/A-  Poetical  Works 

I  OF  EUMUXD  y.  AliMSTKO.W;.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5S. 

rnold  (Sir  Edwin). 

The  Light  of  the  World  :  or  the 
Great  Consummation.  With  14  Illustra- 
tions after  Hoi, man  Hunt.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

\  Potipiiar's  Wife,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.,  5s.  net. 

An/UMA  :  or  the  Japanese  Wife.  A 
Play.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  6d.  net. 

The  Tenth  MrsE,  and  other  Poems. 
Crown  8vo.,  55.  net. 

Beesly  (A.  H.). 
Ballads      and 

Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

D ANTON,  AND  OTHER  VeRSE.  Fcp. 
8vo.,  4s.  6d, 

|Bell  (Mr.s.  Hugfi). 

CiiAMHER  CoMEPiEs :  i\  Collection 
of  Plays  :ind  Monologues  for  the  Drawin- 
Room.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Ia/RV  TaI.E  Pi.AVS,  and  IfoU-  TO 
Act  Them.  With  yi  Dia>,'rams  and  5«' 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

ICarmichael.— /*('AM?.    By  Jknnings 

*  '.  utMiciiAiii,     (Mrs.     Francis      Muli.ihi. 
Crown  Svo,  6s.  net. 

|Christie.— />.-n-.v   ano    Verses.      IJy 
.NiMMo  Chiustik.    Crown  8vo.,  y.  bd. 


Cochrane  (Alfred). 

The  Kestrel's  JVevt 
Verses.     Fcp.  8vo.,  35.  6d. 

Leviore     Plectro  • 
Verses.      Fcap.   8vo.,   3,-. 


and   other 

Occasional 
6d. 


OTHER      Verse. 


Florian's  Fables.-r//^  Fables  of 

Goethe. 

Faust  Part  I.,  the  German  Text, 
with  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  Albfrt 
M.  Selss,  Ph.D.,  M.A.     Crown  Svot; 

^'T-vv  '£'^^"=^'^ted,  with  xNotes. 
liy  1 .  li.  Webb.  Svo.,  12s.  6d. 

^^'^^^'i'~^^''---D'ir.AMs:    Poems. 
8m.  sTerf"'"'"  ^""''^^'  ^^•^-     ^^°^^" 

Ingelow  (Jean). 

Poetical  Works.  2  vols.  Fcd 
8vo.,  I2S.  ^' 

Lyrical  and  other  Poems.  Selec- 
ted from  the  Writin-s  of  Jean  Ingelow. 
I-cp.  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  cloth  plain,  35.  cloth  gilt. 

Lang  (Andrew). 

Ban  and  ARRitpE  Ban:  a  Rally  of 

Inisitive  Rhymes.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5s.  net. 
Grass  of  Parnassus.     Fcp.  Svo. 

2S.  6,^  net.  ' 

Bali. APS  of  Books.  Edited  by 
Andkew  Lang.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6s. 

The  Blue  Poetry  Book.  Edited 
by  Anurew  Lang.  With  100  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

'Ltz)K.y. -Poems.       By    W.    E.    H. 
Lecky.     Fcp.  8vo.,  5s. 

Lindsay.— r///^     Flower    Seller, 

and   otiier    Poems.       Hy   Lauy    Lindsay. 
Crown  8vo.,  5.?. 

Lytton    (The    Earl    of),    (Owen 
M['.Ri;i)rni). 

Ma  RAIL     Fcp.  8vo.,  Cw.  ^d. 

King  Poppy:  a  Fantasia.     With  i 
Plate  and  Design  on  Title-Pagc  by  Ed. 

F-i'KNK-JrNHS,  A.!\..-\.     Cf.  Svo.,  los.  6d. 

The  Wanderer.    Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6d. 
Iacii.e.     Crown  8vo.,  105.  6f/. 
Selected  Poems,   Cr.  8vo.,  105.  6rf. 
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Macaulay.— Z.^  vs  ofAxc/knt  Rome 

"^-'^      By  Lord  Macaulay.  ' 


Illustrated  by  G.  Scharf. 


Fcp.  4to.,  los.  6(/. 
Bijou       Edition. 


i8mo.,  2s.  6(/.  gilt  top. 

-    Popular  Edition. 
4to.,  ftd.  sewed,  is.  cloth. 

by  J.    R.    V.EGUEMN.      Crown 


Fcp.  8vo.,   IS.  sewed, 


Fcp 
Illustrated 

8vo.,  3 J.  6d. 
Annotated  Edition. 

IS.  dd.  cloth. 

Macdonald  (George,  LL.D.). 

A  Book  of  Strife,  in  the  Form  of 
THE  Diary  of  ax  Old  Soul  :   Poems 
i8mo.,  6s. 

R.iMPor./.o; . Growths fr( )m  ax  Oi n 
Moot;  containing  a  Hook  of  Translations 
old  and  new ;  also  a  Year's  Diary  of  an 
Old  Soul.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Morris  (William). 
Poetical  Works— LinRARv  Edition. 
Complete  in  Ten  Volumes.     Crown 'svo 
price  6s.  each.  "' 

The  Earthly  Paradise.     4  vols. 

6j.  each. 

The  Life  axd  Death  of  Tasox 
6s.  -^ 

The  Defexce  of  GuEXEyERE,  and 
other  Poems.    6s. 

The  Story  OF  Sigurd  the  Volsuxg, 
AND  The  Fall  of  the  Nibluxgs.    6s.  ' 

Love  is  Exough  ;  or,  the  Freeing  of 
Pharamond:  A  Morality;  and  Poems 
BY  the  Way.    6s. 

The  Odyssey  of  Homer.  Done 
into  English  Verse.     6s. 

The  yExEiDs  of  Virgil.  Done 
into  English  Verse.     6s. 


[Murray    (Robert    F.).-Author 

I        The  Scarlet  Gown  '.      His   P„e,ns,  witl 

a  Memoir  by  Andrew  Lang.     Fen   Svol 

!      5s.  net.  '  ■     "■ 

i  Nesbit— Z/1  i-i'  AXD  Legfxds.    By  fJ 

:      NE.SBIT    (Mrs.     Hubert     Bland).     Fir? 
w'.T;,    Crown  8vo.,3s.6r/.    Second  Seriel 
With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Peek  (Hedley)  (Frank  Leyton). 

Skeleton  Leaves :  Poems.  Witlj 
a  Dedicatory  Poem  to  the  late  Honl 
Roden  Noel.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  td.  net. 

The  Shadows  of  the  Lake,  anc 
other  Poems.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  bd.  net. 

Piatt  (Sarah). 

Ax  EXCHANTED  CastLE,  ;.Vy, 
Other  Poems:  Pictures,  Portraits,  anij 
People  in  Ireland.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Poems:  With  Portrait  of  th« 
Author.     2  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  los. 

Piatt  (John  James). 

Idyls  axd  Lyrics  of  the  Ohio 
Valley.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

Little  New  World  Idyls.  CrJ 
8vo.,  5s. 


—Teresa    axp    oTiif.h 
James    Rhoaues.      Crown 


Certain  of  the  Poetical  Works  may  also 
be  had  in  the  following  Editions  :— 

The  Earthly  Paradise. 
Popular  Edition.     5  vols.     i2mo.,  25s.; 

or  5s.  each,  sold  separately. 
The  same  in  Ten   Parts,  25s.;  or  2s.  bd. 

each,  sold  separately. 
Cheap    Edition,    in   i  vol.     Crown   8vo., 

7s.  6rf. 

Loi'E  IS  Exough  ;  or,  the  Freeing,'  of 
Pharamond :  A  Morality.  Square  crown 
8vo.,  -js.  6d. 

Poems  ay  the  Way.    Square  crown 

8vo.,  6s. 
*,•   For    Mr.    William    Morris's    Prose 
Works,  see  pp.  22  and  31. 


Rhoades. 

Poems.      By 
8vo.,  3s.  6d, 

Riley  (James  Whitcomb). 

Old    Fashioxed    Roses:    Poems.l 
i2mo.,  5s. 

Poems  :  Here  at  Home.     Fcp.  Svo 

6s.  net. 

A    Child-World:    Poems.      Fcp. 

8vo.,  5s. 

Romanes. — A  Selectiox  from  theV 

/'OEMS  of  George  Joiix  Pom  axes,  M.A.X 
LI..D.,  F.R.S.  With  an  Introduction  bvf 
T.  Hkrhert  Warren,  President  of  Magi 
dalen  College,  Oxford.     Crown  8vo.,  ,js.  6(/.| 

Shakespeare.— Z?o/r/j/,A'A-'.v  Family 
Siiakesi'eake.  With  36  Woodcuts.  ivol.| 
8vo.,  14s.     Or  in  6  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  21J. 

The  Sua  kf.spea  re  Bir  thda  \  ■  Bt  x '/;. ; 
By   Marv  F.  Dunbar.     32mo.,   u.  fi./.j 

Sturgis.— y/  Book  of  Soxa.  Bvl 
Julian  Sturois.     i6mo.  5.5. 


ERAL  WORKS. 


T    F.).-— Author 
n  '.      His    Poems,  witL 
*E\v  Lang.     Fcp.  SvoJ 

VD  Legends.  By 
'BERT  Bland),  pird 
,  3s.  €f/.  Second  Seriel 
wn  8vo.,  55. 

Prank  Leyton). 
Es:  Poems.    Witlj 
em   to   the    late    Ilonl 
'.  8vo.,  2s.  6(/.  net. 

^F  THE  Lake,  and 
p.  8vo.,  is.  bd.  net. 


D      Castle,     .txj 

'icture.s,  Portraits,  an(j 

Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Portrait     of    thd 
Crown  8vo.,  los. 
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^ESA    AND    orinu\ 
i    Rhoaues.      Crown 


^ome.     Fcp.  8vo 
• ;   Poems.      Fcp. 


ECTION  FROM  Tm\ 

v/x  A'fl.v.txKs,  M.A., 

1   an  Introduction  inl 

V,  President  of  Magj 

Crown  8vo.,  .\s.  6(/.| 

irp/.EE's  /'.'/.i///.r[ 
36  Woodcuts.    I  vol.) 
s.     Fcp.  8vo.,  21s, 

BlKTHDAy  JioOK. 
JAK.       32niO.,     15.   f)i/.  j 

OE    SoNC.     By  I 

no.  5.5. 


Works  of  Fiction,   Humour,  &e. 


Jden. — Ar.wNG  THE  Freaks.  By 
W.  L.  Alden.  With  55  Illustrations  by  J. 
F.  Sullivan  and  Fi  orence  k.  Upton. 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 


\nstey  (F.,  Author  of  'Vice  Versa'). 

Voces  Populi.  Reprinted  from 
'  Punch  '.  First  Series.  With  20  Illus- 
trations by  J.  Bernard  Partridge. 
Crown  8vo.,  3 J.  bd. 

The  Man  from  Blankley''s  :  a 
Story  in  Scenes,  and  other  Sketches. 
With  24  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard 
Partridge.     Post  4to.,  6j. 


lAstOr. — A  JOVRNEV  IN  OTHER 
Worlds  :  a  Romance  of  the  Future.  By 
John  Jacob  Astor.  With  10  Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 


iBaker.— ^K  the  Western  Sea.  By 
James  Baker,  Author  of '  John  Westacott'. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  td. 


iBeaconsfield  (The  Earl  of). 

Novels    and    Tales.       Complete 
in  II  vols.  Crown  8vo.,  is.  6d.  each. 


I  Vivian  Grey. 
iThe  Young  Duke,  «&c. 
jAlroy,  Ixion,  &c. 
IContarini       Fleming, 

&c. 
iTancred. 


Sybil. 

Henrietta  Temple. 

Venetia. 

Coningsby, 

Lothair. 

Endymion. 


Noi-ELS'AND  Tales.  The  Hughen- 
den  Edition.  With  2  Portraits  and  11 
Vignettes.     11  vols.     Crown  8vo.,  425. 

|Black.~7V/A'     Prlvcess     DfisiRp.E. 

By  Clementina  Black.     With  8  Illustra- 
tions by  John  Williamson.    Cr.  8vo.,  ts. 

Dougall  (L.). 
Beggars  All.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6^/. 
What  Necessity  Knows.     Crov:i 

8vo.,  6j. 


Doyle  (A.  Conan). 

MicAH  Clarke:  A  Tale  of  Mon- 
mouth's Rebellion.  With  10  Illustra- 
tions.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

The  Captain  of  the  Poles  tar, 

and  other  Tales.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

The  Refugees  :  A  Tale  of  Two  Con- 
tinents. With  25  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
35.  6d. 


The  Stark  Munro  Letters. 

8vo,  6s. 


Cr. 


Farrar  (F.  W.,  Dean  of  Canter- 

BUiIY). 

Darkness  and  Dawn:  or,  Scenes 
in  the  Days  of  Nero.  An  Historic  Tale, 
Cr.  8vo.,  75.  6rf. 

Gathering  Clouds  :  a  Tale  of  the 
Days  of  St.  Chrysostom.    Cr.  8vo.,  75.  bd. 

Fowler. — The  Young  Pretenders. 

A  Story  of  Child  Life.  By  Edith  H. 
Fowler.  With  12  Illustrations  by 
Philip  Burne-Jones.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Froude. — The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dun- 
boy:  an  Irish  Romance  ofthe  Last  Century. 
By  James  A.  Froude.    Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 


Graham.— 7>//::     Red 

Novel    of    Manners.       By 
Graham.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 


ScA  UR  :     A 
P.    Anderson 


Haggard  (H.  Rider). 
Heart  of  the   World.    With  15 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Joan  Haste.  With  20  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

The  People  of  the  Mist.    With 
16  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  61/. 

Montezuma 's  Da  ughter.   With  24 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

She.   With  32  Illustrations.    Crown 

8vo.,  3s.  6d. 
Allan    Quatermain.      With    31 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  f>d. 
Maiwa's  Revenge  :  Cr.  8vo.,  is.  M. 
(-.o ; , 7 ^;p,  Q i'_4 R/ TCH,  V,C.     C r.  8vo . 

3s.  6</. 
Cleopatra.    With  29  Illustrations. 

Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6rf. 
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With 
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Cr. 


Haggard  (H.  Rider)— to;,^/„«frf 

Beatrice.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6</. 

Ekic  Brighteyes.     With  51  Illus- 
trations.    Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

Nada  the  Lily.    With  23  Illustra- 
tions.    Crown  Svo.,  35.  6(f. 

Allan's  Wife.     With 
tions.     Crown  Svo.,  3s.  6rf 

7>/i5-    IViTcirs  Head. 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo., 
Mr.    Meeson's    Will. 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo., 

Daivn.     With  16  Illustrations. 
8vo.,  3J.  M. 

Haggard  and  Lang.— The  World's 

Desire.  By  H.  Kidek  Haggard  and 
Andrew  La.\g.  With  27  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.,  34.  6rf. 

Harf-e.— 77\r  the  Carqvinez   Woods 

and  o  '-er  stories.  By  Bret  Harte.  Cr. 
8vo.,  3i.  0,.. 

Hope.— TV^  Heart  of  Princess 
OsRA.  By  Anthony  Hope.  With  g  Illus- 
trations by  John  Williamson.  Crown 
8vo.,  65. 

Hornung.— TV/^  Unbidden  Guest. 

By  E.  W.  HoRNUNG.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Lang.— /i  J/r;A^A-  OF  Fife;  heing 
it^,,the  Cl-.ronicle  written  by  Norman  Leslie 
of  Pitcullo,  concen;ing  Marvellous  Deeds 
that  befel  in  the  Reahn  of  France,  14^9-31 
By  Andrew  Lang.  With  13  Illustrations 
by  Selwyn  Image.     Cr.  8vo.,  6s. 

Lyall  (Edna). 

The  a  vtobiography  of  a  Sland  sr. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.,  sewed. 

Presentation  Edition.     With  20  Il.ustra-  ' 
tions   by   Lancelot   Spked.      Crown 
8vo.,  2j.  6d  net. 

The  Autobiography  of  a   Truth. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.,  sewed  ;  is.  bd.,  cloth. 

DoREEN.     The  Story  of  a  Singer. 

Crown  8vo.,  6i.  1 


Holmby  House. 
Kate  Coventry. 
Digby  Grand. 
General  Bounce. 


Magruder— 7//A  Violet.  By  Julia 
Magruder.  With  II  Illustrations  by  C. 
D.  Gibson.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Matthews.— ///.v  Father  s  Son:  a 
Novel  of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange. 
By  Brander  Matthews.  \Vith  13  Illus- 
trations.    Cr.  8vo.,  6i. 


Melville  (G.  J.  Whyte). 

The  Gladiators. 
The  Interpreter. 
Good  for  Nothing. 
The  Queen's  Maries. 

Crown  8vo.,  is.  6rf.  each. 

Merriman.— /ior<r^.v  .•  The   Stud] 

I      With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  H 
Massev,  A.R.E.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

I  Morris  (William). 

I      The  Well  at  the  Worlds  Enl 
:        2  V0I5.  8vo.,  28s. 

The  Story  of  the  GlitteiunI 
Plain,  which  has  been  also  called  ThI 
Land  of  the  Living  Men,  or  The  Acre  ^ 
the  Undying.     Square  post  8vo.,  5s.  ne^ 

The  Roots  of  the  Mountains 
wherein  is  told  somewha-  of  the  Lives  ok 
the  Men  of  Burgdale,  th^  r  Friends,  thel 
Neighbours,  their  Foemen.  and  theil 
Fellows-in-Arms.  Written  in  Prose  an| 
Verse.     Square  crown  8vo.,  8j. 

A  Tale  of  the  House  of  thA 
WoLFLVCs,  and  all  the  Kindreds  of  thl 
Mark.  Written  in  Prose  and  Verse| 
Second  Edition.     Square  crown  bvo.,  6s. 

I     A  Drea.v  of  John  Ball,  axd 
King's  Lesson     i2mo.,  is.  bd. 
News  from    Noutifre  :     or,    An 
Epoch   of  Rest.      Being  some  Chapter^ 
from  an   Utopian  Romance.     Post  8vo.] 
is.  bd. 

*,*  For  Mr.  VVilliam  Morris's  Poetical 
Works,  see  p.  20. 

Newman  (Cardinal). 
Loss  AND  Gain:    The    Story  cf 

Convert.     Crown  Svo.     Cabinet  ikditionj 
6j.  ;  Popular  Edition,  3s.  bd. 

\     Callista:    a   Tale   of  the  Third 

Century.     Crown  Svo.     Cabinet  EditionJ 
6s.;  Popular  Edition,  3s.  6d. 

Oliphant.— t?£i9      Mr.      TrepcoldX 

By  Mrs.  Oliphant.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

Phillipps-Wolley.— .Sa.//'.-  a  Legend 
of  the  Lone  Mountain.  By  C.  PhiilippsJ 
WoLLEY.  With  13  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo. ,  3s.  bd. 

Quintana, — The  Cid   Campea!)or\ 
an  Historical  Romance.      By  D.  Antonio 
de  Trueba  v  LA   Quintana.     Translated 
from  the  Spanish  by  Henry  J.  Gill,  .M.A., 
T. CD.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 
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Ihoscomyl  (Owen). 

TheJrivei.  oi'  Ynys  Gai.on:  being 
a  hitherto  unprinted  Chapter  in  thi;  History 
of  the  Sea  Rovers.  With  12  Illustrations 
by  Lancklot  Speed.     Cr.  8vo.,  34.  6</. 

Battlement     and      TmvER  :     a 

Romance.       With    Fronlispiece    by    R." 
Caton  Woodvii.le.     Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

lokeby.  —  Dorcas  Hoiway.      By 

Charles  Rokkby,  Crown  Svo.,  6j. 


Walford  (L.  13.). 

Mr.   Smith:  a   Part   of  his   Life. 
Crown  8vo,.  2s.  6(/. 


The  Baby's 
8vo.,  2s.  6rf. 

Cousins. 


Grandmother.     Cr. 


THE    ^ft)A'A/)'.V^Ar/]BSewell  (KL/ZABETH  M.), 


THE      Gi.ITTERIn\ 
!  been  also  called  Thl 
g  Men,  or  The  Acre  l 
|uare  post  8vo.,  5s.  net! 

THE     AfoCNTAINi 
mewha-  of  the  Lives  l 
ale,  th^  r  Friends,  theil 
■    Foemen.    and    theil 

Written  in  Prose  an| 
Dwn  8vo.,  8s. 

E  House  of  th\ 
|1  the  Kindreds  of  thj 
in  Prose  and  Verse| 
Square  crown  hvc,  6i. 

v/.v  Ball,  and 

i2mo.,  IS.  bd. 


m  Morris's  Poetical 
ee  p.  20. 

al). 

The  Storv  cf  \ 
ivo.  Cabinet  Edition! 
)n,  3s.  bd. 

ale  of  the  Third 
vo.  Cabinet  EditionJ 
in,  3i.  6d. 

Mr.      FredcoldX 
Crown  8vo.,  6s. 

— Snap:  a  Legend 

in.     By C.  Phiilipps-] 

Illustrations.    Crown 

7/Z>    Campeador  \ 
ce.      By  D.  Antonio 
JiNTANA.     Translated 
Ienry  J.  Gill,  .M.A.,| 
6s. 


I A  Glimpse  of  the  World 
iLaneton  Parsona^^e. 
■  Margaret  Percival. 
I  Katharine  Ashton. 
I  The  Jarl's  Daughter. 
I  The  Experience  of  Life 
Cr.  8v'o.,  IS.  bd.  each  cloth  plain, 
each  cloth  extra,  gilt  fidges. 


Amy  Herbert 
Cleve  Hall. 
Gertrude. 
Home  Life. 
.\fter  Life. 
Ursula.     Ivors 

2S.  M 


ptevenson  (Robert  Lou.s). 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr.Jekyll 
AND  Mr.  Hyde.  Fcp.  Svo.,  is.  sewed. 
IS.  6d.  cloth. 

The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde  ;  with  other 
Fables.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

More  New  Arabian  Nights — The 
Dynamiter.  By  Rohekt  Louis  Si  kve.\- 
soN  and  Fa.n.vv  va.n  de  Grift  Steven- 
son.    Crown  8vo.,  ^s.  fid. 

The  Wrong  Box.  My  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  and  Lloyd  Osbourne. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

iSuttner. — Lay  Down   Your  Arms 

[Die  Waffen  Nieder) :  The  Autobiography 
of  Martha  Tilling.       B  •    Bertha    von 


Crown  8vo.,  25.  6rf. 

Troublesome    Da  ughters. 
8vo.,  2s.  bd. 

Pauline.     Crown.  8vo.,  2s.  6rf. 

Dick  Netherhy.     O.  8vo.,  is 

The  History  of  a    Week. 
8vo.  2i.  bd. 

A  Stiff-necked  Genera  tion. 
8vo.  2s.  bd. 

/Van,  and  other  Stories 

2S.  bd. 

The  Mischief  of  Monica.      Cr. 
8vo.,  2s.  bd. 

The  One  Good  Guest.     Cr.  Svo. 

2S.  bd. 

'  Ploughed^    and     other    Stories. 

Crown  8vo.,  2s.  bd. 
The  Ma  tchma kek.    C r.  ^;\•o. .  2.'!.  6d. 


West  (B.  B.). 

Half-Hours   with 


Cr. 

Cr. 
Cr. 
Cr.  Svo., 


AIRES:  Showing  how 


/■///•;  Million- 

iinicii  harder  it  is 

million  than  to  make  it.     Cr. 


Suttner. 
Cr.  8vo.,  IS. 


Translated 
6d. 


by  T.   Holmes. 


[Trollope  (Anthony). 

The  Warden.     Cr.  Svo.,  \s.  6d. 

Barchester    Towers.      Cr.   Svo,, 
IS.  bd. 

\True  {A)  Relation  OF  the  Trauels 
AND  Perilov  Adventures  of  Matiiew 
Dudgeon,  Gustlkman:  Wherein  is  truly 
set  down  the  Manner  of  his  Taking,  the 
Long  Time  of  his  Slavery  in  Algiers,  and 
Means  of  his  Delivery.  Written  by  Himself, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  printed.  Cr.  8vo.,  51. 


to  spend 
Svo.,  6s. 

Sir    Simon    Vander fetter,    and 
Minding  his  Ancestors.    Cr.  Svo.,  5s. 

A  Financial  Atonement.  Cr.  Svo., 
6s. 

Weyman  (Stanley). 
The  House  of  the    Wolf.     Cr. 

8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

A  Gentleman  OF  France.  Cr.  Svo., 

6s. 

The  Red  Cockade.    Cr.  Svo.,  6s. 
Whishaw.— ^    Boyar   of    the 

Terrible  :  a  Romance  of  the  Court  of 
Ivan  the  Cruel,  First  T/ar  of  Russia. 
By  Fred.  Whishaw,  With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  H.  G.  Massev. 
8vo.,  6s. 


12 
AR.E. 


Crown 
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Butler. — Our  Household  Insects. 
An  Account  of  the  Insect-Pests  found  in 
Dwelling- Houses.  By  Edward  A.  Butler, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.  (Lond.).  With  113  Illustra- 
tions.   Crown  8vo.,  3^.  td, 

Furneaux  (W.). 

The    Outdoor     World;    ^,c   The 
Young  Collector's  Handbook.     With  18 
Plates  16  of  which  are  coloured,  and  540 
Illustrations  in  the  Text.      Crown  Svo 
7i.  6rf. 

Butterflies  and  Moths  (British). 

With  12  coloured  Plates  and   241   Illus- 
trations in  the  Text.    Crown  8vo.,  12s.  td. 

Life     ix    Ponds     and    Streams. 
With  8  coloured  Plates  and  3:(i   Illustra-  i 
tions  in  the  Text.     Crown  Svo.,  125.  6</.      \ 

Hartwig  (Dr.  George). 

The  Sea  and  its  Lin ng  Wonders. 
With  12  Plates  and  303  Woodcuts.  8vo.. 
7s.  net. 

The  Tropical  World.  With  8 
Plates  and  172  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  js.  net. 

The  Polar  WoRLn.W'ith  3  Maps, 
8  Plates  and  85  Woodcuts.     Svo.,  -js.  net. 

The  Subterranean  World.  With 
3  Maps  and  80  Woodcuts.     Svo.,  7s.  net. 

The  Aerial  World.  With  Map,  8 
Plates  and  60  Woodcuts.     8vo.,  75.  net. 

Heroes  of  the  Polar  World.  19 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  25. 

Wonders  OF  the  Tropical  Forests. 

40  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 


Workers  under  the  Ground. 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  2s. 

Marvels  Over   ovr   Heads. 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  25. 


29 
29 


(Natural  History,  &c.). 
Hartwig  (Dr.  George)-co«//««J 

Volcanoes  and  Earthquakes.    J 
Illustrations,     Cr.  8vo.,  2i.  6rf. 

Wild  Animals  of   the   Tropics 
66  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  3$.  6rf. 

UsLywaLT^—B/RD  Notes.  Bythelati 
Jane  Mary  Hayward.  Edited  by  EmmI 
Hubbard.  With  Frontispiece  and  15  Illus] 
trations  by  G.  E.  Lodge.     Cr.  8vo.,  6i. 

Helmholtz. — Popular  Lectures  o\ 
Sciextific  Subjects.  By  Herma.nn  voJ 
Helmholtz.  With  68  Woodcuts.  2  vols! 
Cr.  Svo.,  IS.  6d.  each. 

Hudson. — British  Birds.  By  wj 
H.  Hudson,  C.M.Z.S.  With  a  Chapter  oi| 
Structure  and  Classification  by  Frank  e1 
Beddard,  F.R.S.  With  16  Plates  (8  ol 
which  are  Coloured),  and  over  100  IllustraJ 
tions  in  the   Text.      Crown   Svo.,  i2i.  6rfJ 


Sea  Monsters  and  Sea  Birds.    75 

Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  2i.  6r/. 

Denizens  o-  the  Deep,     i  17  Illus- 
trations.   C       vo.,  2i.  6rf. 


Proctor  (Richard  A.). 

I     I-.IGH  t  Science  for  Leis  ure  Ho  vr\ 

Familiar  Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects. 
I  vols.     Cr.  8vo.,  55.  each. 

I  Rough  Ways  MADE  Smooth.  Fami- 
liar Essays  on  Scientific  Subjects.  Crowr 
Svo.,  3s.  td. 

Pleasant  Ways  in  Science.  Crowi 

Svo.,  3i.  6rf. 

Nature  Studies.  By  R.  A.  Proc-I 
TOR,  Grant  Allen,  A.  Wilson,  T,| 
Foster  and  E.  Clodd.  Crown  8vo.,| 
3J.  bd. 

Leisure  Readings.  By  R.  A.  Proc-I 
tor,  E.  Clodd,  a.  Wilson,  T.  FosterI 
and  A.  C.  Ra.nyard.     Cr.  Svo.,  3s.  fW. 

*,*  For  Mr.  Proctor's  other  books  sec  Mcssn\ 
LoiigtiKius  &  Co.  "5  Catalogue  of  ScwtitiM 
Works. 


Stanley.—  .^  Familiar  History 
Birds.  By  E.  Stanley,  D.D.,  former!)! 
Bishop  of  Norwich.  With  Illustrations.' 
Cr.  8vo.,     3i.  bd. 
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Popular   Science   (Natural  History,  k^)-continued. 


/ood  (Rev.  J.  G.) 

Homes  mrHuur Hands:  A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Habitation  of  Animals,  classed 
according  to  the  Principle  of  Construc- 
tion. With  140  Illustrations.  8vo., 
7i.,  net. 

LrsECTS  A  T  Home  :  A  Popular  Ac- 
count of  British  Insects,  their  Structure, 
Habits  and  Transformations.  With  700 
Illustrations.     8vo.,  7^.  net. 

IxsECTS  Abroad:  a  Popular  Account 
of  Foreign  Insects,  their  Structure,  Habits 
and  Transformations.  With  600  Illustra- 
tions.    8vo.,  "js.  net. 

Bi/sLE  Animals  :  a  Description  of 
every  Living  Creature  mentioned  in  the 
Scriptures.  With  112  Illustrations.  8vo., 
JS.  net. 

Petland     Rei-isited.      With 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Out  of  Doors;  a  Selection  of 
Original  Articles  on  Practical  Natural 
History.  With  11  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo., 
35.  6rf. 
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Wood  (Rev.  J.  G.)— continued. 

Strange  Du'ell/ngs  :  a  Description 
of  the  Habitations  of  Animals,  abridged 
from  '  Homes  without  Hands '.  With  60 
Illustrations.     Cr.  Svo.,  35.  bd. 

Bird  Life  of  the  Bible.  32  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.,3s.  erf. 

WonderfulNests.  30 Illustrations. 
Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Homes  cxder  the  Ground.  28 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  35.  6rf. 

Wild  Animals  of  the  Bible.  29 
Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  y.  6rf. 

Domestic  Animals  of  the  Bible. 
23  Illustrations.     Cr.  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

The  Branch  Builders.  28  Illus- 
trations.   Cr.  8vo.,  2s.  6rf. 

Social  Habita  tions  and  Parasitic 
Nests.     18  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.,  21. 


Works  of  Reference. 


|Longmans'  Gazetteer  of  the 
li'oRLD.  Edited  by  George  G.  Chis- 
HOLM.  M.A.,  B.Sc.  Imp.  8vo.,  £2  2s.  cloth, 
£2  125.  6rf.  half-morocco. 


nScience.  CrownlMaunder  (Samuel). 


By  R.  A.  ProcJ 


Biographical    Treasurv.      With 

Supplement  brought  down  to  18S9.     By 
Rev.  James  Wood.     Fcp.  8vo.,  6j. 

Treasury  of  Natural  History : 
or.  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology.  With 
goo  Woodcuts.     Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

! 

Treasury  OF  Geography,  Physical,  j 

Historical,     Descriptive,    and     Political. 
With  7  Maps  and  16  Plates.   Fcp.  8vo.,  6i.  ! 

The  Treasury  of  Bible  Know-  \ 
LEDGE.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Avre,  M..\.  With  j 
5  Maps,  15  Plates,  and  300  Woodcuts,  j 
Fcp.    Svo.,   05. 

Treasury  of  Knoiyledge  and  Lib-^ 
KARY  OF  Reference.     Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 


;  Maunder  {^d,m\xt\)— continued. 

Historical  Treasury.  Fcp.8vo.,65. 

Scientific  and  Literary  Trea- 
sury.   Fcp.  8vo.,  65. 

The  Trea  s  ur  \  ■  of  Bo  ta  N)  :  Edited 
by  J.  LiNDLEV,  F.R.S.,  and  T.  Mooke, 
F.L.S.  With  274  Woodcuts  and  20  Steel 
Plates.     2  vols.     Fcp.  8vo.,  125. 

Roget.  —  Thesaurus  of  English 
IVoRDS  AXD  Phrases.  Classified  and  Ar- 
ranged so  as  to  Facilitate  the  Expression  of 
Ideas  and  assist  in  Literary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D.,  F.R.S. 
Recomposed  throughout,  enlarged  and  im- 
proved, partly  from  the  Author's  Notes,  and 
with  a  full  Index,  by  the  .Author's  Son, 
John  Lewis  Rouet.      Crown  8vo.,  lOi.  firf. 

VJiWiCh.-- Popular  Tables  forgiving 
information  for  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Lifehold,  Leasehold,  and  Church  Property, 
the  Public  Funds,  &c.  By  Charles  M. 
WiLLicH.  Edited  by  H.  Bence  Jones. 
Crown  8vo.,  i05.  firf. 
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Children 

Crake  (Rev.  a.  D.). 

Eim^y   THF   Fa,k;    or,    The    First 
Chronicle  of  .Escendune.   Cr.  8vo. ,  2s.  f>d. 

AlfcaktueDaxe;  or,  The  Second 

Chronicle  of  ^scendune.     Cr.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 
1  Hi:  Rival  Heirs  :  bein<;  the  Third  | 
and  Last  Chronicle  of^scendune.     Cr.  i 

OVO.,  2S.  bd. 

The  House  OF  Waedeexe.    A  Tale  ^ 

of  the  Cloister  and  the  Forest  in  the  Days  i 
Of  the  Barons'  Wars.  Crown  8vo.,  2s.  6d.  I 
^/Av    -'':'''^- Cor  XT.       A    Story    of 

Wf"'"^''^"'''  ^^'^"e  and  Dorchester- 
Abbey.     Cr.   8vo.,   2s.  6rf,  i 

Lang  (Andrew).— Edited  nv. 
The  Blve  Fairy  Book.     With  i  ^58 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  6i 
The  Red  Fairy  Book.     With  100 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6j. 
The  Greex Fairy  Book.     With  oq 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  bs. 
The  Yei.i.ou-  Fairy  Book.     With 

104  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  6s. 

The  Bice  Poetry  Book   With  100 

Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  bs. 
The  Blce  Poetry  Bo,^k. 
Edition,  without  Illuslrations, 

2J.     f)d. 

The  True  Story  Book. 

Illustrations.     Crown  Svo.,  6s. 

The  Rep  Tr  i >;  Si\  >r  y  Bo(  >k. 

iof)  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo..  bs. 
The  .-Lx/AfAi.  Story  Book.     With 

67   niustr.ntions.     Crown  8vo.,  bs. 


's  Books. 

Meade  (L.  T.). 

nADPYlsBoY.  With  Illustration! 
Crown    8vo.,   35.    bd.  ' 

Dehaxd  the  Duchess.  With  IlJuJ 
trations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

The  Bereseord  Prize.  \\A 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

2 HE  House  of  Surprises.  Witl 
Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.     35.  bd. 

Molesworth— ^'/z.  /  -er  thorxs      bI 

Mrs     MoLEswoRTH.       With    IllustrationJ 
Cr.  .'jvo.,  5i.  * 


Stevenson. 

Vekses.     By 
Fcp.   8vo., 


-A  Child's  Garden 
Robert  Louis  StevensoJ 


School 
Fcp.  8vo., 

With  66 

With 


5s- 

i  Upton  (Florence  K.  and  UerthaJ 
The  Advextures  of  Two  Dvi\ 
Dolls  axd  a  '  Goluwogg  '.  Illustrate 
by  Florence  K.  Upton,  with  Word 
by  Dkktha  Upton.  With  31  Coloure 
I  lates  and  numerous  Illustrations  in  ti 
Text.     Oblong  4to.,  65. 

The  Goi././ii-oco's  Bicycle  O.r 
Illustrated  by  Fi.(,kknxe  K.  Upton,  wit 
words  by  Ukktha  Upton.  With  31 
Coloiiri-d  Plates  and  numerous  Ilhmr/ 
tions  in  the  Text.     Oblong  410.,  bs. 

Wordsworth.   -  The  S.voir  Gak/'e.! 

.(.W   ()/7//,A'    r.H/fy    r.lLF.S  FOU   ClIILnKRl 

Hy  I'.i.i/AHETH  Wokdswoktii.  With  il 
Illustrations  ly  Tiikvok  Hadpon.  trowl 
Xvo.,  i;s. 


Longmans'  Series  of  books  for  Girls. 


A  ,  ^  Price  2i. 

Atelier  {Tin]  Du  Lys :  or,  .in  Art 

Student  1-  the  Reign  ot  Terror. 


Hv    THE    SAME 
AfADR.\rO!SELLE  .I/o.V/;  a 

Tale  of  Modern  Kvmv. 

/K  THE  oi.nrx  7'imh;  .t 
Tale  ol  the  Peasant 
War  in  Germany. 

The  y'oc.Vi.FR  Hi'stkr. 


AlTHOR. 

J  HAT  Child. 
i  'xdkk  a  ('loup. 
//fsiek'sVk.xtukk 
Ihf.    Fhuilfr    of 

lA-C.AU. 
A     ClHI.P     OF     THK 

A'Fi-oLi-r/ox. 


Quite  A.\i>nihi 
By  Jean  iNi.KKnii 
Hy  LonsA  I'aki 
\U  tlic  Author (ij 


Atherstoxe    Priory. 

COMY.N. 

The  Story  of  a  .Sfrim;  J/or.vix,;, 
«■?€.     By  MfF.  Mni.EswoHTH.     Illuntrated. 

T»E    PAL.ACE    l\    THE    GaRPEX. 
Mrs.    .Moi.j  swoKTH.     Illustrated. 


Hv    L.    X. 


Hy 


bd.  each. 

Neich HOURS.     H)-  M r.s.  Mole.sw okti 
The  Third  Miss  St.  Quexti.x.    IH 

Mrs.  Moi.KswoiMTi. 
Ver)-  YiHwa :  axp 

SioKV.     Two  Stories. 

Ca.y  this  he  Aoie.^ 
Keith  JJerami  >re. 

•  .Miss  .Molly  •. 
SiDXEY       liy  MARCiARET   DeI.AND. 
Ax       ARRAXt;EP        MARRlAt.E. 

D(iRorHi;A  Gkkakd. 
Last   H'orps  to  Girls  ox  Lni:  \\ 

School  axp  .■tFiFK  School.     By  .MAHiii 

G  H  vx .  ■ 

^'/■A'.( )  •  7'//( ' /  V ,7/  IS  Fl  >A'  GiRI  . .  iH 
I.ri  V  11.  M.  Soi'i.siiv,  Head  MiNtre*s  (ij 
Oxford  High  School,      ihnio.,  \%.  bd.  nil. 
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With  IllustrationI 
bd. 

UCHESS.    Withllluj 
8vo.,  3i.  6rf. 

u?     Pri/.e.      Witl 
own  8vo.,  3  J.  6</. 

Surprises.    \Vit| 
Dwn  8vo.    3i.  6(/. 


'//:•  .Slvvt/r  6^^i^7'/;■.J 


\rj;t  Dkl.wd. 


The  Silver  Library. 

Crown  Svo.    35.  6rf.  each  Volume. 


Arnold's  (Sir  Edwin)  Seas  and  Lande.  With 
71  Illustnitions.    3^.  (id. 

Bagehot's  (W.)  Biographical  Studies,    3^.  td 
Bagehot's  (W.)  Economic  Studies.    3^.  td. 

Bagehot'B  (W.)  Literary  Studies.  With  Portrait. 
3  vols,  3J-.  6d.  each. 

Bailer's  (Sir  S.  W.)  Eight  Years  In  Ceylon. 

vV  ith  6  Illust- ations.     3^.  bd. 
Baker's  (Sir  8.  W.)  Rifle  and  Hound  in  Ceylon. 

With  6  llhistrations.     y.  6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  8.)  Curious  Myths  of  the 
Middle  Ages.    3^.  6d. 

Baring-Gould's  (Rev.  8.)  Origin  and  Develop- 
ment of  Religious  Belief.   2  vols.    3J.  W.  each. 

Becker's  (Prof.)  Gallus :  or,  Roman  Scenes  in  the 
Time  of  .Augustus.     Illustrated.    3^.  6./. 

Becker's  (Prof.)  Charlcles:  or,  Illustrations  of 
the  Private  Life  of  the  .\ncient  Greeks. 
Illustrated.     3^,  6d. 

Bent's  (J.  T.)  The  Ruined  Cities  of  Mashona- 

land.     With  117  Illustrations.     3.r.  61/. 
Brassey's  (Lady)  A  Voyage  in  the  'Sunbeam'. 

With  66  Illustrations,     y.  bd. 

Butler's  (Edward  A.)   Our  Household  Insects. 

With  7  Plates  and    113   llhistrations  in  the 
Te.M.     3,.  6,/. 

Clodd's  (E.)  Story  of  Creation:  a  i'lain  .Account 
of  Kvolulion.     With  77  llhistrations.     y.(id. 

Conybeare  (Rev.  W.  J.)  and  Kowson's  (Very 
Rev.  J.  S.)  Life  and  Epletles  of  St.  Paul. 

46  Il'iistratioiis.     3,v.  Oi/. 

Dougairs  (L.)  Beggars  All:  a  N'ovel.    y.  6d.       I 
Doyle'a  (A.  Conan)  Mlcah  Clarke.     A   I  ale  of 

Monnuiiiths  kehellion.     10  Illusts.     3^.  bd. 

Doyle's  I  A.  Conan)  The  Captain  of  the  Poleitar, 

and  otluT  Tales.     3,1.  o,/. 

Doyle's  (A.  Conan  I  The  Refugees:  .\  Tale  of 

T\VM('(,nt:iii  Ml,-..   With  j;Ilhistr,itions.    \sbd.  \ 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Short  Studies  on  Great  Sub- 
jects.    .}  V  lis.     3.1,  6,/.  each. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Thomas  Carlyle:  a  llisi.ny  of  ! 
his    Life. 

1795-1835.     2  vols.     ys.  I 

183.J-1881.     2  vols.     ys. 

Froude's  (J.  A.)  Caiar :  a  .Sketch,     y.  bd. 
froude's    J.   A.)   The   Spanish   Story   of 

Armada,  ,iiid  dtlier  I'ss.ivs.      ',>.  'ii/, 
Froude's  (J.  A.)  The  Two  Chiefs  of  Dunboy ; 

Insh  Kdiii  imc  111  the  I  .ast  (  Cntui  v. 
Froude's  (J.  A.) The  History  of  England,  hum 

tlic    I'.ill   nl    \\'.,!,iy    lu    Uif    Dilf.it    ijl     liie  j 
."^punish  .Armada.      12  vols.     31.  hd.  er.ch.        I 

Froude's  IJ.  A.)  The  English  in  Ireland.    3  vols,  { 
lot.  bl.  '  i 

Olel^'i    (Ray.     Q,     KA     Ljfa     of     the     Duka    of 

Wellington.     Wiiii  j'uiti.iit.     <    '.,/. 
Orevllle's  (C.  C.  F.i  Journal  of  the  Reigns  of 
King   George    IV.,   King   William    IV.,  and 
Qufcn  Victoria.     H  vols.,  31.  d,/.  each. 


the 


an 
,  bd. 


With 


With  29  Illustra- 


bd. 

With  34  lUus- 
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Haggard's  (H.  R.)  She :  A  History  of  Adventure, 

32  Illustrations.     3^.  bd. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan  Quatermaln 

20  Illustrations.    3^.  bd. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Colonel  Quarltch,  V.C 

1  ale  ol  Country  Life.     3s.  bd. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Cleopatra, 

tions.     3?.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Eric  Brighteyes.    With  « 

Illustrations,      y.  bd. 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Beatrice.    3.5 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Allan's  Wife. 

trations.     3^.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Montezuma's  Daughter.  With 

25  Illustrations.     3^-.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  Witch's  Head.    With 

16  Illustrations.     3^.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Mr.  Meeson's  Will.  With 
16  lllustruions.     3.?.  bd. 

Haggard's  (H.  R.)  Nada  the  Lily.    With 

Illustrations,     y.bd. 

Haggard's (H.R.) Dawn.  With  i6inusts.  v- 6"'- 
Haggard's  (H.  R.)  The  People  of  the  Mist.    With 

16  lllustr.itioMS.     3,1.  bd. 

Haggard  (H.  R.)  and  Lang's  (A.)  The  World's 
Desire.    Witli  27  Illustrations,    y.  bd. 

Harte's  (Bret)  In  the  Carqulnez  Woods  and 
other  Stories.     ;(.  bd. 

Helmholtz's  (Hermann  von)  Popular  Lectures 
on  Scientific  Subjects.    With  68  Illustrations. 

2  vols.     y.  bd.  each, 

Hornung's  (E.  W.)  The  Unbidden  Guest,   y.  bd 
Hewitt's  (W.)  Visits  to  Remarkable  Plaoes 

80  Illustrations.     31.  bd. 
JelTeries'  (R.)  The   Story  of  My  Heart:    My 

.Aulnliiojrraphv.     With  Portrait,     y.  bd. 
Jefferles'   (R.)    Field   and   Hedgerow.     With 

Portrait.     3.V.  bd. 
Jefferles' (R.)  Rod  Deer.  17  Illustraiions.  y.bd. 
Jefferles'  iR.i   Wood   Magic:  a   Fahle.     With 

1'  lontisp e  and  \'ii;iictti'  bv  K.  V.  H.     js.  bd. 

Jefferles  (R.)  The  Toilers  of  the  Field.    With 

I'ciilr.iil  Ironi  the  liir-.l  in  Salisbury  (  athedr.1l. 

Knight's  (£,  F.)  The  Cruise  of  the  '  Alerts ': 

the  Nari.itive  of  a  .S.-arch  for  Treasure  on 
the  Desert  Island  of  Tnnid.ul.  With  3 
M.i[)s  and  2\  lllustriiticiiis,     y.  bd. 

Knight's (E.  F.I  Where  Three  Empires  Meet:  a 
N.urativc  of  Kecint  Tr.ivel  in  Kashmir, 
Western  Tibet,  Maltistan,  (ill.^'it.  With  a. Map 
.iilil  ^1  llliistiMlioiis.     y.  l\/. 

Knight's  E.  F.  The  Falcon 'on  the  Baltic  t  n 
t'oiislini;  V'oy.iKc  Iroiii  Ilaniniersniith  to 
•Jopeiiha^'en  in  a  Three-Ton  Yacht.  With 
Map  and   11    Illiislr.uioiis.     3'.  61/. 

Lang's  (A.)  Angling  Sketches.    20  Illitstrntions. 

Laiig's '  A.i  Custom  and  Myth  1  Stiidlr<i  nf  Early 

\  's.m<-  and  lielief.     y,  iid. 
Lang't(Andrew)  Cook  Lane  and  Common-Sense. 

With  a  New  Prefaee.     y.  61I, 
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Leei  (J.  A.)  and  Clutterbuck's  (W,   J.)  B.  C. 

1887,  A  Ramble  In  British  Columbia.     With 

Maps  and  75  Illustrations.     3.?.  6d. 
Maoaulay's  (Lord)  Essays  and  Lays  of  Ancient 

Rome.  With  Portrait  and  Illustration,  y.  6J. 
Macleods  (H.  "  >  Elements  of  Banking,  y.  6</. 
Marshman's    (J.    C.)    Memoirs  of   Sir  Henrv 

Havelock.     3^.  6d. 

Max  Mailer's  (P.)  India,  wtiat  can  It  teach  us? 

y.  6ci. 

Max  MBUer's  (P.)  Introduction  to  the  Science 
of  Religion.     3j.  6./. 

Merivale's  (Dean)  History  of  the  Romans 
under  the  Empire.    8  vols.    y.  uf.  each. 

Hlll'b  (J.  8.)  Political  Economy.    3^.  6</. 

Mill's  (J.  8.)  System  of  Logic.     3^.  6J. 

Mllner's  (Geo.)  Country  Pleasures  :  the  (  l^roni- 
cle  of  a  Year  chictiy  in  a  G.irdcn.     y.  6J. 

"*"""'«„(P-)  Th'  Pirst  Crossing  of  Greenland. 

W  1th  Illustrations  and  a  .Map.     3t.  bJ, 

PMllipps-Wolley's  (C.)  Snap:  a  Legend  of  the 

Lone  .Mountain.     13  Illustrations.     3^.  6J. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  The  Orbs  Around  Us.     3r.  6d. 

Proctor's   (R.  A.)  The    Expanse    of   Heaven. 

3.f.  OiA 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Worlds  than  Ours.  y.bd. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Other  Suns  than  Ours.  3..  6,/. 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Rough  Ways  made  Smooth. 

y-  ot/. 


Proctor's   (R.  A.)   Myths  and  Marvels  of  As. 
tronomy.    3.1.  6J. 

Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Nature  Studies.    3^  6./ 
Proctor's  (R.  A.)  Leisure  Readings.     By  R    A 

Ko<  roK,      Edw.ard     C1.0DD,     a'ndkku- 

\\n.soN,    Thomm:     Fostkk,    ind     \ 

Ka.ny.akd.     With  Illustrations,     y.  if. 
Rhoscomyl's  (Owen)  The  Jewel  of  Ynys  Galon 

W  ith  12  Illustrations,     y.  6./. 
Rossetti's  (Marl-  F.)  A  Shadow  of  Dante.  31. 6/ 
Smith's  (R.  Bosworth)  Carthage  and  the  Cartha 

ginians.     With  .Maps,  Plans   \c      -,  6J 
Stanley's  (Bishop)  Familiar  History  of  BircU 

160  Illuslrations.     3s.  6,/ 
Stevenson's  iR.  L.i  The  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 

Jekyll   and   Mr.  Hyde;    with   other   1  .ibks 

3s.  bJ. 
Stevenc:»n   (R.   L.)   and   Osbourne's  (LI.)  The 

Wrong  Box.    3j^.  ti,/. 
Stevenson    (Robert    Louis)    and   Stevensons 

«.-II?^  *?>"   ?*   °'''"'  ■'"'•e   "«*  Arabian 

HIgnts.— I  he  Dynamiter.     31   ti,/ 

Weyman's    (Stanley  J.)    The    House  of  the 

wolf:  a  Konianee.     3^.  Gd 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Petland  Revisited.    W  ,th 

33  Illustrations,  y.  t>,/. 
Wood's  (Rev.  J.  G.)  Strange  Dwellings.    U  ith 

60  Illustrations,  y.  6./. 
Woods  (Rev.  J.  0.)  Out  of  Doors.    W  tli  n 

Illustrations.     3.1.  bJ, 


Cookery,   Domestic  Management,   Gardening,   <&e. 

Acton.  —  J/o/)£A'X     CoOKf-K):  Bv      Dp    <^a\\c    /VTuu  \  f  i 

Eliza  .^CTON.     With  150  Woodcits     Vcl     ^^   ^^'^S    (MRS.).-co«//««,r/. 
8vo.,  4i.  6(/.  '  ■ 


Bull  (Tho.vas,  M.D.). 


Hints  to  Aforj/icA's  o.v  /v/a  J^w.v- 

Ai.EMHXrOF  THEIR  IIkaI.TH  DCHIW.  THE 
PEKIOn  OF  PKHuXAXCy.   Fcp.Svo.,  U.  6r/. 

T/IF    AfATEKXAL    AfAXAlir.MHXT    OF 

Childkex  IX  Health  axd    /'isease. 
rep.  Svo.,  IS.  6(1. 

De  Salis  (Mrs.). 

C.4A-/-S     AXiy      CoXFFCT/i>XS       5      /.A 
.'./OPE.     Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  bd. 

Docs:    A    Manual    for    Amateurs. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  ij.  6,/. 


Dkesskp  Game  axi>  P, 


Mode.    V 


(^rrTKv 


tp.  8vo.,  IJ.  6(/. 


.5 


/.A 


Dh-FSSFO     rFCFTA/Sf  KS  .4  I.A    MoDK. 
Fcp.  8vo.,  IJ.  6(/. 

Z>AV.VA-.v .1  /..;  Mon/i.  Fcp.Svo., i5.6(/, 

Exfa'Afs  a  la   Mode.     Fcp.  <Svo., 
I  J.  6</.  '  ' 

Fiau<ai.  Dfxofatioxs.      Fcp.  <Svo., 
IJ.  M. 

GAFnEXi.w:  a  la  Moi>e.     Fcp.  Nvo,. 
Part    L,   Vegetables,    ij.    6./.     Part  11., 
I'ruits,  IJ.  0,/.  ' 

iYatioxal  I'/Axns  a  la  AfoPF.  Fcp. 

8vo..  ij.  6(/. 

NEH'-LAIly  Ei.-CS,        FCD.   -SVQ..    li.hd. 


Ov 


SFEFS    A    LA    MoHE.      Fcp.   8vO., 


IJ.  6(/, 


^ERAL  WORKS. 
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Illustrations,     y  (>if. 
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n/;.  Fcp.8vo.,i.'!.6(/ 
J/( '/>/•;.     Fcp.  <Svo.,| 

r/(>xs.      Fcp.  Nvo.J 


V .)  /..I  Mope.  Fcp. 


Frn    .S\'r>      ly   (m\ . 


MonE.     Fcp.  8vo.,| 


Cookery,  Domestie  Management,  k^,— continued. 


|De  Salis   (Mrs.).— continued. 
Puddings  and  Pastry  a  la  Mode. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  li.  6(/. 

Savouries  a  la  Mode.     Fcp.  8vo., 

15.  6(/. 

Soups   and   Dressed   Fish  ^   la 
Mode.    Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  bd. 

SiiEET-^  AND  Supper  Dishes  a  la 
Mode.     Fcp.  8vo.,  is.  6ti. 

Tempting  Dishes  for  Small  In- 
comes.    Fcp.  8vo.,  IS.  bd. 

Wrinkles      and      AhrrioNs      for 
E  i-ERY  Household.    Crown  8vo. ,  is.  erf. 


Lear.— i}/w/G/?£  Cookery.  By  H.  L. 
Sidney  Lear.     i6mo.,  2s. 

Poole. — Cookery  for  the  Diabetic. 
By  W.  H.  and  Mrs.  Poole.  With  Preface 
by  Dr.  Pavy.     Fcp.  8vo.,  2s.  6rf. 

Walker  (Jane  H.). 
A    Book    for    Every     Woman. 
Part  L,  Tlie    Management  of  Children 
in  Health  and  out  of  Health.     Crown 
8vo.,  2s.  6rf. 
Part   II.    Woman   in  Health  and  out  of 
Health. 

A  Handbook  FOR  Mothers:  being 
being  Simple  Hints  to  Women  on  the 
Management  of  their  Health  during 
Pregnancy  and  Confinement,  together 
with  Plain  Directions  as  to  the  Care  of 
Infants.     Crown  8vo.,  2S.  6rf. 


Miscellaneous  and  Critical  Works. 


\k\\mghdiVa..— Varieties    in  Prose. 

By  W:li-iam  Allingham.  3  vols.  Cr.  8vo., 
18$.  (Vols.  I  and  2,  Rambies,  by  Patkicius 
Walker.     Vol.  3,  Irish  Sketches,  etc.) 

I  Armstrong. — Ess  a  j  -s  a  nd  Ske  tches. 
By  Edmund  J.  Armstrong.     Fcp.  Svo.,  5s. 

|Bagehot.  — Z/y/'.'/i'./A'i'  Stud/es.  By 
Walter  Bagehot.  With  Portrait.  3  vols. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf.  each.  1 

I  Baring-Gould.-   Cur/ous  Myths  of 

THE  MiDTLE  AuES.  By  Rev.  S.  Baring- 
Gould.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  6rf. 

Baynes.  —  Shakespeare    S/tp/es, 

and  other  Essays.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Shencer  Baynes,  LL.B.,  LL.D.  With  a 
Biographical  Preface  by  Professor  Lewis 
Campbell.     Crown  8vo.,  7s.  6d. 

Boyd(A.  K.  H.)('A.K.H.B.). 

And  set  MISCP.Lt.ASHOl  S  THEOLOGICAL 

WOEK.S.  /..  3J. 

AUTU.MN  Jfoi.mAYS  OF  A    CoUNTRY 

Parsox.     Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 
Co.if.vo.vPLACE  Philosopher.      Cr. 

8vo.,  3J.  bd. 

Critical    Essays  of  a    Country 

Panso.v.    Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 
East  Cd-iST  Days  and  Me.mories. 

Crown  8vo.,    3s.   61/. 
r  ,  •■■...v.  ■ ......  f  ^ .  1 1 . 1...  i  1  f .'    I  •.  f»  \f.\t*  * 

LITIKS.      Crown  8vo.,  31.  bd. 
Leisure  Hours  in  Toiyn.     Crown 

8vo.,  3 J.  bd.  * 


Boyd    (A.  K.  H.)    ('A.K.H.B.').- 

coniiniud. 

Lessons  of  Middle  Ace.  Crown 
8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Our  Little  Life.  Two  Series. 
Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd.  each. 

Our  Homely  Comedy:  and  Tra- 
gedy.   Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

Recreatu  ).v.s'  (>faCo  UN  tr  \  ■  Pa  rson. 

Three  Series.  Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd.  each. 
Also  I'irst  Series.  Popular  Edition.  8vo., 
6rf.     Sewed. 

Butler  (Samuel). 

Ereiyho.v.     Crown  8vo.,  5s. 

The  Fair  Hay  ex.  A  Work  in  De- 
fence of  the  Miraculous  Element  in  our 
Lord's  Ministry.    Cr.  8vo.,  /s.  bd. 

Life  axp  Habit.  An  Es.say  after  a 
Completer  View  of  Evolution.  Cr.  8vo., 
7s.  bd. 

EvoLunox,  Oi.i)  AXP  Nun:  Cr. 
8vo.,  loi.  6(/. 

Alps  and  Saxctuaries  of  Pied- 

MOXT  AXP  Caxtox  TiciXO.    Illustrated. 

Pott  4to.,  loj.  bd. 
Luck,  or  Cuxxi.xc,  as  the  Main 

A/ba.vs   of  Oroaxic    .Modification? 

Cr,  8vo.,  71.  bd. 

Ex  Voro.  An  Account  of  the  Sacro 
Monte  or  New  Jerusalem  at  Varallo-Sesia. 
Crown  8vo,,  loj.  61/. 
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Dreyfus.— Zz-rrrA-^.?     oat     Fufnch 

Liter ATV RE.  Delivered  in  Melbourne  by 
IRMA  Dreyfus.  With  Portrait  of  the 
Author.     Lari,'e  crown  Svo.,  12s.  bd.  ! 

Gwilt.— .'^.\-  Ejvcvclop.kd/a  of  Ah-  I 
CHiTECTi'RE.  By  Joseph  Gwilt,  F.S  A  ' 
Illustrated  with  more  than  noo  Engravings  ' 
on  Wood.  Revised  (i8«8),  with  Alterations  I 
and  Considerable  Additions  by  Wyatt 
Papworth.     Svo.,  £2  12s.  6d. 

i 

Hamlin.—^  Text- Book  of  the 
History  OF  Architecture.  By  A  D  F 
Hamlin,  A.M.,  Adjunct-Profes.sor  of  Archii 
tecture  ,n  the  School  of  Mines,  Columbia 
College.  With  229  Illustrations.  Crown 
ovo.,  75.  6(/. 

Haweis.— J/;-.-,vc-  and  Mokai.s.    Bv 

the  Rev.  H,  R.  Haweis.     With  Portrait  of 
the    Author,    and    numerous    Illustrations, 
Facsimiles,   and    Diagrams.      Crown  8vo. 
Ti.  orf.  ' 


Johnson.— 7>M-  Patentee's  Mu 
UAL :  a  Treatise  on  the  Law  and  Practir 
of  Letters  Patent.  By  I.  &  I  H  inuv  < 
Patent  Agents,  &c.     Vvo!  :o  ,6^°"'^°^ 


Lang  (Andrew). 


Indian  Ideals  (No.  i). 

Narada  SOtea  :  an  Inquiry  into 
Love  (Bhakti-Jijnasft).  Tra.tslated  from 
the  Sanskrit,  with  an  Independendent 
Commentary,  by  I£.  T.  S^l•KI,^.  Crown 
ovo.,  2i.  6(/.  net. 

I 

Jefferies.— (Richard). 

Field  and  Hedc.efoh- :  With  Por- 
trait.    Crown  8vo.,  ji.  6*/. 

The  Stokv  of  M\  Heart  :  my 
Autobiography.  With  Portrait  and  New 
Preface  by  C.  J.  Lo.ngman.  Crown  8vo., 
3J.  6(/.  I 


Red  Deer.  With  17  Illustrations 
by  J.  Chaklto.n  and  H.  Tinai.v.  Crnwn 
8vo.,  35.  6f/. 

The  To  I  lees  of  the  F/e/./k    With 

Portrait    from     the     Bust     in    Salisbury 
Crown  Hvo.,  ji.  fj,/. 


Cathedral. 


Wood  Macu  .  a  Fable.  With  Fron- 
tispiece and  Vignette  by  E.  V.  B.  Crown 
8vo.,  3i.  (id. 

TllOUCHTS  FROM  IIIF  VVKniNCS  OF 
A'lciiARP  y KFFKR/KS.  Selected  by  U.  S. 
HooLK  Waym'.n.     i6mo.,  fs.  f,d. 


Letters  to  Dead  Authors     Per 
1  8vo.,  2j.   M.  net. 

.     Books  and  Bookmen.       With    : 

?c^"8vn     r'"'^^    ""'^    ^7    Illustration 
I'cp.  8vo.,  25.  bd.  net,  ^ 

Old  Friends.  Fcp.  8vo.,  2.s-.  6^.  netj 
Letters    on   Literature.      FcdI 

8vo.,  2 J.  6rf.  net.  ^* 

Cock  Lane  anp    Common  Sens  A 

Crown  8vo.,  3s.  bd. 

^^cfsirrtTi.  — Lectures    on   Har\ 
Moxy.      By  Sir  George   A.    MacfarrenI 

ovo,,   124.  " 

Marquand    and    Frnthingham. 

A  'Iexi-Hook  of  the  History  op 
^cri.rrcRE.  By  Allan  Maki^uand,  Ph  1) 
and  Akthlr  L.  Frothingham,  Junr." 
1  h.l).,  Professors  of  Archajology  and  the 
History  of  Art  in  Princetown  UniversityJ 
With  113  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.,  6s.  ' 

Max  Milller  (F). 

LvD/A  :   ll'/fATiAN  IT  Teach  Us 
Crown  8vo.,  35.  bd. 

C II ITS  FROM  A  German  IVorksiiot. 

Vol.    I.     Recent    Essays   and   Addresses. 
Crown  Hvo.,  6s.  6,/.  net. 

Vol.    II.    Biographical    Essays.      Crown 
,  8vo.,  (is.  (mL  net. 

;  Vol.  III.   I':ssays()n  Language  and  l.iter.i- 

I  lure.     Crown  hvo.,  bs.  tuL  nti. 

Vol.  IV.  Essays  on  Mythology  and  Folkj 
Lore.     Crown  Svo,  81.  bd.  net. 

Conirihutions  to  the  Scikncf.  oi-\ 

AfVTIIOl.OCY.     2  vols.     8vo. 

Milner.  — C()/-A-//.'r  /'lfasurfs:  the  I 
Chronicle   of  a   Year   chieHy   in  a  (iarcitn, 
By  George  Mmnek,     Crown  8vo.,  34.  6</. 
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lords  (William). 

I  Signs  of  Change.  Seven  Lectures 
delivered  on  various  Occasions.  Post 
8vo.,  45.  6rf. 

Hopes  and  Fears  for  Art.  Five 
Lectures  delivered  in  Birmingham,  Lon- 
don, &c.,  in  1878-1881.  Crown  Svo., 
45.  6rf. 

[Irchard. — The  Astronomy  of 
'Milton's  Paradise  Lost  '.     By  Thomas 

j  N.  Orchard,  M.D.,  Member  of  the  British 
Astronomical  Association.     With  13  Illus- 

I  trations.     Svo  ,  15s. 

Poore. — Essays  on  Rural  Hygiene. 
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